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XI. ON THE DISCRIMINATION OF 
ROMANTICISMS! 


I 


We approach a centenary not, perhaps, wholly undeserving 
of notice on the part of this learned company. It was apparently 
in 1824 that those respected citizens of La-Ferté-sous-Jouarre, 
MM. Dupuis and Cotonet, began an enterprise which was to 
cause them, as is recorded, “twelve years of suffering,” and to 
end in disillusionment—the enterprise of discovering what 
Romanticism is, by collecting definitions and characterizations 
of it given by eminent authorities. I conjecture, therefore, 
that one of the purposes of the Committee in inviting me to 
speak on this subject was perhaps to promote a Dupuis and 
Cotonet Centennial Exhibition, in which the later varieties of 
definitions of Romanticism, the fruit of a hundred years’ 
industry on the part of literary critics and professors of modern 
literature, might be at least in part displayed. Certainly there 
is no lack of material; the contemporary collector of such 
articles, while paying tribute to the assiduity and the sufferings 
of those worthy pioneers of a century ago, will chiefly feel an 
envious sense of the relative simplicity of their task. He will 
find, also, that the apparent incongruity of the senses in which 
the term is employed has fairiy kept pace with their increase in 
number; and that the singular potency which the subject has 
from the first possessed to excite controversy and breed divisions 
has in no degree diminished with the lapse of years. 


1 An address delivered by invitation at the fortieth Annual Meeting of the 
Modern Language Association of America, December 27, 1923. . 
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For if some Dupuis of to-day were to gather, first, merely a 
few of the more recent accounts of the origin and age of Roman- 
ticism. he would learn from M. Lasserre? and many others that 
Rousseau was the father of it; from Mr. Russell? and Mr. 
Santayana‘ that the honor of paternity might plausibly be 
claimed by Immanuel Kant; from M. Seilliére that its grand- 
parents were Fénelon and Madame Guyon;' from Professor 
Babbitt that its earliest well-identified forebear was Francis 
Bacon;* from Mr. Gosse that it originated in the bosom of the 
Reverend Joseph Warton;’ from the late Professor Ker that it 
had “its beginnings in the seventeenth-century” or a little 
earher, in such books as “the Arcadia or the Grand Cyrus’’®; 
from Mr. J. E. G. de Montmorency that it “was born in the 
eleventh century, and sprang from that sense of aspiration 
which runs through the Anglo-French, or rather, the Anglo- 
Norman Renaissance’®; from Professor Grierson that St. 
Paul’s “irruption into Greek religious thought and Greek 
prose” was an essential example of “a romantic movement,” 
though the “first great romantic” was Plato; and from Mr. 
Charles Whibley that the Odyssey is romantic in its “very 
texture and essence,” but that, with its rival, Romanticism was 
“born in the Garden of Eden” and that “the Serpent was the 
first romantic.’ The inquirer would, at the same time, find 
that many of these originators of Romanticism—including both 
the first and last mentioned, whom, indeed, some contemporaries 
are unable to distinguish—figure on other lists as initiators or 
represéfitatives—of-tendencies of precisely the contrary sort. 

These differing versions of the age and lineage of Romanticism 
are matched by a corresponding diversity in the descriptions 
offered by those of our time who have given special care to the 


2 Le Romantisme francais, 1919, p. 141 and passim. 

3 Jour. of Philosophy, XTX (1922), 645. 

* Egotism in German Philosophy, pp. 11-20, 54-64. 

5 Mme Guyon et Fénelon” précurseurs de Rousseau, 1918. 

6 “Schiller and Romanticism”; Mod. Leng. Notes, XXXVII, 267, n. 28. 

7 Proc. Brit. Acad., 1915-16, pp. 146-7. 

5 The Art of Poetry, 1923, pp. 79-80. 

* Conlemporary Review, April, 1919, p. 473. 

10 Classical and Romantic, 1923, pp. 32, 31. 

11 Editor’s Introduction to Essays in Romantic Literature by George Wynd- 
ham, 1919, p. xxxiii. 
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observation of it. For Professor Ker Romanticism was ‘‘the 
fairy way of writing,’ and for Mr. Gosse it is inconsistent with 
‘keeping to the facts’’;"* but for Mr. F. Y. Eccles“ (following 
M. Pellissier) “the romantic system of ideas” is the direct 
source of “the realistic error,”’ of the tendency to conceive of 
psychology as “the dry notation of purely physiological phe- 
nomena” and consequently to reduce the novel and the drama 
to the description of “the automaton-like gestures of /a béte 
humaine.” To Professor Ker, again, “romantic’’ implied 
“reminiscence’’: ‘the romantic schools have always depended 
more or less on the past.’"® Similarly Mr. Geoffrey Scott finds 
“its most typical form” to be “the cult of the extinct.’"* But 
Professor Schelling tells us that “the classic temper studies the 
past, the romantic temper neglects it; ..... it leads us 
forward and creates new precedents.’”"” Mr. Paul More defines 
Romanticism as “the illusion of beholding the infinite within 
the stream of nature itself, instead of apart from that stream’’— 
in short, as an apotheosis of the cosmic flux;!* but a special 
student of German Romanticism cites as typical Romantic 
utterances Friedrich Schlegel’s ‘alles Sichtbare hat nur die 
Wahrheit einer Allegorie,” and Goethe’s “alles Vergingliche 
ist nur ein Gleichnis.’”"® From M. Seilligre’s most celebrated 
work it appears that the Romantic mind tends to be affected 
with an inferiority-complex, “une impression d’incomplétude, 
de solitude morale, et presque d’angoisse”’;?° from other passages 
of the same writer we learn that Romanticism is the “imperial- 
istic’? mood, whether in individuals or nations—a too confident 
assertion of the will-to-power, arising from ‘“‘the mystic feeling 
that one’s activities have the advantages of a celestial al- 
liance.’*! The function of the human mind which is to be 


2 The Art of Poetry, p. 79. 

13 Aspects and Impressions, 1922, p. 5. 

4 La Liquidation du Romantisme, 1199, pp. 14 f. 

% The Art of Poetry, p. 50. 

6 The Architecture of Humanism, 1914, p. 39. 

"P.M. L. A., XIII, 222. 

18 The Drift of Romanticism, 1913, pp. xiii, 247. 

19 Marie Joachimi, Die Weltanschauung der Romantik, 1905, p. 52. 

20 Le mal romantique, 1908, p. vii. 

Cf. R. Gillouin, Une nouvelle philosophie de V histoire moderne et nto 
1921, pp. 6 ff; Seillitre, Le péril mystique, etc. pp. 2-6. 
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regarded as peculiarly “romantic” is for some “the heart as 
opposed to the head,’ for others, “the Imagination, as con- 
trasted with Reason and the Sense of Fact’”*—which I take to 
be ways of expressing a by no means synonymous pair of 
psychological antitheses. Typical manifestations of the spiritual 
essence of Romanticism have been variously conceived to be a 
passion for moonlight, for red waistcoats, for Gothic churches, 
for futurist paintings; for talking exclusively about oneself, 
for hero-worship, for losing oneself in an ecstatic contemplation 
of nature. 

The offspring with which Romanticism is credited are as 
strangely assorted as its attributes and its ancestors. It is by 
different historians—sometimes by the same _historians— 
supposed to have begotten the French Revolution and the 
Oxford Movement; the Return to Rome and the Return to the 
State of Nature; the philosophy of Hegel, the philosophy of 
Schopenhauer, and the philosophy of Nietzsche—than which 
few other three philosophies more nearly exhaust the rich 
possibilities of philosophic disagreement; the revival of neo- 
Platonic mysticism in a Coleridge or an Alcott, the Emersonian 
transcendentalism, and scientific materialism; Wordsworth 
and Wilde; Newman and Huxley; the Waverley novels, the 
Comédie Humaine, and Les Rougon-Macquart. M. Seilliére 
and Profzssor Babbitt have been especially active in tracing the 
progeny of Romanticism in the past century; the extraordinary 
number and still more extraordinary diversity of the descendants 
of it discovered by their researches are known to all here, and it 
therefore suffices to refer to their works for further examples. 

All this is a mere hint, a suggestion by means of random 
samples, of the richness of the collection which might be 
brought together for our Centennial Exposition. The result 
is a confusion of terms, and of ideas, beside which that of a 
hundred years ago—mind-shaking though it was to the honest 
inquirers of La-Ferté-sous-Jouarre—seems pure lucidity. The 
word “romantic” has come to mean so many things that, by 
itself, it means nothing. It has ceased to perform the function 
of a verbal sign. When a man is asked, as I have had the honor 

* Wernaer, Romanticism and the Romantic School in Germany, p. 3. 


* Neilson, Essentials of Poetry, 1912, ch. III. 
™ For the last mentioned, cf. Gosse in Proc. Brit. Acad., 1915-16, p. 151. 
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of being asked, to discuss Romanticism, it is impossible to 
know what ideas or tendencies he is to talk about, when they 
are supposed to have flourished, or in whom they are supposed 
to be chiefly exemplified. Perhaps there are some who think 
the rich ambiguity of the word not regrettable. In 1824, as 
Victor Hugo then testified, there were those who preferred to 
leave @ ce mot de romantique un certain vague fantastique et 
ind éfinissable qui en redouble l’horreur; and it may be that the 
taste is not extinct. But for one of the philosopher’s trade, at 
least, the situation is embarrassing and exasperating; for philoso- 
phers, in spite of a popular belief to the contrary, are persons 
who suffer from a morbid solicitude to know precisely what 
they are talking about. 

Least of all does it seem possible, while the present uncer- 
tainty concerning the nature and /Jocus of Romanticism prevails, 
to take sides in the controversy which still goes on so briskly 
with respect to its merits, the character of its general influence 
upon art and life. To do so would be too much like consenting 
to sit on a jury to try a criminal not yet identified, for a series 
of apparently incompatible crimes, before a bench of learned 
judges engaged in accusing one another of being accessories to 
whatever mischief has been done. It is to be observed, for 
example, that Messrs. Lasserre, Seillitre, Babbitt and More 
(to mention no others) are agreed in holding that something 
called Romanticism is the chief cause of the spiritual evils 
from which the nineteenth century and our own have suffered; 
but that they represent at least three different opinions as to 
what these evils are and how they are to be remedied. M. Las- 
serre, identifying Romanticism with the essential spirit of the 
French Revolution, finds the chief cause of our woes in that 
movement’s breach with the past, in its discarding of the ancient 
traditions of European civilization; and he consequently seeks 
the cure in a return to an older faith and an older political and 
social order, and in an abandonment of the optimistic fatalism 
generated by the idea of progress. M. Seillitre, however, holds 
that “the spirit of the Revolution in that in which it is rational, 
Stoic, Cartesian, classical . . . . is justified, enduring, assured 
of making its way in the world more and more”;* and that, 


% Le mal romantique, p. xii. 
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consequently, the ill name of Romanticism should be applied 
to the revolutionary movement only where it has deviated 
from its true course, in “the social mysticism, the com- 
munistic socialism of the present time.” He therefore intimates 
that the school of opinion which M. Lasserre ably represents is 
itself a variety of Romanticism.” But it is equally certain that 
M. Seilliére’s own philosophy is one of the varieties of Roman- 
ticism defined by Mr. Babbitt and Mr. More; while Mr. Bab- 
bitt, in turn, has been declared by more than one of the critics 
of his last brilliant book, and would necessarily be held by 
M. Seilligre, to set forth therein an essentially Romantic 
philosophy. Thus Professor Herford (days of it (justly or 
otherwise) that its “temper is not that cf a ‘positivist’ of any 
school, but of a mystic,” and that “it is as foreign to Homer 
and Sophocles, the exemplars of true classicism if any are, as 
it is to Aristotle.’”” 

What, then, can be done to clear up, or to diminish, this 
confusion of terminology and of thought which has for a century 
been the scandal of literary history and criticism, and is still, 
as it would not be difficult to show, copiously productive of 
historical errors and of dangerously undiscriminating diagnoses 
of the moral and aesthetic maladies of our age? The one really 
: radical remedy—namely, that we should all cease talking about 
: Romanticism—is, I fear, certain not to be adopted. It would 
probably be equally futile to attempt to prevail upon scholars 
and critics to restrict their use of the term to a single and reason- 
ably well-defined sense. Such a proposal would only be the 
starting-point of a new controversy. Men, and especially 
philologists, will doubtless go on using words as they like, how- 
ever much annoyance they may cause philosophers by this 
unchartered freedom. There are, however, two possible 
historical inquiries which, if carried out more thoroughly and 

carefully than has yet been done, would, 1 think, do much to 
| rectify the present muddle, and would at the same time promote 
a clearer understanding of the general movement of ideas, the 


6 “Tl y a méme beaucoup de romantique dans la facon dont le combattent 
certains traditionalistes imprudents, dont M. Lasserre paraft avoir quelquefois 
écouté les suggestions dangereuses”’ (Joc. cit.). 

27 Essays and Studies by Members of the English Association, VIII (1923), 
113. 
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logical and psychological relations between the chief episodes 
and transitions, in modern thought and taste. 

One of these measures would be somewhat analogous to the 
procedure of contemporary psychopathologists in the treat- 
ment of certain types of disorder. It has been found that some 
mental disturbances can be cured or alleviated by making the 
patient explicitly aware of the genesis of his troublesome 
“complex,” i.e., by enabling him to reconstruct those processes 
of association of ideas through which it was formed. The 
result of such analysis is sometimes a disassociation of a very 
benign sort. Similarly in the present case, I think, it would be 
useful to trace the associative processes through which the 
word “romantic” has attained its present amazing diversity, 
and consequent uncertainty, of connotation and denotation; in 
other words, to carry out an adequate semasiological study of 
the term. For one of the few things certain about Romanticism 
is that the name of it offers one of the most complicated, fas-*’ 
cinating, and instructive of all problems in semantics. It is, in 
short, a part of the task of the historian of ideas, when he 
applies himself to the study of the thing or things called Roman- 
ticism, to render it, if possible, psychologically intelligible how 
such manifold and discrepant phenomena have all come to 
receive one name. Such an analysis would, I am convinced, 
show us a large mass of purely verbal confusions operative as 
actual factors in the movement of thought in the past century 
and a quarier; and it would, by making these confusions 
explicit, make it easier to avoid them. 

But this inquiry would in practice, for the most part, be 
inseparable from a second, which is the remedy that I wish, 
on this occasion, especially to recommend. The first step in 
this second mode of treatment of the disorder is that we should 
learn to use the word “Romanticism” in the plural. This, of  , 
course, is already the practise of the more cautious and ob- 
servant literary historians, in so far as they recognize that the 
“Romanticism” of one country may have little in common with 
that of another, and at all events ought to be defined in dis- 
tinctive terms. But the discrimination of the Romanticisms 
which I have in mind is not solely or chiefly a division upon 
lines of nationality or language. What is needed is that any 
study of the subject should begin with a recognition of a 
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prima facie plurality of Romanticisms, of possibly quite distinct 
thought-complexes, a number of which may appear in one 
country. There is no hope of clear thinking on the part of the 
student of modern liierature, if—as, alas! has been repeatedly 
done by eminent writers—he vaguely hypostatizes the term, 
and starts with the presumption that “Romanticism” is the 
heaven-appointed designation of some single real entity, or type 
of entities, to be found in nature. He must set out from the 
simple and obvious fact that there are various historic episodes 
or movements to which different historians of our own or other 
periods have, for one reason or another, given the name. There 
is a movement which began in Germany in the seventeen- 
nineties—the only one which has an indisputable title to be 
called Romanticism, since it invented the term for its own 
use. There is another movement which began pretty definitely 
in England in the seventeen-forties. There is a movement 
which began in France in 1801. There is another movement 
which began in France in the second decade of the century, is 
linked with the German movement, and took over the German 
name. There is the rich and incongruous collection of ideas to 
be found in Rousseau. There are numerous other things 
called Romanticism by various writers whom I cited at the 
outset. The fact that the same name has been given by 
different scholars to all of these episodes is no evidence, and 
scarcely even establishes a presumption, that they are identical 
in essentials. There may be some least common denominator 
of them all; but if so, it has never yet been clearly exhibited, 
and its presence is not to be assumed a priori. In any case, 
each of these so-called Romanticisms was a highly complex 
and usually an exceedingly unstable intellectual compound; 
each, in other words, was made up of various unit-ideas linked 
together, for the most part, not by any indissoluble bonds of 
logical necessity, but by alogical associative processes, greatly 
facilitated and partly caused, in the case of the Romanticisms 
which grew up after the appellation ‘Romantic’ was invented, 
by the congenital and acquired ambiguities of the word. And 
when certain of these Romanticisms have in truth significant 
elements in common, they are not necessarily the same elements 
in any two cases. Romanticism A may have one characteristic 
presupposition or impulse, X, which it shares with Romanticism 
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B, another characteristic, Y, which it shares with Roman- 
ticism C, to which X is wholly foreign. In the case, moreover, 
of those movements or schools to which the label was applied 
in their own time, the contents under the label sometimes 
changed radically and rapidly. At the end of a decade or two 
you had the same men and the same party appellation, but 
profoundly different ideas. As everyone knows, this is precisely 
what happened in the case of what is called French Roman- 
ticism. It may or may not be true that, as M. A. Viatte has 
, recently sought to show,?*at the beginning of this process of trans- 
formation some subtle leaven was already at work which made 
the final outcome inevitable; the fact remains that in most of 
its practically significant sympathies and affiliations of a literary, 
ethical, political, and religious sort, the French ‘‘Romanticism”’ 
of the eighteen-thirties was the antithesis of that of the beginning 
of the century. 

But the essential of the second remedy is that each of these 
Romanticisms—after they are first thus roughly discriminated 
with respect to their representatives or their dates—should be 
resolved, by a more thorough and discerning analysis than is 
yet customary, into its elements—into the several ideas and 
aesthetic susceptibilities of which it is composed. Only after 
these fundamental thought-factors in it are clearly discriminated 
and fairly exhaustively enumerated, shall we be in a position to 
judge of the degree of its affinity with other complexes to 
which the same name has been applied, to see precisely what 
tacit preconceptions or controlling motives or explicit conten- 
tions were common to any two or more of them, and wherein 
they manifested distinct and divergent tendencies. 


II 


Of the needfulness of such analytic comparison and dis- 
crimination of the Romanticisms let me attempt three illustra- 
tions. 

1. In an interesting lecture before the British Academy a 
few years since, Mr. Gosse described Joseph Warton’s youthful 
poem, The Enthusiast, written in 1740, as the first clear manifest- 
ation of “the great romantic movement, such as it has enlarged 
and dwindled down to our day... . Here for the first time 


28 Le Catholicisme chez les Romantiques, 1922. 
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we find unwaveringly emphasized and repeated what was 
entirely new in literature, the essence of romantic hysteria. 
The Enthusiast is the earliest expression of complete revolt 
against the classical attitude which had been sovereign in all 
European literature for nearly a century. So completely is 
this expressed by Joseph Warton that it is extremely difficult 
to realize that he could not have come under the fascination of 
Rousseau, . . . . who was not to write anything characteristic 
until ten years later.””® Let us, then, compare the ideas dis- 
tinctive of this poem with the conception of romantische Poesie 
formulated by Friedrich Schlegel and his fellow-Romanticists 
in Germany after 1796. The two have plainly certain common 
elements. Both are forms of revolt against the neo-classical 
aesthetics; both are partly inspired by an ardent admiration for 
Shakespeare; both proclaim the creative artist’s independence 
of “rules.’? It might at first appear, therefore, that these two 
Romanticisms, in spite of natural differences of phraseology, are 
identical in essence—are separate outcroppings of the same vein 
of metal, precious or base, according to your taste. 

But a more careful scrutiny shows a contrast between them 


_ not less important—indeed, as it seems to me, more important 


—than their resemblance. The general theme of Joseph 
Warton’s poem (of which, it will be remembered, the sub-title 
is “The Lover of Nature’’) is one which had been a common- 
place for two centuries: the superiority of “nature” to “art.” 
It is a theme which goes back to Rabelais’s contrast of Physis 
and Antiphysie. It had been the inspiration of some of the 
most famous passages of Montaigne. Pope’s assay on Man 
had been full of it. The “natural’’ in contrast with the artificial 
meant, first of all, that which is not man-made; and within 
man’s life, it was supposed to consist in those expressions of 
human nature which are most spontaneous, unpremeditated, 
untouched by reflection or design, and free from the bondage of 
social convention. ‘Ce n’est pas raison,” cried Montaigne, 
“que l’art gagne le point d’honneur sur notre grande et puis- 
sante mére Nature. Nous avons tant rechargé la beauté et 
richesse de ses ouvrages par nos inventions, que nous l’avons 
tout a fait étouffée.” There follows the locus classicus of 
primitivism in modern literature, the famous passage on the 


**“Two Pioneers of Romanticism,” Proc. Brit. Acad., 1915, pp. 146-8. 
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superiority of wild fruits and savage men over those that have 
been “‘bastardized”’ by art.*® 

Warton, then, presents this ancient theme in various aspects. 
He prefers to all the beauties of the gardens of Versailles 


Some pine-topt precipice 
Abrupt and shaggy; 
he rhetorically inquires: 
Can Kent design like Nature? 
He laments 
That luxury and pomp... 


Should proudly banish Nature’s simple charms. 


He inquires why “mistaken man” should deem it nobler 


To dwell in palaces and high-roof’d halls 
Than in God’s forests, architect supreme. 


All this, if I may be permitted the expression, was old stuff. 
The principal thing that was original and significant in the 
poem was that Warton boldly applied the doctrine of the 
superiority of ‘nature’ over conscious art to the theory of 
poetry: 

What are the lays of artful Addison, 
Coldly correct, to Shakespeare’s warblings wild? 


That Nature herself was wild, untamed, was notorious, almost 
tautclogical; and it was Shakespeare’s supposed “wildness,” 
his non-conformity to the conventional rules, the spontaneous 
freedom of his imagination and his expression, that proved him 
Nature’s true pupil. 

Now this aesthetic inference had not, during the neo-classical 
period, ordinarily been drawn from the current assumption of 
the superiority of nature to art. The principle of “following 
nature” had in aesthetics usually been taken in another, or in 
more than one other, of the several dozen senses of the sacred 
word.*! Yet in other provinces of thought an analogous in- 
ference had long since and repeatedly been suggested. From the 


% Fssais, 1,31. Thereisa certain irony in the fact that the sort of naturalism 
here expressed by Montaigne was to be the basis of a Shakespeare-revival in the 
eighteenth century. For Shakespeare’s own extreme antipathy to the passage 
is shown by the fact that he wrote two replies to it—a humorous one in The 
Tempest, a serious and profound one in The Winter’s Tale. 
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first the fashion of conceiving of “nature” (in the sense in which 
it was antithetic to “art’’) as norm had made for antinomianism, 
in some degree or other—for a depreciation of restraint, for the 
ideal of “letting yourself go.” There seems to be an idea current 
that an antinomian temper was, at some time in the eighteenth 
century, introduced into aesthetic theory and artistic practise 
by some Romanticist, and that it thence speedily spread to 
moral feeling and social conduct.* The historic sequence is 
precisely the opposite. It was Montaigne again—not usually 
classified as a Romanticist—who wrote: 

J’ai pris bien simplement et crament ce précepte ancien: ‘que nous ne 
saurions faillir 4 suivre Nature’ . . . Je n’ai pas corrigé, comme Socrate, par 
la force de la raison, mes complexions naturelles, je n’ai aucunement troublé, 
par art, mon inclination; je me laisse aller comme je suis venu; je ne combats 
rien. 

It was Pope who asked: 

Can that offend great Nature’s God 
Which Nature’s self inspires? 

and who spoke of 
Wild Nature’s vigor working at the root 


as the source of the passions in which all the original and vital 
energies of men are contained. 

Aside from a certain heightening of the emotional tone, then, 
the chief novelty of Warton’s poem lay in its suggesting the 
application of these ideas to a field from which they had been 
curiously and inconsistently excluded, in its introduction of 
antinomianism, of a rather mild sort, into the conception of 
poetic excellence.“ But this extension was obviously implicit 


"This is not rhetorical exaggeration; at least sixty different senses or 
applications of the notion of “nature” as norm can be clearly distinguished. 

"So apparently Mr. Gosse: “When the history of the [Romantic] school 
comes to be written, there will be a piquancy in tracing an antinomianism 
down from the blameless Warton to the hedonist essays of Oscar Wilde and 
the frenzied anarchism of the futurists” (op. cit., p. 15). 

Essais, III. 12. 

™ The title of the poem and some elements of its thought and feeling— 
especially its note of religious “enthusiasm” for “Nature” in the sense of the 
visible universe—are akin to, and probably derivative from, Shaftesbury’s 


_ Moralists. But in Shaftesbury there is no opposition of “nature” to “art” 


and no antinomian strain, either ethical or aesthetic; “decorum,” “order,” 
“balance,” and “proportion” are among his favorite words. 
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from the outset in the logic of that protean “naturalism” which 
had been the most characteristic and potent force in modern 
thought since the late Renaissance; it was bound to be made 
by somebody sooner or later. Nor was Warton’s the first 
aesthetic application of the principle; it had already been applied 
to an art in the theory and practice of which eighteenth- 
century Englishmen were keenly interested—the art of land- 
scape design. The first great revolt against the neo-classical 
aesthetics was not in literature at all, but in gardening; the 
second, I think, was in architectural taste; and all three were 
inspired by the same ideas. Since, the “artful Addison” had 
observed, “artificial works receive a greater advantage from 
their resemblance of such as are natural,’”’ and since Nature is 
distinguished by her “‘rough, careless strokes,”’ the layer-out of 
gardens should aim at “an artificial rudeness much more charm- 
ing than that neatness and elegancy usually met with.”* This 
horticultural Romanticism had been preached likewise by Sir 
William Temple, Pope, Horace Walpole, Batty Langley, and 
others, and ostensibly exemplified in the work of Kent, Brown, 
and Bridgeman. Warton in the poem in question describes 
Kent as at least doing his best to imitate in his gardens the 
wildness of Nature: 
He, by rules unfettered, boldly scorns 
Formality and method; round and square 
Disdaining, plans irregularly great. 

It was no far cry from this to the rejection of the rules in the 
drama, to a revulsion against the strait-laced regularity and 
symmetry of the heroic couplet, to a general turning from con- 
vention, fotmality, method, artifice, in all the arts. 

There had, however, from the first been a curious duality of 
meaning in the antithesis of “nature” and “art’”—one of the 
most pregnant of the long succession of confusions of ideas 
which make up much of the history of human thought. While 
the “natural” was, on the one hand, conceived as the wild and 
spontaneous and “irregular,”’ it was also conceived as the simple, 
the naif, the unsophisticated. No two words were more fixedly 
associated in the mind of the sixteenth, seventeenth and early 
eighteenth centuries than “Nature” and “simple.” Con- 
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sequently the idea of preferring nature to custom and to art 
usually carried with it the suggestion of a program of simplifica- 
tion, of reform by elimination; in other words, it implied 
primitivism. The “natural’’ was a thing you reached by going 
back and by leaving out. And this association of ideas— 
already obvious in Montaigne, in Pope, and scores of other 
extollers of ‘Nature’”’—is still conspicuous in Warton’s poem 
It was the “bards of old’ who were “fair Nature’s friends.” 
The poet envies 


The first of men, ere yet confined 
In smoky cities. 


He yearns to dwell in some 


Isles of innocence from mortal view 
Deeply retired beneath a plantane’s shade, 
Where Happiness and Quiet sit enthroned, 
With simple Indian swains. 

For one term of the comparison, then, I limit myself, for 
brevity’s sake, to this poem to which Mr. Gosse has assigned so 
important a place in literary history. There were, of course, 
even in the writings of the elder Warton, and still more in 
other phenomena frequently called “Romantic,” between the 
1740’s and the 1790’s, further elements which cannot be con- 
sidered here. There is observable, for example, in what it has 
become the fashion to classify as the early phases of English 
Romanticism, the emergence of what may be called gothicism, 
and the curious fact of iis partial and temporary fusion with 
naturalism. It is one of the interesting problems of the analytic 
history of ideas to see just how and why naturalism and gothic- 
ism became allied in the eighteenth century in England, though 
little, if at all,in France. But for the present purpose it suffices 
to take The Enthusiast as typical, in one especially important 
way, of a great deal of the so-called Romanticism before the 
seventeen-nineties—a Romanticism, namely, which, whatever 
further characteristics it may have had, was based upon 
naturalism (in the sense of the word which I have indicated) 
and was associated with primitivism of some mode or degree. 

2. For in this fundamental point this earlier “Romanticism” 
differed essentially from that of the German aesthetic theorists 
and poets who chose the term “Romantic poetry” as the most 
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suitable designation for their own literary ideals and program. 
The latter “Romanticism” is in its very essence a denial of the 
older naturalistic presuppositions, which Warton’s poem had 
manifested in a special and somewhat novel way. The German 
movement received its immediate and decisive impetus from 
Schiller’s essay On Naive and Sentimental Poetry; and what it 
derived from that confused work was the conviction that 
‘‘harmony with nature,” in any sense which implied an opposi- 
tion to “culture,” to “art,” to reflection and self-conscious 
effort, was neither possible nor desirable for the modern man or 
the modern artist.** The Friihromantiker learned from Schiller 
the idea of an art which should look back no more to the primi- 
tive than to the classical—the notions of which, incidentally, 
Schiller had curiously fused—for its models and ideals; which 
should be the appropriate expression, not of a nattirliche but of 
a ktinstlicke Bildung; which, so far from desiring simplification, 
so far from aiming ai the sort of harmony in art and life which 
is to be attained by the method of leaving out, should seek 
first fullness of content, should have for its program the adequate 
expression of the entire range of human experience and the 
entire reach of the human imagination. For man, the artificial, 
Friedrich Schlegel observed, is “natural.’’ ‘Die Abstraktion 
ist ein ktinstlicher Zustand. Dies ist kein Grund gegen sie, denn 
es ist dem Menschen gewiss natiirlich, sich dann und wann 
auch in kiinstliche Zustiande zu versetzen.” And again: “Eine 
nur im Gegensatz der Kunst und Bildung natiirliche Denkart 
soll es gar nicht geben.” To be unsophisticated, to revert to 
the mental state of ‘“‘simple Indian swains,”’ was the least of the 
ambitions pf a German Romantic—though, since the unsophis- 
ticated is one type of human character, his art was not, at least 
in theory, indifferent even to that. The Shakespeare whom he 
admired was no gifted child of nature addicted to ‘‘warblings 
wild.” Shakespeare, said A. W. Schlegel, is not “ein blindes 
wildlaufendes Genie;”’ he had ‘“‘a system in his artistic practise 
and an astonishingly profound and deeply meditated one.”’ 
The same critic seems to be consciously attacking either Joseph 
Warton’s or Gray’s famous lines about Shakespeare when he 
writes: “Those poets whom it is customary to represent as 
* Cf. the writer’s “Schiller and the Genesis of Romanticism,” Mod. Lang. 
Notes, XXXV. 1-9, 136-146. : 
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carefree nurslings of nature, without art and without schooling, 
if they produce works of genuine excellence, give evidence of 
exceptional cultivation (Kultur) of their mental powers, of 
practised art, of ripely pondered and just designs.” The great- 
ness of Shakespeare, in the eyes of these Romantics, lay in his 
Universalitat, his sophisticated insight into human nature and 
the many-sidedness of his portrayal of character; it was this, 
as Friedrich Schlegel said, that made him “wie der Mittelpunkt 
der romantischen Kunst.” It may be added that another 
trait of the Romanticism found by Mr. Gosse in Joseph Warton, 
namely, the feeling that didactic poetry is not poetic, was also 
repudiated by early German Romanticism: ‘How,’ asked 
F. Schlegel again, “‘can it be said that ethics (die Moral) belongs 
merely to philosophy, when the greatest part of poetry relates 
to the art of living and to the knowledge of human nature?’”” 

The difference, then, I suggest, is more significant, more 
pregnant, than the likeness between these two Romanticisms. 
Between the assertion of the superiority of “nature” over con- 
scious ‘‘art’’ and that of the superiority of conscious art over 
mere “nature”; between a way of thinking of which primitivism 
is of the essence and one of which the idea of perpetual self- 
transcendence is of the essence; between a fundamental pre- 
ference for simplicity—even though a “‘wild’”’ simplicity—and a 
fundamental preference for diversity and complexity; between 
the sort of ingenuous naiveté characteristic of The Enthusiast 
and the sophisticated subtlety of the conception of romantic 
irony: between these the antithesis is one of the most radical 
that modern thought and taste have to show. I don’t deny 
anyone’s right to call both these things Romanticism, if he 
likes; but I cannot but observe that the fashion of giving both 
the same name has led to a good deal of unconscious falsification 
of the history of ideas. The elements of the one Romanticism 
tend to be read into the other; the nature and profundity of the 
oppositions between them tend to be overlooked; and the 
relative importance of the different changes of preconceptions 
in modern thought, and of susceptibilities in modern taste, 


% Quotations in this paragraph from F. Schlegel are from Athenaeum, II, 
1, p. 29; II, 1, p. 12; I, 2, p. 68; III, 1, p. 19. Those from A. W. Schlegel have 
already been cited by Marie Joachimi, Weltanschauung der Romantik, pp. 179- 
183. 
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tends to be wrongly estimated. I shall not attempt to cite here 
what seem to me examples of such historical errors; but the 
sum of them is, I think, far from negligible. 

Between the “Romanticism” which is but a special and 
belated manifestation of the naturalism that dates from the 
Renaissance, and the “Romanticism” which began at the end of 
the eighteenth century in Germany (as well as that which ap- 
peared a little later in France) there is another difference not less 
significant. This is due to the identification of the meaning 
of “Romantic” in the later movement with “Christian’’—and 
mainly with the medieval implications of the latter term. This 
was not the central idea in the original notion of “Romantic 
poetry” as conceived by Friedrich Schlegel. Primarily, as I have 
elsewhere tried to show,** the adjective meant for him and the 
entire school “‘das eigentiimlich Moderne” in contrast with 
“das eigentiimlich Antike.’’ But it early occurred to him 
that the historic cause of the supposed radical differentiation 
of modern from classical art could lie only in the influence of 
Christianity. He wrote in 1796, before his own conversion to 
what he had already defined as the “romantic,” i.e., modern, 
point of view: 

So licherlich und geschmacklos sich dieses Trachten nach dem Reich Gottes 
in der christlichen Poesie offenbaren michte; so wird es dem Geschichtsforscher 
doch eine sehr merkwiirdige Erscheinung, wenn er gewahr wird, dass eben 
dieses Streben, das absolut Vollkommne und Unendliche zu realisiren, eine 
unter dem unaufhérlichen Wechsel der Zeiten und bei der gréssten Verschieden- 
heit der Vélker bleibende Eigenschaft dessen ist, was man mit dem besten 
Rechte modern nennen ¢arf.*® 


When, after reading Schiller’s essay, Schlegel himself became 
a devotee of those aesthetic ideals which he had previously 
denounced, he wrote (1797): 

Nachdem die vollendete natiirliche Bildung der Alten entschieden gesunken, 
und ohne Rettung ausgeartet war, ward durch den Verlust der endlichen 
Realitaét und die Zerriittung vollendeter Form ein Streben nach unendlicher 
Realitét veranlasst, welches bald allgemeiner Ton des Zeitalters wurde.” 


“Romantic”’ art thus came to mean—for one thing—an art 
inspired by or expressive of some idea or some ethical temper 


“The Meaning of Romantic,” etc. Mod. Lang. Notes, XXXI. 385-396; 
~XXXII. 65-77. 

* Review of Herder’s Humanitdtsbricfe; in Minor, Fr. Schlegel, 1794-1802. 

 Vorrede to Die Griechen und Rémer, in Minor, op. cit., I. 82. 
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supposed to be essential in Christianity. ‘“Ursprung und 
Charakter der ganzen neuern Poesie lisst sich so leicht aus dem 
Christentume ableiten, dass man die romantische eben so gut 
die christliche nennen kénnte,’ said Richter in 1804, repeating 
what had by that time become a commonplace. But the 
nature of the essentially Christian, and therefore essentially 
Romantic, spirit was variously conceived. Upon one charac- 
teristic of it there was, indeed, rather general agreement among 
the German Romanticists: the habit of mind introduced by 
Christianity was distinguished by a certain insatiability; it 
aimed at infinite objectives and was incapable of lasting 
satisfaction with any goods actually reached. It became a 
favorite platitude to say that the Greeks and Romans set 
themselves limited ends to attain, were able to attain them, and 
were thus capable of self-satisfaction and finality; and that - 
modern or “romantic” art differed from this most fundament- 
ally, by reason of its Christian origin, in being, as Schiller had 
said, a Kunst des Unendlichen. ‘Absolute Abstraktion, Vern- 
ichtung des Jetzigen, Apotheose der Zukunft, dieser eigentlich 
bessern Welt!; dies ist der Kern der Geheisse des Christentums,”’ 
declared Novalis. In its application to artistic practise this 
“apotheosis of the future’ meant the ideal of endless progress, 
of “eine progressive Universalpoesie” in the words of Fr. 
Schlegel’s familiar definition; it implied the demand that art 
shall always go on bringing new provinces of life within its 
domain and achieving ever fresh and original effects. But 
anything which was, or was supposed to be, especially charac- 
teristic of the Christian Weltanschawung tended to become a 
part of the current connotation of ‘Romantic’, and also a part 
of the actual ideals of the school. Preoccupation with super- 
sensible realities and a feeling of the illusoriness of ordinary 
existence was thus often held to be a distinctive trait of Roman- 
tic art, on the ground that Christianity is an otherworldly 
religion: “in der christlichen Ansicht,’’ said A. W. Schlegel, ‘‘die 
Anschauung des Unendlichen hat das Endliche vernichtet; das 
Leben ist zur Schattenwelt und zur Nacht geworden.’* An- 
other recognized characteristic of Christianity, and therefore of 
“ Vorschule der Aesthelik, 1, Programm V, § 23. 


“© Vorlesungen tiber dramatische Kunst wnd Literatur, 1809-11, in Werke, 
1846, V. 16. Cf. also Novalis’s Hymnen an die Nacht. 
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the “Romantic,” was ethical dualism, a conviction that there 
are in man’s constitution two natures ceaselessly at war. The 
Greek ideal, in the elder Schlegel’s words, was “volkommene 
Eintracht und Ebenmass aller Kriafte, natiirliche Harmonie. 
Die Neueren hingegen sind zum Bewusstsein der inneren 
Entzweiung gekommen, welche ein solches Ideal unmdéglich 
macht.’** Directly related to this, it was perceived, was 
the “inwardness” of Christianity, its preoccupation with 
“the heart”’ as distinguished from the outward act, its tendency 
to introspection; and hence, as Mme de Stael and others 
observed, “modern” or “Romantic” art has discovered, and 
has for its peculiar province, the inexhaustible realm of the inner 
life of man: 

Les anciens avaient, pour ainsi dire, une 4me corporlle, dont tous les 
mouvements étaient forts, directs, et conséquents; il n’en est pas de méme du 
cceur humain développé par le christianisme: les modernes ont puisé dans le 
repentir chrétien l’habitude de se replier continuellement sur eux-mémes. 
Mais, pour manifester cette existence tout intérieure, il faut qu’une grande 
variété dans les faits présente sous toutes les formes les nuances infinies de ce 
qui se passe dans l’4me.“ 

It is one of the many paradoxes of the history of the word, 
and of the controversies centering about it, that several eminent 
literary historians and cri.ics of our time have conceived the 
moral essence of Romanticism as consisting in a kind of “this- 
worldliness” and a negation of what one of them has termed 
“the Christian and classical dualism.” Its most deplorable 
and dangerous error, in the judgment of these critics, is its 
deficient realization of the “civil war in the cave” of man’s 
soul, its belief in the “natural goodness” of man. They thus 
define “Romanticism” in terms precisely opposite to those in 
which it was often defined by the writers who first called their 
own ideals Romantic; and this fashion, I can’t but think, has 
done a good deal to obscure the palpable and important histor- 
ical fact that the one Romanticism which has thus (as I have 
said) an unequivocal title to the name was—among other and 
often incongruous things—a rediscovery and revival, for better 
or worse, of what these critics, at least, regard as charac- 
teristically Christian modes of thought and feeling—of a mys- 
tical and otherworldly type of religion and a sense of the inner 
* Op. cit., V, 17. 

“ De V Allemagne, Pt. I, chap. XI. 
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moral struggle as the distinctive fact in human experience— 
such as had been for a century alien to the dominant tendencies 
in ‘polite’ literature. The new movement was, almost from the 
first, a revolt against what was conceived to be paganism in 
religion and ethics as definitely as against classicism in art. 
The earliest important formulation of its implications for 
religious philosophy was Schleiermacher’s famous Reden (1799) 
addressed “to the cultivated contemners of religion,” a work pro- 
foundly—sometimes, indeed, morbidly—dualistic in its ethical 
temper. Christianity, declares Schleiermacher, is durch und 2 
durch polemisch; it knows no truce in the warfare of the spiritual : 
with the natural man, it finds no end in the task of inner self- , 
discipline.“ And the Reden, it must be remembered, were (in | 
the words of a German literary historian) “greeted by the 
votaries of Romanticism as a gospel.’ 

Now it is not untrue to describe the ethical tendency of the 
“Romanticism” which had its roots in naturalism—that is, in : 
the assumption of the sole excellence of what in man is native, 


primitive, “wild,” attainable without other struggle than that 
required for emancipation from social conventions and arti- 
_ficialities—as anti-dualistic and essentially non-moral. This 
aspect of it can be seen even in the poem of the “blameless 
Warton,” when he describes the life of the state of nature for 


* Cf. Fiinfte Rede: “Nirgends is die Religion so vollkommen idealisiert als 
in Christentum und durch die.urspriingliche Voraussetzung desselben; und ; 
eben damit ist immerwalirendes Streiten gegen alles Wirkliche in der Religion : 
als eine Aufgabe hingestellt, der nie villig Geniige geleistet werden kann, Eben 
weil tiberall das Ungéttliche ist und wirkt, und weil alles Wirkliche zugleich als 
unheilig erscheint, ist eine unendliche Heiligkeit das Ziel des Christentums. 
Nie zufrieden mit dem Erlangten, sucht es auch in seinen reinsten Erzeugnissen, ; 
auch in seinen heiligsten Gefiihlen noch die Spuren des Irreligiésen und der der 
Einheit des Ganzen entgegengesetzten und von ihm abggwandten Tendenz alles 
Endlichen.” 

“Typical is the review of the book in thesAthenaeum, II, 299: “Fiir 
mich ist das Christentum und die Art wie es eingeleitet und das, was ewig 
bleiben soll in ihm, gesetzt wird, mit das Grésste im ganzen Werk.” Cf. also 
Schlegel’s defense of Fichte against the charge of having “attacked religion”: 
“Wenn das Interesse am Uebersinnlichen das Wesen der Religion ist, so ist 
seine ganze Lehre Religion in Form der Philosophie.” There are, undeniably, 
also occasional manifestations of a conflicting strain in the Friihromantizer, 
especially in Novalis; but these are not the usual, dominant, innovating and 
characteristic things in the body of ideas of the school; they are rather vestigial 
structures, such as are to be found remaining in all new developments. 
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which he yearns. But as a consequence of the prevalent neglect 
to discriminate the Romanticisms, the very movement which 
was the beginning of a deliberate and vigorous insurrection 
against the naturalistic assumptions that had been potent, 
and usually dominant, in modern thought for more than three 
centuries, is actually treated as if it were a continuation of that 
tendency. Thesis and antithesis have, partly through accidents 
of language, and partly through a lack of careful observation 
on the part of historians of literature, been called by the same 
name, and consequently have frequently been assumed to be 
the same thing. An ideal of ceaseless striving towards goals 
too vast or too exacting ever to be wholly attained has been 
confused with a nostalgia for the untroubled, because unaspir- 
ing, indolent, and unselfconscious, life of the man of nature. 
Thus one of the widest and deepest-reaching lines of cleavage 
in modern thought has been more or less effectually concealed 
by a word. 

3. This cleavage between naturalistic and anti-naturalistic 
“Romanticism” crosses national lines; and it manifestly cuts, so 
to say, directly through the person of one great writer com- 
monly classed among the initiators of the Romantic movement 
in France. The author of the Essai sur les révolutions and of 
the earlier-written parts of Afala may perhaps properly be 
called a Romantic; the author of the later-written parts of the 
latter work and of the Génie du Christianisme may perhaps 
properly be called a Romantic; but it is obvious that the word 
has, in most important respects, not merely different but 
antithetic senses in these two applications of it to the same 
person. Chateaubriand before 1799 represented in some sort 
the culmination of the naturalistic and primitivistic Roman- 
ticism of which Mr. Gosse sees the beginning in Joseph Warton;*” 


“ There are, for example, passages in the penultimate section of the Essai 
sur les révolutions which present a close parallel to some in The Enthusiast; 
e.g.: “O homme de la nature, c’est toi seul qui me fais me glorifier d’étre homme! 
Ton coeur ne connait point la dépendance; tu ne sais ce que c’est que de ramper 
dans une cour ou de caresser un tigre populaire. Que t’importent nos arts, 
notre luxe, nos villes? As-tu besoin de spectacle, tu te rends au temple de la 
nature, a la religieuse forét . . . Mais il n’y a donc point de gouvernement, 
point de liberté? De liberte? si: une délicieuse, une céleste, celle de la nature. 
Et quelle est-elle, cette liberté? . . . Qu’on vienne passer une nuit avec moi 
chez les sauvages du Canada, peut-étre alors parviendrai-je 4 donner quelque 
idée de cette espéce de liberté.” : 
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he had not only felt intensely but had even gratified the yearn- 
ing to live “with simple Indian swains.” That the Chateau- 
briand of 1801 represents just as clearly a revolt against this 
entire tendency is sufficiently evident from the repudiation of 
primitivism in the first preface to Atala: 

Je ne suis point, comme M. Rousseau, un enthousiaste des sauvages; . . . 
je ne crois point que la pure nature soit la plus belle chose du monde. Je 1’ai 
toujours trouvée fort laide partout od j’ai eu occasion de la voir . . . Avec ce 
mot de nature on a tout perdu. 


Thus the magic word upon which the whole scheme of ideas of 
the earlier writing had depended is now plainly characterized 
as the fruitful source of error and confusion that it was. And 
in his views about the drama the Chateaubriand cf 1801 was 
opposed loth to the movement represented by The Enthusiast 
and to the German Romanticism of his own time. Shakespeare 
was (though mainly, as we have seen, for differing reasons) the 


_ idol of both; but Chateaubriand in his Essai sur la littérature 


anglaise” writes of Shakespeare in the vein, and partly in the 
words, of Voltaire and Pope. In point of natural genius, he 
grants, the English dramatist was without a peer in his own 
age, and perhaps in any age: “je ne sais si jamais homme a 
jeté des regards plus profonds sur la nature humaine.” But 
Shakespeare knew almost nothing of the requirements of the 
drama as an art: ' 

Il faut se persuader d’abord qu’ écrire est un art; que cet art a nécessaire- 
ment ses genres, et que chaque genre a ses régles. Et qu’on ne dise pas que les 
genres et les régles sont arbitraires; ils sont nés de la nature méme; |’art a 
seulement séparé ce que la nature a confondu . . . On peut dire que Racine, 
dans toute l’excellence de son art, est plus naturel que Shakespeare. 


Chateaubriand here, to be sure, still finds the standard of art 
in “nature’’; but it is “nature” in the sense of the neo-classical 
critics, a sense in which it is not opposed, but equivalent, to an 
art that rigorously conforms to fixed rules. And the “great 
literary paradox of the partisans of Shakespeare,” he observes, 
is that their arguments imply that “there are no rules of the 
drama,” which is equivalent to asserting “that an art is not 


48 On the two strains in Afala, cf. Chinard, L’ Exotisme américain dans l’oeuvre 
de Chateaubriand, 1918, ch. ix. 

4? The section on Shakespeare was published in April, 1801 (Mélanges 
politiques et littéraires, 1854, pp. 390ff.). : 
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an art.” Voltaire rightly felt that “by banishing all rules and 
returning to pure nature, nothing was easier than to equal the 
chefs-d’ oeuvre of the English stage;” and he was well advised in 
recanting his earlier too enthusiastic utterances about Shake- 
speare, since he saw that ‘“‘en relevant les beautés des barbares, il 
avait séduit des hommes qui, comme lui, ne sauraient séparer 
alliage de lor.” Chateaubriand regrets that “the Cato of 
Addison is no longer played” and that consequently “on ne se 
délasse au théAtre anglais des monstruosités de Shakespeare 
que par les horreurs d’Otway.” ‘Comment,’ he exclaims, 
“ne pas gémir de voir une nation éclairée, et qui compte 
parmi ses critiques les Pope et les Addison, de la voir s’extasier 
sur le portrait de l’apothicaire dans Roméo et Juliette. C’est le 
burlesque le plus hideux et le plus dégofitant.” The entire 
passage might almost have been written with Warton’s poem 
in mind, socompletely and methodically does this later ‘“Roman- 
ticist’”’ controvert the aesthetic principles and deride the 
enthusiams of the English ‘““Romanticist” of 1740. It is worth 
noting, also, that Chateaubriand at this time thinks almost as 
ill of Gothic architecture as of Shakespeare and of /a pure 
nature: 

Une beauté dans Shakespeare n’excuse pas ses innombrables défauts: 


un monument gothique peut plaire par son obscurité et la difformité méme de 
"ses proportions, ‘nais personne nc songe 4 batir un palais sur son modéle.*° 


We have, then, observed and compared—very far from exhaus- 
tively, of course, yet in some of their most fundamental and 
determinative ideas—three ‘“Romanticisms.” In the first and 
second we have found certain common elements, but still 
more signifigant oppositions; in the second and third we have 
found certain other common elements, but likewise significant 
oppositions. But between the first and third the common 
elements are very scanty; such as there are, it could, I think, 
be shown, are not the same as those subsisting between either 
the first and second or the second and third; and in their ethical 
preconceptions and implications and the crucial articles of their 


It is somewhat difficult to reconcile this with the eloquent passage on the 
Gothic church in the Génie du Christianisme (V, Ch. 8); yet even there, while 
ascribing to the Gothic style “une beauté qui lui est particuliére,”” Chateaubriand 
also refers to its “proportions barbares.” 
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literary creeds, the opposition between them is almost absolute. 

All three of these historic episodes, it is true, are far more 
complex than I have time to show. I am attempting only to 
illustrate the nature of a certain procedure in the study of 
what is called Romanticism, to suggest its importance, and to 
present one or two specific results of the use of it. A complete 
analysis would qualify, without invalidating, these results, in 
several ways. It would (for one thing) bring out certain import- 
ant connections between the revolt against the neo-classical 
aesthetics (common to two of the episodes mentioned) and other 
aspects of eighteenth-century thought." It would, again, 
exhibit fully certain internal oppositions in at least two of the 
Romanticisms considered. For example, in German Roman- 
ticism between 1797 and 1800 there grew up, and mainly from 
a single root, both an “apotheosis of the future” and a tendency 
to retrospection—a retrospection directed, not, indeed, towards 
classical antiquity or towards the primitive, but towards the 
medieval. A belief in progress and a spirit of reaction were, 
paradoxically, twin offspring of the same idea, and were nur- 
tured for a time in the same minds. But it is just these internal 
incongruities which make it most of all evident, as it seems to 
me, that any attempt at a general appraisal even of a single 
chronologically determinate Romanticism—still more, of 
“Romanticism” as a whole—is a fatuity. When a Roman- 
ticism has been analyzed into the distinct “strains” or ideas 
which compose it, the true philosophic affinities and the event- 
ual practical influence in life and art of these several strains will 
usually be found to be exceedingly diverse and often con- 
flicting. It will, no doubt, remain abstractly possible to raise 
the question whether the preponderant effect, moral or aesthetic, 
of one or another large movement which has been called by 
the name was good or bad. But that ambitious inquiry cannot 
even be legitimately begun until a prior task of analysis and 
detailed comparison—of the sort that I have attempted here to 
indicate—has been accomplished. And when this has been 
done, I doubt whether the larger question will seem to have 
much importance or meaning. What will then appear histor- 
ically significant and philosophically instructive will be the 

‘! With this topic, upon which there is a good deal to be said, the writer is 
dealing elsewhere. 
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way in which each of these distinguishable strains has worked 
itself out, what its elective affinities for other ideas, and its 
historic consequences, have shown themselves to be. The 
categories which it has become customary to use in distinguish- 
ing and classifying ‘“movements” in literature or philosophy 
and in describing the nature of the significant transitions which 
have taken place in taste and in opinion, are far too rough, crude, 
undiscriminating—and none of them so hopelessly so as the 
category “Romantic.” It is not any large complexes of ideas, 
such as that term has almost always been employed to designate, 
but rather certain simpler, diversely combinable, intellectual 
and emotional components of such complexes, that are the true 
elemental and dynamic factors in the history of thought and 
of art; and it is with the genesis, the vicissitudes, the manifold 
and often dramatic interactions of these, that it is the task of 
the historian of ideas in literature to become acquainted. 


ArTHUR O. LovEjoy 
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XII. MURET AND THE HISTORY OF 
“ATTIC” PROSE 


It is doubtful whether any other great literary reputation of 
the Renaissance has survived in so ambiguous and confused a 
State as that of Marc-Antoine Muret, recognized in his own 
time and ever since as the best writer of Latin prose in the 
second half of the sixteenth century. The most important 
event in the history of literary ideas during that period was the 
controversy concerning the imitation of Cicero; and in that 
controversy and the various conflicts connected with it Muret 
was more or less engaged at all periods of his career. Yet 
modern literary history tells us nothing intelligible of his part 
in it; or, to speak more exactly, it records two conflicting state- 
ments. On the one hand, he appears as the associate of Bembo, 
Sadoleto, Longueil in the stricter sect of the Ciceronians, a 
more accomplished, and not less devoted, imitator of the master. 
This is certainly the commoner view among those who have any 
acquaintance with his name; for generations he has been held 
up to the admiration even of school-children as the modern 
Cicero! How confusing it is then to find that he also holds a 
conspicuous place in the sketches—few and inadequate—of 
the movetaent of opposition that finally triumphed at the end 
of his century over the great rhetorical scheme of education. 
From his letters and orations one or two passages have been 
cited which outdo the sarcasm of Erasmus’ Ciceronianus and 
display a latitude of classical taste which even a modern critic 
cannot regard without dubiety? 

It is clear that this is a case requiring some particular ex- 
planation; the evidence will not tell a consistent story without 
careful interpretation. But when we turn to the scholars who 
have attempted a picture of Muret’s career we find neither 
agreement among them nor any single explanation that carries 


1See the quotations from German teachers prefixed to the Scripta Selecta, 
Teubner ed., two vols, Leipzic, 1887; Reinach, Cornélie ou le Latin sans Larmes, 


Preface. 
2 Passage quoted by Izora Scott, Controversies over the Imitation of Cicero, 


N. Y. 1910. 
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conviction to the mind of the reader. Mark Pattison,’ in a 
readable but superficial review of the subject, decides that he 
is one of those true Ciceronians who succeed in being like their 
master by not imitating him. Yet this interesting conclusion 
will not stand the test of the most obvious facts in the case; 
for it is evident that in some of his orations he deliberately 
does imitate Cicero, while in otu 5 he is just as deliberately 
not imitating him, but self-consciously reproducing a style 
directly opposed to his. Charles Dejob, Muret’s only careful 
biographer, has indeed marshalled all the facts of his life with 
admirable care, and provided the materials for their interpre- 
tation. But he has placed himself too near his subject to see 
it in its historical relations, and his only explanation of the 
variations of opinion and purpose that appear in Muret’s 
intellectual career is found in the extreme mobility of his ~ 
temperament. This is an explanation that might indeed satisfy 
a reader’s curiosity; but it would leave him with no further 
interest in the career of Muret. 

It is a curious, not to say a disgraceful, fact that an author 
whose reputation depends—whether justly or unjustly—almost 
solely on the excellence of his prose-form has not yet been 
placed in an intelligible relation with the progress of modern. 
style. But the fault does not lie chiefly with the critics who 
have written about him. It lies in the failure of modern literary 
history to recognize the importance and the true character of 
the literary movement in which the explanation of Muret’s 
career is involved—the movement of opposition to the Cicer- 
onian dogma which swept everything before it in the last 
quarter of the sixteenth century and established the forms of 
prose-style both in Latin and in the vernacular tongues that 
prevailed throughout Europe in the seventeenth century. The 
modern scholar finds peculiar difficulties in the study of this 
subject, the most baffling of them all perhaps being his inability 
to pass in thought back and forth from the facts of Latin to the 
facts of vernacular style as easily as men of the age of Mon- 
taigne and Bacon were wont todo. But these difficulties explain 
rather than excuse his failure to recognize a phase of the history 


§ Essays, Oxford, 1889, I. 124-131. 
*C. Dejob, Marc-Antoine Muret, Paris, 1881. Upon this accurate and 
useful work I have depended almost wholly for the facts of Muret’s life. 
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of prose-style which must be understood before the transition 
from the Renaissance prose of the sixteenth century to the 
so-called classical style of the end of the seventzernth can be 
intelligibly described. Hitherto the opposition of Bacon, 
Lipsius and Montaigne to the imitators of Cicero has been but 
casually and perfunctorily described as a negative movement, 
designed to correct the extravagances of humanism and to 
complete the correction of taste begun by Erasmus fifty years 
earlier. It was in fact a movement of progress and discovery, 
which brought prose-style into living connection with the 
intellectual movement of the period from 1570 to 1660 and 
with the parallel tendencies of the same period in the other 
arts, the sculpture and architecture of Bernini, the painting of 
Tintoretto and El Greco, the poetry of Donne and Marino, of 
Ben Jonson and Corneille.’ 

It is in connection with this later anti-Ciceronianism that 
Muret’s literary opinions are to be interpreted; and there are 
therefore two good reasons for studying them anew. The first 
is that by this means we may get such a view of a great intellec- 
tual and literary movement as may be had only in the period 
when its purposes are beginning to formulate themselves 
clearly. The second is that we may do belated justice to a critic 
and artist whose real aims and merits have been obscured by 
contemporary prejudice and the ignorance of later ages. 

What is necessary to the accomplishment of these purposes 
is not a knowledge of new facts in Muret’s career. Those that 
we have already at our command are enough. We only need to 
restudy them in their relation with the larger body of facts 
that belong to the life of the age in which Muret lived, with the 
history of the movement of ideas in a period when an old 
generation had not yet quite passed away, and a new one had 
not yet quite learned what its mind was to be. That is to say, 


5In an article, “ ‘Attic’ Prose in the Seventeenth Century” (Studies in 
Philology, April 1921) I discussed the theory of this Anti-Ciceronian movement 
of 1575-1660, and especially its relations to its classical models and authorities. 
An object of the present stuc'y is to show its relations with the movement of 
ideas in its age. An article, “Lipsius, Montaigne, Bacon,” in Schelling Anni- 
versary Papers (1923), carries the history into the generation following Muret. 
Another study, “Juste Lipse et le Mouvement Anti-Cicéronien” (Reoue du 
Seiziéme Siécle, July 1914), now calls for revision at several points. 
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we are compelled to look pretty widely round about our subject 
before we can look intelligently at it. 


I. CICERONIANISM AND ANTI-CICERONIANISM 


The history of thought in the sixteenth century, seen in its 
simplest outlines, is the story of the relations between two 
tendencies, both of which at the times of their sharpest opposi- 
tion took the form of well-defined and self-conscious move- 
ments. The first was the tendency to give free, or freer, play, 
in the knowledges that were then most critically placed, to 
the spirit of skeptical enquiry which had been the characteristic 
and novel part of Petrarch’s message to the modern world, 
which had been indeed the only strictly new thing in it. It 
was in short the growth of scientific and positive rationalism, 
and we need define it no more exactly than this; for we recog- 
nize it at once as the movement which by its further develop- 
ments in the seventeenth century has created what we call the 
“modern” world. 

The other is not so easy to describe exactly or to estimate 
justly; first, because it is mot what we call “modern,” and, 
secondly, because, like all movements of conservatism, it 
mingled in more intimate and intricate ways with the various 
special interests of its age than the radicalism that opposed it, 
and presents to the historical student cross-lights and contra- 
dictions which it is much harder for him to pattern or arrange. 
We may sum it up perhaps as the tendency to summarize and 
systematize the gained knowledge of the world, both that which 
had been inherited from the medieval past and that which had 
been added to this by the Renaissance, and to express this by 
means of formulistic methods or abstracts which would serve 
the practical purposes of general education. More briefly 
described, it was the tendency to study the forms of knowledge, 
as the middle ages had done, rather than the facts of nature 
and history. But if it was conservative and often reactionary, 
it was also eminently literary and classical, and was the friend 
of the beauties and symmetries of Renaissance art. Ciceronian 
imitation was, as we shall see, the representative of all that 
was best and worst in it. This is a very inadequate description, 


it is true; but it will be more convenient to adjourn further. 


discussion of it to the point where we find it in sharpest conflict 
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with the various radical movements which it attempted— 
successfully for a time—to check or divert. Its real character 
can be made clearer at that point. 

Meanwhile it is necessary, for our present purpose, to sketch 
the progress of the rationalistic tendency in the various fields 
of knowledge in which it showed most vitality during the 
century; and this need not be so elaborate an undertaking as it 
would seem; for we can conveniently take as our guides the 
“strong wits” of the seventeenth century. These bolder pos:- 
tivists of a later day, when the victory of their cause had 
already been won, were fond of making out catalogues or 
calendars of their heroes in the preceding century, and these 
lists, with other hints from their works, will serve to show us 
at least where to make the emphasis strongest, since it is 


_ precisely their view of the sixteenth-century conflict that we are 


most interested in.*® 

Politian’s was the earliest name that had a current value 
among them, if we exclude those of certain skeptical philo- 
sophers whose works were too difficult to be known to the 
public at large or paraded for propaganda. Why they should 
have preferred Politian to Petrarch himself or to any other of 
Petrarch’s successors during the fifteenth century we need not 
stop to inquire. He was slightly nearer to them in time, for 
one thing; his activities had been more public and conspicuous 


® The best studies of the Libertine movement will be found in Strowski, 
Pascal et son Temps, vol. 1; Perrens, Les Libertins en France au XVI® Siécle, 
Paris, 1899; Charbonnel, La Pensée Iialienne au XVI* Siécle ev le Courant 
Libertin, Paris, 1919. The roots of this movement in pure philosophy lie too 
deep for our present purpose, but may be studied in Charbonnel. Muret’s 
real interest was in popular philosophy and practical culture. It should be added 
here that all the “strong wits’? were not professed libertines. In the best of 
them—Montaigne, Lipsius, Sir Thomas Browne, etc.—skepticism and stoicism 
intermingle in always varying relations.—Such catalogues as I speak of in the 
text will be found in Lipsius’ Imstitutio Epistolica and often in his letters, and in 
Naudé, Bibliografia Politica, p. 25, Syntagma de Studio Liberali, pp. 77-80. 
(References are to a volume called Grolii et Aliorum Dissertationes, Amsterdam 
1645.) Compare the fanfous gallery of portraits in a room in Gui Patin’s 
Paris house, described by him in a letter of 1650, December 1 (see below, p. 307). 

Accounts of the rise of rationalism during the sixteenth century and after 
will be found in the Introduction to M. Villey’s Les Sources et L’Evolution des 
Essais de Montaigne, and in C. Nisard’s Histoire de la Litt. Fr. (esp. I. 428 ff., 
and II. 66-70), which seems to me to give a better account of the relation of 
ideas to letters in the period than any of the later works. 
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than those of any other fifteenth-century humanist of their 
type; and his militant opposition to the two “superstitions” 
of orthodox humanism, Platonism and Ciceronianism, justified 
the admiration of philosophers like Lipsius and Naudé. ~~ 

His name, however, was overshadowed by that of Erasmus, 
who was generally considered by the seventeenth-century 
rationalists, from Montaigne and Bacon to Halifax and La 
Bruyére, as the greatest teacher and patron of their own 
method of acute realism. To limit the range of Erasmus’ 
influence to a single subject of inquiry, or even to two or three 
subjects, would be a serious error. For the essence of his 
liberalism was his equal respect and enthusiasm for all kinds 
of learning; and the reason for his peculiar enjoyment of learned 
society in England was that there he could still observe the 
Renaissance in its first phase of unlimited and hopeful curiosity, 
scarcely touched as yet by the formalizing, the rhetorical, 
influences which he was combating with all his industry and 
wit on the Continent.- Indeed it was Erasmus’ spirit and 
temper rather than any of his particular doctrines that made 
him the hero of rationalism. For he had in perfection the 
manner that is constantly encountered in later protagonists 
of that school and was often studiously cultivated by the 
strong wits of the seventeenth century—a satirical and purpose- 
ful gaiety that was meant to reveal by contrast the pedantry of 
his opponents. . 

Yet we should have but a faulty idea of the character of his 
influence if we failed to note that his successors during the 
century that followed his death looked to him chiefly for 
instruction in a particular subject of knowledge, and that nct 
one of the Subjects that modern scholars oftenest associate 
with his name. Moral philosophy was the dominant interest 
of the sixteenth century, and even in the seventeenth it was 
more important than the new scientific studies; it was virtually 
the exclusive theme of Lipsius, the founder of Neo-Stoicism, 
and of Montaigne, the teacher of philosophical libertinism; and 
it may be for this reason alone that these philosophers read a 
moral significance in almost every conspicuous phase of Erasmus’ 
activity, even where we should not suspect that they would 
find it. His vast collections of the adages and apothegms of 
the ancients were chiefly of use to them in the discovery of a 
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realistic method in the study of human nature; his especial 
diligence in the reading of Seneca and Plutarch’s Morals had 
an effect—how much we cannot say—in determining the most 
characteristic tastes of Lipsius and Montaigne and a host of 
their contemporaries; his dislike of oratory, his preference cf 
the more intimate modes of discourse, meant to them primarily 
a new emphasis on the inner and individual life of men in 
contrast with the plausible and public forms of their social 
existence; and, finally, his discourse on the method of writing 
familiar epistles helped to reveal to them the chief instrument of 
moral instruction and casuistical discipline through which the 
seventeenth century was to practice the “heroic virtue’’ of self- 
dependence. Whether his own century estimated him more 
justly and correctly than later ones have done we need not stop 
to inquire; but we must at least recognize that Erasmus has 
more profoundly affected the modern world by teaching a 
rationalistic method in the study of morals than by any other 
part of his varied labors. 

Budé and Vives were perhaps the two humanists of his own 
time who best understood Erasmus’ spirit. In the interests of 
both of them, however, the subject of political and social 
science, which had been subordinate in Erasmus’ mind to 
private morals, occupied a high, or even the highest, position; 
and their names may therefore be conveniently used to introduce 
another important phase of the development of sixteenth- 
century rationalism. The most conspicuous names in the 
reform of political study in the sixteenth century are of course 
those of Machiavelli and his disciple Guicciardini. In a later 
generation than their own their acute and skeptical method, 
reinforced by a new study of Tacitus, was to prove the chief 
instrument of one of the most radical movements in the history 
of modern rationalism. But it was both too bold and too 
difficult to produce this effect at once, and it was not perhaps 
until Lipsius had made Tacitus familiar by his famous 1575 
edition that the period of its great success really began. 

Meanwhile, during the earlier generations of sixteenth- 
century scholarship the cause of progress in political science 
was chiefly associated with the outcome of the struggle—so 
typical in every way of the conflict of ideas in the Renaissance— 
between the approved medieval method of the Barthollist 
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Commentators and the effort of some of the greatest and 
bravest scholars of the century to show that the Institutes of 
the Roman Law are really historical documents, to be studied 
in the light of particular conditions of life in the Roman republic. 
The actors in this drama who were most admired by the 
positivists of the seventeenth century were Frenchmen of three = 
successive generations, Budé, Cujas, and the French-Swiss 
Hotman; and even in Muret’s time the pre-eminence of the 
first two was so well recognized that the new historical study 
of Law was spoken of as the French method.’ It is true that 
Alciati deserved at least an equal place in their esteem for his 
service to their cause. But they were accustomed to choose 
their heroes with as much attention to their temperaments as 
to the value of their ideas; and in both Budé and Cujas they 
recognized the quick mobility of mind, the venturesome 
satirical wit that have always been dear to the intellectual | 
radical. Were they not also, like most of their successors, 
Northerners? 

Morals and politics—sapientia and prudentia—were the 
subjects of thought in which the cause of rationalism made — 
most progress during the sixteenth century. This would 
have been so, if there had been no other reason, merely because 
private and public morality were the chief subjects of interest, 
even to scholars, during that century. But a second fact of 
almost equal importance was that these subjects could be 
pursued with little danger of interferenc« from the established 
authorities of the intellectual world. They were near the 
circumference of the intellectual system, no more than its 
outer defenses, and the attacks of the radical modernist spirit 
of the age could be tolerated more easily at these points than 
when they wére directed closer to the citadel of orthodoxy itself. 
And this Pierre de la Ramée found out to his grief when he 
promulgated to the world his new—or, as he said, his old— 
logic, which, he declared, had not been invented by Plato, or 
by Aristotle, or by Petrus Ramus, but by nature herself. He 
was challenging, or could be made to seem to be challenging, 


7™See a letter addressed to Muret in 1578 by the German “Nation” at 
Padua (Ep. 75 in vol. II of Leipzic ed. 1629; ed. Frotscher, II. 212); also a 
letter of a former colleague at Padua, dated 1564 (ed. Leipzig 1629, I., Epp. 
1, 45). 
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the authority of Aristotle. The authorities of the Sorbonne, 
representing all the orthodoxies, rallied to the defense of a 
fading tradition, rejoicing perhaps that at last the issue was 
thus sharply drawn. They had the temporary success which 
those who hold power may always enjoy, and the convenient 
death of Ramus among the crowd of undistinguished slain on 
St. Bartholomew’s Eve may have seemed to his friends and 
enemies alike a symbol of the failure of the movement for free 
thought in the Renaissance. 

To us, of course, that event seems rather the signal of the 
beginning of its triumph. For in the year 1572 Montaigne was 
already contemplating his philosophic retirement from the 
world—the symbol of a new age; Lipsius had returned from his 
visit to Rome with the new program of positive radicalism born 
full-armed in the moment of his meeting with Muret; and 
Bacon was beginning his studies at Cambridge. Within two 
generations of that date rationalism had won all its decisive 
victories—in moral philosophy, politics, and the natural 
- sciences; an acrid and virile realism had displaced the fluent 
- eloquence of the sixteenth century in all the arts; and the 
beginning of the modern age of reason waited only for the 
unifying influence of the Cartesian philosophy. 

Seen from the vantage-poitit of a modern historical student, 
this victory seems of course inevitable; it must have seemed 
certain to an-intelligent spectator even in the last decade of 
the sixteenth century. But at any earlier period it was far 
from certain; and during the middle and the third quarter 
of the century the forces that stood in the way of radicalism and 
progress enjoyed more powerful and intelligent support than 
ever before and recovered the ascendancy of which Erasmus’ 
singular influence had at least seemed to deprive them for a time. 
During this period the leaders of orthodox humanistic opinion 
in both Protestant and Catholic circles, Ascham, Melanchthon, 
‘and Sturm in the North, the organizers of the new Catholic 
education in the South, were first of all practical men, more 
interested in training pupils who should worthily represent 
the political and religious causes to which they themselves 
were so devoted than in promoting the triumph of pure reason 
or disinterested scholarship. The liberalizing influence of 
Erasmus, Budé, Vives and Cujas was not lost upon these leaders: 
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they were more intelligent and humane conservatives than 
the orthodox scholars of Erasmus’ own generation. But the 
use they made of their broader wisdom was to reason more 
broadly and wisely for a policy of reaction which was hostile to 
all the purposes of Erasmus, to formulate a more humane 
program of imitative and formal education, which doubtless 
had its immediate usefulness, but was fatal for the time to the 
progress in positive knowledge which the rationalists of the 
Renaissance believed that the modern world could achieve. 

It would be easy—but not wise—to dismiss this conservative 
movement as an aberration in the history of modern education. 
A movement which has entered into history cannot be dismissed; 
and to do justice to this one we have to observe carefully a 
distinction of great importance in Renaissance culture. If 
we mean by the Renaissance the beginning of the modern 
mastery of fact, the progress of positive and sceptical modes 
of reasoning in the thought of Petrarch, Erasmus, Montaigne 
and Descartes, of course the movement we are considering was 
a counter-Renaissance, a surrender of the disinterested pur- 
poses of the Revival of Learning to the immediate educational 
needs of an age. But the Renaissance was also a revival of 
letters, an attempt to create cultured habits in the minds of 
modern men by contact with the literary forms of ancient art; 
and of this part of its tradition Ascham and Sturm and the more 
orthodox party among the Jesuit teachers professed honestly 
and truly to be the devoted representatives, while their 
opponents, the radicals, they constantly and correctly asserted 
to be its enemies. (It must be observed that the later history 
of the rationalist movement exactly bears them out in this 
contention: from Montaigne to Descartes there is an anti- 
classical tendency in this movement, which shows itself most 
clearly in the scorn of Greek studies which is characteristic of 
it. It may justly be regarded, in this respect, as a counter- 
Renaissance.) In thzir view the Renaissance, the rapid advance 
in learning, that is, of the past hundred years—for it is necessary 
to remind ourselves that the word Renaissance, with its impli- 
cations of sudden and utter change, is a modern coinage—had 
brought with it a serious public peril, the peril of the disorgani- 
zation of educational programs and a consequent failure in the 
task which to these conservatives seemed most important, 
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namely, the diffusion of the new culture among the laity of the 
upper classes. The free range of intellectual curiosity, the 
unlimited extension of what we should call the “elective system” 
in learning, was doubtless a safe enough process as far as the 
class of professional scholars was concerned. But education is 
not for them. It is for the ordinary sensual human beings 
who have the means of paying for it, and in the sixteenth 
century it needed to be brought especially, so these con- 
servatives argued, within reach of the desires and tastes of a 
class of nobles and gentlemen who were still lingering, for the 
greater part, in the gross ignorance and provinciality of the 
fifteenth century. The way to win such a class, they said, was 
not to address their minds to the exact truth of reason or the 
immediate study of things as they are. The truth of nature is 
too diffuse and various for their needs; it is dull and inornate; 
and it does not act directly and quickly enough upon the 
barbarism of inherited manners and customs. The only edu- 
cation that would meet their needs—and this is more or less 
true of any class that must acquire a culture alien to it—was 
one that would give them a palpable design, a single and 
sensuous pattern, which might finally teach them—when they 
had learned to conform their speech, their manners, their 
external lives ,to it—the method of apprehending the truth 
itself. Surely, said Wilson the English rivetorician, if we learn 
the gesture of the ancients, we shall not fail at last to have minds 
like theirs too.* Yes, literature, they thought, had to be the 
staple subject, practically the unique subject, of education for 
their time; literature, too, in the easy and teachable form of 
oratory.® 


8 The Arte of Rhetorique, ed. Oxford 1909, p. 5. 

® The following words of a rhetorician to a philosopher are worthy of being 
pondered by all who are interested in education: “Now, what you write about 
ideas I am very loth to question, seeing that you are a learned man and have 
great reputation. But how can you think that there is an idea of style innate 
in your mind? As for me, I can only declare that I saw no form of style, no 
image of discourse in my mind until I had formed one there by attentively 
reading the ancients for many years and by practising long. Before I did this, 
I used to look into my mind and seek as from a mirror some shape from which 
I could fashion what I wished. But there was no image there. And when I 
tried to write, I was borne along at random without law or principle of judgment. 
None of those things that you mention, no idea, no image, guided me.” 
(Bembo to Pico, Rome, Calends of January, 1513.) 
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It was a reasonable enough argument. There was nothing 
in it that was not humane and intelligent; and as a general 
or abstract theory of education we dare not treat it with con- 
tempt unless we are prepared to put out of court the only 
principles upon which a classical education can be defended. 
The judgment of history upon its proponents in the sixteenth 
century must depend solely upon whether it decides that they 
had read the character of their age correctly. If it was indeed 
an age that had reached such a maturity in the positive sciences 
that it could afford to pause and consider a balancing of its 
accounts; or, on the other hand, if it was so weak and immature 
that it could not hope to advance by its own inventive power, 
but must rest content with the imitation and revival of a more 
glorious past; in either of these cases a study of the external 
forms and conventions of culture was what was required. But 
if, on the contrary, it was an age full of new and unbreathed 
energies, on the eve of great discoveries and expansions, and 
capable of coping with the ancients themselves in the criticism 
of life, then of course the reactionary teachers cannot escape 
the condemnation due to those who misread the signs of their 
times. And the modern world is not slow to render its judg- 
ment. Had the sixteenth-century rhetoricians succeeded in 
their purposes the progress of the seventeenth century in 
natural science and the study of life would have been postponed 
we cannot tell how long, and the Cartesian philosophy would 
never have been born in the womb of Time. If their success 
had been permanent they would have done for the culture of the 
upper classes of European society in succeeding centuries what 
the philosophers of China had already done centuries before for 
the culture of their aristocratic patrons. 

And even that does not tell the whole truth. The sixteenth 
century was in a state of rapid and confused transition—at least 
this was so in the northern countries—from medieval to modern 
civilization. It had, strictly speaking, no definable character 
of its own, and but one thing is clear about it, that it could not 
rest where it was. It must go forward or back, and whatever 
in its culture and ideas did not impel it toward the future was 
sure to strengthen its links with its past. The advocates of a 
program of pause and recollection in such an age were sure to 
promote other results than those they had in view. However 
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humane and intelligent their own culture might be, they were 
doomed to witness the revival in their pupils and imitators of 
ancient habits of superstition justifying themselves by modern 
pretensions, of the old medieval indolences disguised by the 
great classical names of the Renaissance. And this was in fact 
a phenomenon that was generally observed by the teachers 
of the more progressive policy. When Bacon and Montaigne, 
for example, looked about them and took stock of the learning 
_of the sixteenth century they remarked with justice that almost 
every impulse of the new age had been re-conformed to a medie- 


~\ val habit or formula. The new study of Plato had only produced 


* 


a new, a more frivolous, Platonism; the enlarged knowledge of 
Aristotle’s method had given new vigor to the old Aristote- 
lianism of the Universities; the new investigations of the 
history of Roman Law had enriched the orthodox Barthollism 
of the schools with a few specious ornaments; the more critical 
reading of the science of Pliny and Plutarch had had no other 
visible effect than to re-establish medieval pseudo-science in a 
new position of literary respectability; the revival of the pure 

f Latinity of the best ages had issued in the new authoritarianism 
of the Ciceronian cult. They might be pardoned if they 
‘believed that another hierarchy of orthodoxies had arisen out 
of the ashes of the Renaissance. 

Ciceronianism, then, was not an isolated phenomencn, a 
mere aberration of Renaissance taste; it was the representative 
in rhetorical theory of a tendency which expressed itself in a 
congeries of similar dogmas in all the chief subjects of sixteenth- 
century learning. To show this relation has of course been the 
object of the preceding survey. And we must now observe 
that it was much the most conspicuous of all these dogmas of 
orthodoxy, and was chosen more frequently than any of the 
others to appear in the controversial arena as their common 
champion. 

The explanation of this fact is not difficult. In the first 
place, merely because it was a rhetorical doctrine, Ciceronianism 
ideally represented the aims and interests of the conservative 
orthodoxies. For rhetoric was the form of learning toward 
which they all consciously or unconsciously aspired. The 
method that characterized them all, Barthollist, Platonist, 
Aristotelian, was in a broad sense the method of rhetoric, in 
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the sense, that is, that they all tended toward the study of the 
forms of their various sciences rather than toward the direct 
observation of the facts; they all busied themselves, as their 
opponents constantly affirmed, with words rather than with 
things. Well, there is, as we have observed, a great deal to be 
said, at least educationally, for the study of forms. But it 
was only the Ciceronian who could profess this doctrine with 
perfect confidence and consistency; for his was the only learning 
—unless it be music—which is directed solely toward the art of 
expression through a conventional form, and the model he 
offered for the imitation of his pupils was admittedly the most 
perfect single instrument of education that the world has in 
its possession. It is not surprising that the principle on which 
educational conservatism rested in that period expressed itself 
in the words of a rhetorician and Ciceronian. ‘“Ye know not 
what hurt ye do to learning,” says Roger Ascham, with a 
boldness that may still make one stare, “that care not for 
words, but for matter.’’! 

A second reason, but a little less important than this, for the 
pre-eminence of Ciceronianism is to be found in the love of 
authority and a single standard of reference which still flourished 
in the medieval mind of the sixteenth century. All of the 
orthodoxies, it is true, drew their profit from this inherited 
habit of mind; but none of them in the same degree as the 
Ciceronian cult, because it alone could claim the full sanction 
of the Renaissance. The authority of Aristotle in philosophy, 
the authority of Rome in religion had suffered in various 
ways because they were evidently survivals of a medieval mode 
of thought that had now for a considerable time been subject 
to attack and suspicion. They were, even in the least damaging 
view of them, habitual and routinary. Ciceronianism alone 
could offer the freshness and charm of modernity combined 
with unity and simplicity of doctrine. 


10 Works, ed. Giles, London 1864, IIT. 211. The rhetorical tendency of all 
learning is admirably illustrated in the introductory discourse of Lorenzo 
Valla’s Elegantiae Linguae Latinae. “Who,” he asks, “are the men who have 
been great philosophers, orators, jurists, in short great authors? Why, only 
those who have striven to speak well. . . . If we will only strive heroically 
enough, the Roman speech, and along with it every branch of learning, will 
revive and flourish in its old splendor.” 
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It is hard for us of the present day to understand the customs 
: of an age in which a rhetorical doctrine made common cause 
{ with philosophical and religious orthodoxies, sharing the 
benefits of their sanctions, and lending them in turn the support 
of its literary prestige. That this was in fact, however, the 
relation between Ciceronianism and the other dogmas of 
learning in the sixteenth century is proved by all the evidence 
that is necessary. The reader of the correspondence of Lipsius, 
for instance, will find it impossible to explain in any other way 
the curious air of mystery and danger in which the Belgian 
scholar envelops his Anti-Ciceronian, or ‘Attic,’ principles. 

Though he had been converted to these principles before 1570 ; 

he did not dare to profess them openly until after 1585." And * 

if we desire a specific illustration of the kind of dangers he . 

dreaded we need look no further than the indictments drawn up 

against Ramus by the doctors of the Sorbonne, in which the 

rhetorical doctrine of his Ciceronianus marches pari passu 
a + with his Anti-Aristotelian logic and his ecclesiastical heresy. 

iF The Jesuit teacher quoted by a modern historian, in fact, merely 
stated a common opinion more incautiously than most when 
: he said that the authority of Cicero in rhetoric, of Aristotle in 
science, and of Rome in religion would stand or fall together;” 
and of the same substance is Ascham’s constant plea that the 
: ... radical opponents of Ciceronian imitation are undermining the 
defenses of the semi-Protestant establishment of Henry and 
Elizabeth. 

It is just as clear, on the other hand, that Anti-Ciceronianism 
was associated with the radical and rationalistic tendency in 
whatever fields of controversy it manifested itself, though there 
are not here the same signs of concerted action—there seldom 
are in a radical movement—that one may observe among the 


1 See Croll, “Juste Lipse et le Mouvement Anti-Cicéronien,” p. 211. Even 
in the eighties, Lipsius’ two letters to Montaigne show caution and conceal- 
ment. 

12 “As in the study of theology we follow the divine Thomas Aquinas, and 
in philosophy Aristotle, so in the humanities Cicero must be regarded as our 
peculiar and pre-eminent leader . . . But some, misguided by a willful and 
self-formed taste, have gone astray, preferring a style totally different from 
that of Cicero; such an erratic course is quite at variance with the genius of 
our institutions and hostile to the spirit of prompt obedience” (Qu. by W. S. 
Monroe, Comenius, N. Y. 1900, pp. 7-8). 
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defenders of the traditional dogmas. The names of the scholars 
most frequently mentioned in the preceding pages have been 
chosen, without reference to their rhetorical opinions, as those 
of the positivist teachers who made the strongest impression on 
the minds of their successors. It is interesting, therefore, to 
find that they were all Anti-Ciceronian in theory and practice, 
and that nearly all of them took some part in the agitation 
against the Ciceronian dogma. This statement needs no 
defense in the case of Erasmus. His Ciceronianus was almost 
the Bible of the later movement; for it not only showed the 
method which was to be employed by all subsequent leaders 
in the attack upon orthodox style; it was also a model of the 
easy and fearless competence in the criticism of the ancients 
which it was their duty to oppose to the deferential purism of 
the Ciceronian. 

Vives and Ramus played a somewhat less important réle of 
course in the rhetorical conflict; but the broad scheme of educa- 
tion outlined by the first, founded expressly on the subordi- 
nation of rhetoric to less academic subjects, was well-known 
to the leaders of liberalism," and the excellent and temperate 
treatise of the second, named like Erasmus’ dialogue, exerted a 
steady influence throughout the last quarter of the century. 

The “French” school of legal studies and Roman juris- 
prudence does not occupy a large place in modern histories of 
sixteenth-century literature, because modern historians are 
disposed to divide the fields of learning very sharply, and 
especially to treat science and letters as distinct provinces of 
human culture. In this respect, however, the sixteenth century 
itself differed from them, and it is a habit of thought which we 
shall have te correct if we are to understand the important réle 
that was played by unliterary scholars like Cujas and Budé in 
the history of modern prose-style. It may have been chiefly 
because they were so realistic and positive in their intellectual 
purposes that these scholars showed themselves hostile to the 
rhetorical formalism of the Ciceronian school: they were 
Anti-Ciceronian, that is, for the same reason that Erasmus and 
Ramus were. But there was also a reason peculiar to them, 
which is worthy of a moment’s consideration because it opens up 


% Best described in his De Disciplinis, 1531. 
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a curious and almost unexplored region of literary history 
The historical studies of these legalists made them acquainted 
with some of the most curious forms of written language that 
the records of the past have to show:—the law-French of the 
middle ages, for instance, and the special forms it took in 
England, the legal medieval Latin, more despised by Renais- 
sance Latinists than any other style of the Gothic ages, and, 
ie finally, the primitive ancient Latin of the laws of the Twelve 
2 Tables. By contrast with the impoverished and regularized 
Latin of their Ciceronian schoolmasters, there was a rich feast 
for their fancy, their curious, erudite humor, in the language of 
a. _ these ancient documents—not only in its novel old words, 
ee though they took a keen pleasure in these, but also in its licen- 
.| tious, wandering sentence-form, phrase added upon phrase in 
ie delightful disregard of the rules of classical form. Anti- 
ig Ciceronianism thus had a special character and a peculiar 
i charm for these antiquarian scholars, because it meant to them, 
if not a more liberal classicism, or the substitution of one kind of 


classical models for another, but rather the freedom of individ- 
ual fancy from academic control; in their own prose they 
4 expressed their tastes with exuberant license; and before the 
end of the century their writings, especially their letters, were 
being used as models of that “libertine’’ type of Anti-Ciceronian 
prose which is at present so much in need of a historian." . 
4 And there is another chapter in this story of the connexion 
iB between literature and the law. In their study of early Roman 
institutions the masters of historical jurisprudence were of 
“™ course compelled to study Plautus; and of this necessity they 
made a literary opportunity. A taste for this author became 
known as one of their characteristic eccentricities, and finally 
: a kind of shibboleth by which their followers claimed the 
be right of initiation both into the new legal method and into the 
school of extreme Anti-Ciceronianism. His antique and “rustic”’ 


4 The excellent work of L. Clément on Henri Estienne (Paris 1899) has a 
brief discussion of the influence of law-Latin on the French and modern-Latin 
vocabulary, and the ideas on this subject derived by Estienne from Budé. 
Concerning Cujas’ influence in the movement for freer vocabulary, see below. 
Budé’s Forensia (1544), his Notes on the Pandects,and his De Studio Litterarum 
(1527) will have to be studied carefully by any one who should wish to con- 
sider the subject. 
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vocabulary was one of the sources from which Muret, Henri 
Estienne, and Lipsius enriched the modern Latin which the 
Ciceronians had so impoverished; and he takes his place beside 
Rabelais and Plutarch and Montaigne among the heroes and 
models preferred by many writers of libertine prose in the 
seventeenth century—for example, Naudé and Burton.” 

The scholars whose opinions we have been considering were 
primarily moralists, social philosophers, legalists, or logicians; 
not one of them was a professed rhetorician. To explain their 
common interest in a rhetorical controversy we need not 
suppose anything resembling a deliberate agreement among 
them, or even a transmission of ideas from one to another. 
There is a golden chain wherein the sciences (like the virtues) 
“linked are y-fere,’’ and they are quick to feel anywhere the 
presence of a spirit hostile or friendly to their mutual purposes. 
In the sixteenth century, rhetoric was the modus in which their 
interests were all knit up. As the Ciceronian doctrine was the 
representative of all the educational orthodoxies, so the opposi- 
tion to it was the form in which a liberal and rationalizing 
spirit in any of the sciences could most effectively express itself. 


It has been necessary to treat these two great tendencies in 
sixteenth-century thought at so much length because without a 
clear understanding of them and especially without a clear 
understanding of their connection with the rhetorical contro- 
versy, it is impossible to interpret Muret’s career intelligently. 
Through failure to grasp the true implications of Ciceronian 
and Anti-Ciceronian doctrine, it has been possible, as we 
have seen, to represent the variations of his opinion and practice 
as the mere whims of a volatile temperament. But in fact 
the history 6f his ideas is a steadily unfolding drama of con- 
sistent change. Beginning a Ciceronian, establishing in his 
youth a European reputation which led his patrons to regard 
him as the probable successor of Bembo, he diverged from 


% The following references will be useful in the investigation of the part 
played by Plautus in the Anti-Ciceronian triumph:—H. Estienne, De Plauti 
Latinitate (appended to his De Latinitate Suspecta, 1575); Lipsius, Quaestiones 
Epistolicae (1574), introd. epistle; Sir Thomas Browne, letter addressed Amico 
Opus Arduum Meditanti, Works, ed. Wilkins, IV, 291-3; Naudé, De Studio 
Liberali; Balzac, letter (in Latin) in his Epp. Sel., published with Vavasseur’ $s 
De Ludicra Dictione, Leipzic 1722. 
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this expected course, in the face of much opposition, by a 
series of steps which can be accurately distinguished, until in 
middle age he had become a declared Anti-Ciceronian and a 
pioneer in the development of the rhetorical and intellectual 


_ program of the triumphant Anti-Ciceronianism (or “‘Atticism’’) 


of the seventeenth century. His later life was spent in confirm- 
ing, defining, extending this program. It was a progress, like 
that of his age, from conventionality to intellectual realism; 
and his position in it was at the front, often far in front, not 
among the slowly increasing numbers of the rank and file. 

The story of this progress is written in all of his publications 
and academic labors, and even in some of the events of his 
career in the world; but it is written most conspicuously and 
clearly in the long series of orations which he delivered year after 
year in introducing the courses of reading in ancient literature 
through which he conducted his pupils; and upon these, inter- 
preted by other evidence, we may safely depend in tracing the 
interesting course of his intellectual adventures.” 


II. Muret’s ProGRress 


At the age of twenty-five years, Marc-Antoine Muret was 
widely known both in poetry and prose as a better master of 
Augustan latinity than any other member of the rising genera- 
tion of humanists; and his tastes and associations seemed 
already to have committed him irrevocably to the Renaissance 
program of rhetorical education. He had been adopted as the 
intellectual “son” of Scaliger, Erasmus’ bitterest literary 
antagonist; he was supposed to have taken an active part in the 
persecution from which Ramus was now beinning to suffer; and 
the fame of his own oratorical style had already signalized him, 
even beyond the bounds of his own country, as the Ciceronian of 
the future. In short his intellectual career seemed to be unalter- 
ably determined, when, at the age of twenty-eight, disaster 
overtook him and he began anew in a different scene. He was 
convicted at Paris and Toulouse of Protestant heresy and of 


TJ have used the Teubner volume of Scripia Selecta wherever possible. 
For material not there included, I refer to the two volumes of Orations, Letters, 
and Poems, published at Leipzic in 1629, “juxta editionem postremam Ingold- 
stadianam.” The publication of Muret’s works after his death seems to have 
been in the hands of German Jesuits. Unfortunately the modern edition of 
Muret’s collected works, ed. by Frotscher, has not been available. 
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sodomy; he was burned in effigy by public order at the latter 
city; and he fled from France to begin his career over again in 
the new Italy that was rising out of the moral and material 
catastrophes of the previous generation—the Italy of the 
Counter-Reformation. 

We will not discuss the effects of this disaster upon his 
character and opinions. It may have confirmed in his mind 
a tendency toward the Machiavellianism of his later political 
doctrines; for his personal sufferings were in some ways 
characteristic of the general disturbances which occasioned 
so wide a diffusion of Machiavellian principles in the later 
sixteenth century. But biographers are, on the whole, too 
prone to read the inward life of their heroes in terms of manifest 
events of their external experience. The crisis in Muret’s 
affairs does not coincide in time with the critical point in the 
change of his literary teachings and practise that we are to 
trace in the following pages. It neither caused nor hastened 
this change, as far as we can see; and it is possible that it tended 
rather to retard it. 

After some weeks of curious and dangerous adventure in the 
north of Italy, he secured, with surprising ease, from the 
Venetian Senate, the appointment to the vacant professorship . 
of eloquence at the University of Padua, and preluded his first 
courses of reading (in 1554 and 1555) with orations De Laudibus 
Litterarum .. . adversus quosdam earum vituperatores, which 
have often been cited in evidence of his blameless Ciceronianism. 
That he was Ciceronian at this time they do in fact abundantly — 
demonstrate. Their perfect elegance of phrase, the conventional 
beauty of their cadence, could be illustrated by the quotation 
of one or two of the elaborate periods in which they are com- 
posed; but ta display adequately their poverty of ideas, the 
suave emptiness of complimentary paragraph after paragraph 
—so strangely different from the incisive utterance of the 
later Muret—would demand a larger space than we have at 
our command.” The young scholar, in short, had elected to 


is a period from the 1555 oration: A quibus ego quoniam ita dissentio, ut ex 
omnibus, qui se aliquid docere profitentur, horum vel gravissimum munus esse 
contendam, neque ullos esse, qui aut laborum plus perferant, aut majores in 
republica pariant fructus, doctrinae denique a nullo hominum genere majorem 
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st 1 Scripta Selecta, Orat. I, II; ed. Leipzic 1629, I, Orat. ii, iii. The following 
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i begin his new career by being what his employers unquestion- 
: ably intended him to be, the successor of Bembo in the Ciceron- 
: ian tradition; and all of his public acts during the four years of 
his incumbency serve to make clear this deliberate choice of 
vocation.'* The works he published at Manutius’ press to 
justify his new academic honors were either Augustan or 
impeccably orthodox: one on Catullus, one on Terence; and 
he let it be known that his public readings would be from Cicero’s 
works in every alternate year as long as he held his Professor- 
ship.’ 

Is it possible to imagine that Muret was guilty of an elaborate 
deception during these four Venetian years? Had he already 
broken definitely in his own intelligence with the literary 
orthodoxy which he was publicly defending? Was his desire to 
re-establish his ruined reputation so strong that he was willing 
‘to conform, either in bitter irony or in pure cowardice, with the 
opinions of a Senate which had lately forbidden the reading of 
Erasmus and Budé in its university and conferred the title of 
Ciceronianus as the crown of literary achievement? There are 
two considerations that might lend color to so unlikely a con- 
jecture. One is the fact that when we find him settled once 
more—after an interval of a few years, it is true—in a different 
kind of situation he has already gone far from his first opinions. 
The other is that during his last year and a half in France he 
had already attempted to establish himself as a teacher of 


jurisprudence according to the new method of Cujas, and had 
been hailed by Douaren as a brilliant novice in its mysteries.” 
_ A man could not consistently be both a Ciceronian rhetorician 
and a disciple of Cujas! We will have occasion to consider the 
meaning of both of these facts at a later point. Neither of them, 


aut copiam requiri aut varietatem arbitrer: constitui hodierno die, Patres 
amplissimi vosque ceteri viri ornatissimi, eam mihi ad dicendum materiam 
sumere, et nobilissimam studiorum partem, quantum id quidem in me positum 
erit, a contemptu atque ab intolerabili eruditorum hominum insolentia vindi- 
care. 
18 Bembo, who had died seven years before, had been official historiographer 
of Venice. 

19 Dejob (Chap. 6) has strangely distorted the meaning of Muret’s Venetian 
utterances in a mistaken effort to find a consistency in his career. The only 
consistency to be found is a progressive change. 

20 Dejob, pp. 48-50 
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however, must be taken as indicating insincerity in Muret’s 
Venetian professorship. It was never his way to truck and 
huckster in the affairs of the mind: he was capable of an ex- 
quisite diplomacy in the accomplishment of his intellectual 
purposes; but his temperament was too lively and eager to let 
him conceal them for any great length of time. Indeed it 
would be possible, if it were worth while, to point out, even in 
these Venetian orations, the first faint beginnings of his later 
opinions. 

Events happened, however, immediately after this which 
made him more susceptible to new ideas or encouraged a change 
which may have already begun, by removing him from the 
scene on which he had so unhappily committed himself to the 
policy of reaction. Enemies of Muret asserted, some years 
after his death, that the cause of his departure from Venice was 
his continued practise of the vice that had driven him out of 
France.” This is all obscure; and what we know is only that he 
was taken into the employment of the magnificent Hippolito II, _ 
Cardinal d’Este, during the year 1558, and went to reside in 
his Ferrarese palace. During the next five years he traveled 
once at least to Rome with his employer, and accompanied 
him in 1561, in the capacity of official orator, on an embassy to 
his native country, whence he had fled seven years before, an 
outlawed Huguenot and libertine. Finally in 1563, by the 
appointment of Pope Pius IV, he became professor at the Uni- 
versity of Rome-—professor, we note, not of rhetoric this time, 
but of moral philosophy—and began the course of teaching and 
public discourse which was to occupy him without interruption 
until his retirement in the eighties. The salary of his post 
was small; but this was a matter of little importance, as his 
fellow-scholass enviously observed, because he enjoyed, during 
almost all of this period, the material luxuries and artistic 
splendors of Hippolito’s palace at Tivoli. 

His transplantation meant that Muret had at last reached 
the center and source of European Catholic culture during the 
period of the Counter-Reformation. After the disasters which 
she had suffered during the preceding generation, the city of 
Rome was undergoing a process of material transformation 


See Scaligerana II; also an unpublished biography of Muret by Colletet, 
used by Dejob (p. 47). 
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I . which exactly corresponds to the change that was taking place 
in her relation to the culture of Southern Europe. Before her 
misfortunes she had been the beneficiary of the arts and learning 
oF of the Renaissance; but she had not been the original source or 
| teacher of them. Painters, sculptors, poets, and scholars had 
a sometimes brought their various works to adorn the papal city; 
but the schools in which they had learned to produce them were 
elsewhere. And this condition was almost a necessary conse- 
quence of the non-Christian character of the Renaissance arts 
as they were practised at the beginning of the sixteenth century. 
| An art of Latin prose, for instance, which excluded the mention 
i of the Christian titles and offices as one of the conditions of its 
excellence could not, openly at least, acknowledge the inspiration ’ 
Ht of the Holy See. But the Reformation had given a check to the 
ii cult of Paganism by making everyone vividly aware of it. The 
secular glories of the high Renaissance could never be renewed; 
the arts that should adorn the new age must be animated by the 
spirit of the Catholic revival; their motives and sanctions must 
proceed from a re-Christianized papacy, as the opportunity 
for the practise of them proceeded chiefly from the need of 
restoring the damaged splendors of the papal court.” 
That the culture of the Counter-Reformation must be 
. Christian and Roman was a point of common agreement among 
the leaders of Catholic policy. But this does not mean that 
there was unity of literary doctrine or educational program 
among them. On the contrary, the conflict between the formal 
classicism of the Renaissance and the “modern,” or positivistic, ‘ 
tendency of sixteenth-century thought is displayed just as 
clearly in the Catholic education of this period as in that of 
the northern countries; and indeed there is no body of writings 
in which it may be so advantageously studied as in those which 
proceeded from various representatives of Jesuit education. 
This is a point which needs to be insisted upon because the 
history of the literary tendencies of the succeeding century 
has been confused by the failure to give it the attention it 
deserves. A number of critics have attempted to show that the 
authority. oi the Jesuit teachers was chiefly thrown into the 


® The best description of the effect of the Catholic revival upon the arts is in 
Marcel Reymond, De Michel-Ange @ Tiepolo, Paris 1912, Chapters 1 and 2. 
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scales on the side of classical purism and the Ciceronian dogma ;** 
and there is a huge array of facts and names to be cited in 
support of their contention. But, on the other hand, an equal 
weight of evidence has been urged by others in favor of the 
opinion that the Anti-Ciceronian movement, and particularly 
the concettismo that was one of its offshoots, owed their success 
to the influence of teachers of the same order.“ The truth of 
the matter is that there was no more unity of intellectual 
purpose among the Jesuits than there was among the Protestant 
humanists of the north, and it would be as absurd to look for a 
common tendency among their various educational programs 
as to try to present a synoptic view of the doctrines of Roger 
Ascham and Francis Bacon. There was a faction among them, 
as there was in the North, that was devotedly attached to the 
conservative doctrine of classical imitation; and another that 
had felt the rationalistic impulses of the time and was groping 
its way toward the positivistic formula of the seventeenth 
century: de re magis quam de verbis. That the weight of 
official sanction was always on the side of literary orthodoxy is 
shown by a great variety of evidence. But, as in other societies, 
forces were openly at work in literary Jesuitry quite different 
from those that were officially acknowledged; and the historian 
of the positivistic movement in prose-style has to observe that 
new phases of this movement constantly come to light within the 
Order or under its patronage: it is e.ough here to mention the 
rhetorical doctrines ‘of Lipsius, Quevedo, and Gracian. In the 
first half of the 17th century, Father Caussin and Father 
Vavasseur represent that alliance of literary orthodoxy with 
authorianism in politics and religion which was approved by 
high Jesuit pelicy;* but, on the other hand, Father Bouhours, 


% So, for instance, Norden, Die Antike Kunstprosa, and 779, n. 1, where 
many Jesuit rhetoricians are cited; and Borinski, B. Gracian u.d. Hofliteratur 
in Deutschland, Halle a.S., 1894, p. 54. 

*% See Arturo Graf, I] Fenomeno del Secentismo, in Nuova Antologia CXIX 
(1905), 372 ff. Graf himself thinks that Jesuitism had little to do with Secen- 
lismo. 

% See Caussin, De Elog. Sacra et Humana, Paris 1619 (largely an attempt to 
correct the prevailing Anti-Ciceronianism of the seventeenth century), and 
Vavasseur, De Novo Dicendi Genere, an oration of 1636, in his Opera Omnia, 
Amsterdam 1709 (devoted, like Vavasseur’s other rhetorical works, to the 
same purpose). Both writers had a considerable part in correcting the errors 
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though he was the professed reformer of the vices of concettismo 
in the following generation, is just as clearly Anti-Ciceronian, or 
“Attic,” as they are conservative and Augustan.” 

Wher Muret arrived in Rome in 1563 the conflict of intellect- 
ual forces had not yet declared itself there. The teaching in the 
University and the other educational institutions controlled by 
the Papacy had been reformed in the sense that it had been 
brought into harmony with the new moral seriousness of the 
Counter-Reformation; but it showed no disposition to reform 
itself in any other sense. The new Jesuit dicipline, which was 
already imposing itself upon the life of the University, displayed 
all the familiar signs of intellectual conservatism and academic 
orthodoxy. During the twenty years of his professorship it was 
to be Muret’s mission to give voice to the new intellectual 
tendencies of the age at the very center of Catholic education 
and under the protection of Popes and Cardinals. He was not 
only a man of mobile intelligence, quick to adapt itself to new 
perceptions; he also had the active and challenging disposition 
which leads men to give immediate effect to their ideas in the 
world about them. The successive steps in the evolution of his 
own thinking are exactly indicated, therefore, by the contro- 
versies in which he was involved; and the history of his activity 
at Rome during the two decades from 1563 to 1583 is a kind of 
microcosm in which we can study the rise of positivistic culture 
in Europe from apparent defeat at the middle of the century to 
an almost universal triumph at the end. , 

He was appointed professor of moral philosophy, not of 
literature; and in the three public lectures with which he 
inaugurated his courses in 1563-1565 he made clear the deliber- 
ateness of his breach with his rhetorical past by discoursing on 
“the praises,” the “necessity” of philosophia moralis, and the 
“lauds of justice.” The pattern of his style, it is true, is still 
moderately Ciceronian; in his exordiums he still displays the 
suavity and copiousness of the epideictic oration; nor is there 


of secentismo and establishing the dominion of “good taste,” though their use 
of the Latin language has concealed their true importance from most modern 
critics. 

% See a passage from Bouhours, Entretiens d’ Ariste et d’Eugéne, quoted in 
Croll, “ ‘Attic’ Prose in the Seventeerth Century,” p. 99; also quotations 
from a Louvain Jesuit on same page. 
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anything original or challenging in the ideas he expresses. These 
are productions made to order, with the deliberate purpose of 
illustrating the moral gravity and elevation that Pope Pius and 
his Cardinals wished the world to look for in the new art of the 
Counter-Reformation. Their only significance in Muret’s in- 
tellectual development is to be found in their subject.?” 
Immediately after his series of readings on the Nichomachean 
ethics was completed, however, Muret announced another 
deliberate change in his intellectual pursuits which might 
convict him of the volatility which his biographer so readily 
invokes at hard places in his career, were it not apparent that it 
was the result of a process of change which had been going on 
slowly in his mind for a number of years. Muret, as we have 
already seen, had made an experiment in the teaching of 
jurisprudence and Roman law during his last years in France, 
and had rashly attached himself to the new school of Cujas 
and Douaren. There is even some slight evidence to show that 
he maintained an interest in this suspected subject, and in the 
study of Plautus which often accompanied it, by discussions in 
an intimate circle during the years of his professorship at 
Venice.2® It is not easy to relate this discordant note to the 
smooth harmony of his other intellectual interests at this 
period; and he himself apparently made no attempt to resolve 
the discord. We can only infer, therefore, that he was unaware 
at this time of the significance which he afterward came to see 
in the rationalistic jurisprudence of Alciati and Cujas. It 
appealed to his lively temperament because it was novel and 
exciting; it appealed to his love of adventure because it was 
slightly dangerous; but he had evidently not yet observed the 
connection between the new jurisprudence and the radical 
movements of the age in moral and political philosophy (perhaps 
no one had yet seen it quite clearly); and in particular, he had 
not discovered a necessary relation between it and the literary 
tendencies of his day, which after all were his chief interest. 
Since his Venetian days, however, his ideas had been under- 
going a steady, and partly unconscious, development, and his 
fortunate encounter with certain works of Alciati and Budé soon 
" Scripta Selecta, Orat. iv-vi; ed. Leipzic 1629, I. Orat. 7-9. 
28 See a letter from Martinus Belliviceius, a former colleague of Muret’s at 
Padua (ed. Leipzic 1629, I, Epp. I, 45.) 
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after his settlement at Rome had the effect upon his mind of a 
revelation. The scales fell from his eyes, he says; he awoke to 
the full consciousness of his former ignorance; and the way he 
was henceforth to travel lay clear before him. The exact date 
of this illumination is not clear. But in 1567 he threw down his 
gauntlet. He announced the Pandects as the subject of his 
course, and in an initial discourse, composed, we observe, in a 
wholly new and Anti-Ciceronian manner, rashly asserted that 


_he would henceforth teach no other subject but jurisprudence. 


He recalls now with pride his youthful adventure in this 
direction, which in the interval he had been willing to forget, 
and asserts that his audience is well aware of the causes that 
have detained him now for so long in the “softer studies” of 
rhetoric and moral philosophy. (Of course he implies that it 
was the will of his superiors; but does he not acknowledge that 
his own enlightenment has been recent?) These other pursuits, 
he says, have been the wanderings of Ulysses to the caves of 
the Sirens and the land of the lotus leaf. He has now returned 
to rugged Ithaca, enriched, it is true, by his adventures, but 
resolved never again to wander from the country of his intellect- 
ual birth.”® 

The importance of <his conversion, so defiantly announced, is 
not to be measured by the value of Muret’s contribution to the 
science of Roman law; both he and his critics declare that this is 
very slight. When his eyes were unsealed, the vision revealed 
to him was not of new facts in legal history, but of the new spirit 
in which, as he dimly foresaw, the pursuit of letters and learning 
would be conducted in the age that was then beginning. The 
terms in which he compares his old studies with his new one 
are such as we constantly hear from the “strong wits” of the 
next generation; and, though he returned before ten years had 
passed to the subject of moral philosophy which he had been 
appointed to teach, it is clear that from the moment he detected 
a significant relation between sapientia (private wisdom) and 
prudentia (public or worldly wisdom), on the one hand, and 
jurisprudentia, on the other, he became a conscious forerunner 
and founder of the seventeenth-century positivistic learning. 

% Ed. Leipzic 1629, I. Orat. 15: “On the history of his intellectual pursuits, 


and the necessity of uniting eloquence and the other subjects of study with 
jurisprudence.” 
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The bad latinity of the Barthollist legal commentaries— 
illas mixobarbaras cantiones, as Muret himself calls them—was 
notorious; and it had even created a general supposition that 
the study of style and the study of law were disjunct and 
irreconcilable. It was incumbent upon a man of Muret’s 
literary reputation to show that this was a pernicious heresy. 
The necessary union of science and art, then, may be more or 
less correctly stated as the subject of all his four academic 
discourses of 1567, 1569, and 1571.%° This was an interesting 
and important doctrine, with all the charm of novelty in the 
sixteenth century. But what is still more significant in these 
discourses is that Muret is here gradually revealing in public 
what he was more frankly admitting in private, that his literary 
tastes and theories themselves had accommodated themselves 
to his new zeal for political science and jurisprudence. 

This change had, it is true, occurred before his public profes- 
sion of law. After the three “‘public” discourses of 1564 and 
1565, in which he spoke officially, as we have seen, for the court 
of Rome, he had delivered another in November of the latter 
year to a smaller, essentially a “private,” audience of his 
pupils in introducing a second term of readings in Aristotle’s 
Ethics; and to any of his hearers who were intelligent enough to 
understand what Muret meant, the contrast with the epideictic 
orations which had immediately preceded it must have greatly 
heightened thé efiect of this remarkable deliverance." He not 
only describes admirably the alliance of moral philosophy and 
political science (sapientia and prudentia), which was to become, 
partly through the mediation of his disciples, the educational 
formula of seventeenth-century rationalism; he also shows 
what were to be the ideals of the new kind of style which was to 
accompany this educational program, and even illustrates the 
methods by which many of his successors in the next age were 


80 Ed. Leipzic 1629, I. Orat. 15-18. These orations, and the oration of 
November 1565 described below, the most significant of all in the history of his 
ideas, written in an un-Ciceronian style and with a spirit and zest which he 
had not displayed befote, are not included in the Scripta Selecta by which Muret 
is now chiefly known; {the omission of course gives a disproportionate value 
to the perfunctory orations of 1564 and 1565 (March) and the commanded 
discourse of 1575 on “the excellence of literary studies.” 

* Ed. Leipzic, I. Orat. 10, “On the knowledge of oneself, and on all ghe 
faculties of the human mind.” 
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to teach themselves and others the practise of it. After de- 
scribing prudentia (‘‘policy,” as Bacon calls it; political science, 
as we might say; though perhaps the recent term Realpolitik 
would be more exact) he goes on to say that ‘‘we acquire from 
nature, or at least may easily learn, certain maxims or sentences 
concerning good and evil, things to be desired and things to be 
avoided: of which sort are: ‘the social laws that bind men 
together must be observed’ ; ‘justice must be observed’; ‘we must 
abstain from injuring others’; ‘to repel force with force is both 
law and righteousness;’ and others of the like sort, which are 
the rudiments, or as it were the seeds, of the arts necessary to 
life. From these rudiments springs at last the art that is 
schoolmistress of life—prudentia.”” The passage is founded 
wholly upon Aristotle, partly on the Ethics, but partly also 
_ upon the discussion of the use of “positions,” or commonplaces, 
in the Rhetoric, which served as authority for the cultivation of 
the fixed form of the aphorism, or pensée, in the seventeenth 
- century.” Who can fail to think of the famous passage in the 
Advancement of Learning in which Bacon, using Aristotle as his 
monitor, advises the study of the “colours of good and evil” and 
of antitheta rerum, as a great aid in that “politic part of eloquence 
in private specch” which he opposes to the “‘well-graced forms of 
speech” of ‘“‘the greatest orators,” and professes that he is 
indifferent whether this new kind of literary practise ought to 
be considered a branch of “policy” or of rhetoric? 
| The style itself of this oration of 1565—its broken period; its 
~ deliberate rhetorical roughness, every phrase a thought; its 
original metaphors, themselves thoughts—what is it but the 


® [t could be said without much exaggeration that the whole subject-matter 
of Book I and II of Aristotle’s Rhetoric is propositions (xowwal xpor/.cecs), or 
Commonplaces; for propositions are the elements of logic or dia!ectic; and 
Aristotle’s purpose is to establish rhetoric in an intimate, insoluble connection 
with dialectic. It is for this reason that his treatise was taken as the foundation 
of Anti-Ciceronian theory in the seventeenth century. (On this point, see 
“Attic? Prose, etc.” p. 103-4).—The passages on which Muret particularly 
depends, in the passage quoted, are I, ch. 3, sect. 8-9, and perhaps II, ch. 21 
(on the maxim, or yrdun). 

3% The second Book (De Augmentis V1), 3, where the discussion is extended 
by the addition of fifty pages meant to supplement Aristotle’s Rhetoric I, 
chs, 6 and 7. See also the passage on Civil Knowledge touching Negotiation 
or Business (De Augmentis VIII, 1 and 2), where Bacon employs an extra- 
ordi number of English names to describe what in the Latin version are 
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pure Baconian positivism in rhetoric? A reader familiar with 
his earlier orations might suppose that Muret is here speaking 
merely as a savant indifferent to the effect of his style, except 
that a moment later he calls attention, in a challenging manner, 
to his quotidiana verba, his inornatum dicendi genus, and appeals, 
in his peroration, to those, if there be any, who can be captivated 
by an exact treatment of things ‘arduous and remote from a 
vulgar comprehension,” who can find a pleasure in discourse 
that is not grand and sublimis, but concerned with matters of 
daily use nd adapted to the needs of real life. 

It is clear that in 1565 Muret had already renounced the 
genus sublime and the genus ornatum (or medium) of ancient 
rhetorical theory; his literary formulas were already those of the 
genus humile. The effect of his public espousal of the law in 
1567 was to commit him more definitely in the same sense; and 
in his oration of 1569, on the method of teaching law, we find 
him more “Attic” than he has ever dared to show himself 
before. The style he now proposes as a corrective to the bar- 
barism of the legalists has the three qualities of the Stoic 
rhetoric: first, the purity of idiom that can be studied in the 


conversation of cultivated people; secondly, terseness; thirdly, 


aptness or expressiveness. The dishes he eats from, he says, 
need not be of gold; they need not be adorned with jewels and 
emblems. (He alludes here, in his new metaphorical manner, 
to the richness of oratory). He can eat of earthen vessels, 
provided the viands are fine; but these vessels must be well- 
rubbed (tersa), clean (nitida), trim in appearance.** 

Two years later, in 1571, he has made still further progress, 
spurred on clearly by opposition. He had resolved, he says,® 
to begin his cpurse of legal readings without a prefatory dis- 
course; his friends and patrons protest, however, against so 
violent a break with custom, and he has yielded on the main 
point. “But,’’ he says, “that I should take as my theme some- 


called axiomata, aphorisma, ox sententiae: sentences politic, axioms, aphorisms, 

cautions, precepts, positions (cp. Aristotle’s réroe, I, 2, 21, and elsewhere); 

all of these and their Latin equivalents being in effect renderings either of 

Aristotle’s xowal-mpordces or of his yrwpat. Of course almost all of Bacon’s 

own works illustrate the method of writing by aphorisms or “commonplaces.” 
% Ed. Leipsic 1629. I, Orat. 17. : 
* Tbid., Orat. 18. 
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thing, however remote from and alien to our subject, something 
popular and plausible, in which to display merely verve and 
copiousness of style (vim ac copiam dicendi)—that they should 
have leave to obtain this of me, I could not obtain leave of 
myself to grant them. Hardly could I persuade myself to do 
this when I was young and devoted myself to the rhetorical 
studies that justify such things. If I should show myself anxious 
now to frise and rouge my style after the manner of boys and 
sophists, I could hardly escape the reprehension of serious and 
resolved men.” ‘I mean to discourse, therefore,” he continues, 
“not in the oratorical manner, but in a scholastic, domestic 
(umbratili), and composed manner of our own, not meant to 
excite but to teach, not planned to catch the clamors of applause, 
but rather to win the respect of silence and attention.” —These 
are the terms constantly employed by students of Attic in the 
seventeenth century, and are derived by them from the same 
critics in antiquity. 

In the preceding section of this paper, a connection was 
traced between the new study of jurisprudence and the Anti- 
Ciceronian cult of unfamiliar, new or old words.* There is 
evidence to prove that in this phase of the movement Muret 
played the part of a mediator between the scholarly legalists 
and the taste of the general public. The fondness he indulged 
for Plautus is made manifest in his letters and Varie Lectiones 
of all periods; that this was long cherished as a heretical hobby 
of his unacademic hours is also clear. When he cites Plautus 
therefore in the same breath with Cicero, Caesar, and Terence 
as masters of Latinity in his revolutionary oration of 1569, he 
is fully aware of the meaning of his words; and we are not sur- 
prised at the fact that the first step taken by Lipsius after his 
conversion from Ciceronianism by Muret (in 1568) was a public 
profession of his pleasure in the rustic words and the ingenuous 
style of the old comedian.” But we are able to connect Muret’s 
fondness for Plautus directly with his devotion to Cujas and 
his interest in jurisprudence. There is a letter** from a former 
colleague at Padua, implying that in a circle of his friends there 


% See above, pp. 269-270. 

37 In the Preface to his Quaestiones Epistolicae (1574). On the significance 
of this see Croll, “Juste Lipse, etc.” p. 211. 

38 Ed. Leipzic 1629, I, Epp. 45, p. 322-3. 
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his project for an edition of Plautus and his study of Cujas’ 
method had been discussed side by side, as if they were closely 
related; and there is a passage in his Variae Lectiones (XI, 17) 
concerning Cujas himself, in which Muret expresses his delight 
at the old words with which the legalist has enlivened his 
pages, and congratulates him on his effort to correct by this 
means the tendency of Ciceronian purism to impoverish the 
vocabulary of modern Latin. As Dejeb has pointed out,** the 
word pauperare, used here by Muret, occurs only in Plautus. 

Muret’s adhesion to the new rationalistic program of studies 
did not involve in his own mind a renunciation of his old interest 
in literature; on the contrary he regarded it as a movement of 
rhetorical as well as intellectual progress. But the opponents 
of modernism could not or would not see it in that light. He 

was under constant pressure to return to the teaching of the 
subject with which the world even yet persists in associating 
his name; and when a lectureship in rhetoric fell vacant in 1572*° 
he was urged to accept the appointment, without, however, as it 
would appear, giving up his professorship in philosophy. He 
yielded on the advice of his patrons, and announced as the 
subject of his first course of reading Cicero’s Tusculans, and as 
the topic of his initial discourse “the Method of Arriving at 
Distinction in Eloquence.” It seemed a victory for the reaction- 
aries; but if they indulged the hope of his return to orthodoxy 
on the strength of these promises they had not made sufficient 
allowance for the ironies that Mure‘ was capable of." For this 
discourse proved to be not only a diatribe against the Ciceron- 
ians, but the most telling attack yet delivered upon the con- 
ventional academic method of rhetorical teaching.” 

The general tenor of his remarks on this occasion will not 
surprise any one who has read the orations in 1565, 1569, and 

Op. cit., p. 242. 

“ Through the honorable dismissal of an old Professor, Cesareo Cosentino, 
—_ noon-hour lectures had long been the scene of notable undergraduate 

er. 

“ A letter written to a former pupil indicates the spirit in which Muret 
went at his new task. After relating the circumstances of his appointment, he 
says that the additional money has prevailed with him. He will return for a 
time to those congerrones of his youth, Horace and Cicero—et mihi quodammodo 
repuerascere videbor. He adds that those who had expected to hear him continue 


his exposition of the Pandects are raising a tumult. (Scripta Selecta, II. 65.) 
® Scripta Selecta, Orat. VII; ed. Leipzic 1629, I. Orat. 21. 
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4. M4 1571; but the discourse is epoch-making in the history of 
| modern style because here the greatest rhetorician of the second 
‘| half of the century for the first time openly arrays himself by 


| the side of Erasmus and Ramus; and it is full of interest to the 
careful student of Muret’s career because it shows his advance 

) in several respects toward the complete Atticism of the seven- 
/ teenth century. In the first place, it contains the first intima- 
ti tions of the leaning toward utter individualism in style, and 
\ even toward the “libertinism” of Montaigne, which Muret often 
™ displays throughout the rest of his career, though his orthodox 
| past usually holds him back from a free expression of it. “It is 
no better than an eloquence of Picts and parrots,”’ he says, “‘to 
echo and reverberate words you have already heard, nor ever to 
~\say anything that is really and peculiarly your own.” Muret 
“|never rejected in terms the Renaissance doctrine of Imitation; 
mn probably he never determined clearly whether he had broken 
a with it in fact; but such words as these show how little hold it 


Te retained upon his affections or his imagination. In the second 
4 place, he made clearer than before the connection between his 
Ti literary ideas and his enthusiasm for prudentia, or political 


id philosophy. The ancient teachers of style, he says, were masters 
of the history of institutions and laws, were skilled students 
in the art of government, and prided themselves in the name— 
not of rhetoricians or sophists—but of politicians (politict). ] 

Thirdly—to complete the picture of this striking work— 

f Muret here places the study of rhetoric firmly upon the founda- 

~~tion of Aristotle’s treatise, where it was to rest during the 

century of “Attic” prose which was to follow. Aristotle’s 
Rhetoric is a difficult work to interpret historically; the modern 
historian finds inconsistencies in it that are hard to explain. 
But Muret and his successors disregarded these; to them the 
work meant one thing, an inexpugnable authority, equal in 
magnitude to that of Cicero himself, to which they could 
appeal in their effort to divorce prose-writing from the customs 
of epideictic oratory and wed it to philosophy and science. It is 
so that Muret interprets the work in this oration. Its teaching 

— is, he says, that rhetoric is “‘a something that arises (or floats up) 

~ out of the mixture of dialectic and politics,” and he cites the 


48 See Aristotle’s Rhetoric, Book I, ch. 2., §7,and I, ch 4,§5. Bacon fre- 
quently refers to this doctrine of Aristotle’s. 
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passages in which the study of it is brought into connection 
with the processes of reasoning and feeling and with the proper 
methods of carrying on a demonstration. Muret, then, derives 
his theory of style here from the first two books of the Rhetoric; 
his doctrines concerning practise are drawn from the same work. 
But here he picks his way carefully, disregarding, as the seven- 
teenth-century “Attics” did, Aristotle’s full treatment of the 
conventional style of oratory in Book III and basing his doctrine 
on the connection between dialectic and rhetoric elaborated in 
Books I and II and chapter 17 of Book III. ‘‘As the dialecti- 
cian,” says Muret, “uses two instruments of proof, the syllogism 
and induction; so the orator, the twin and true comparative 
of the dialectician,—his exact similitude in a dissimilar genre— 
has two also, each of which corresponds to one of these: the 
enthymeme, which corresponds to the syllogism, and the 
exemplum, which corresponds to induction. . . . Without a 
copious supply of enthymemes and exempla adapted to every 
subject-matter no one can support the name of an eloquent 
writer.” In these passages is foreshadowed a new method of 
rhetorical training founded on the use of the Index Rerum and 
the Common-place book, the method of “colours,”’ “positions,” 
and pensées, practised by countless seventeenth-century writers, | 
and learned by them, partly from Aristotle, partly from the 
prose-writers of the Roman silver age. 

The delivery of this public discourse determined Muret’s 
intellectual and literary position unalterably. During the 
decade of active life that remained to him he was only to carry 
out toward their logical conclusions the principles he had now 
arrived at. But before we continue the story of this progress 
we must notice a phase of his literary career which has done 
more than anything else to shadow his reputation and confuse 
the judgmentof posterity concerning his service to modern 
literature. His position at Rome was more than that of a pro- 
fessor. He was also the official orator of the Roman court; and, 
as it happened, his activities in this function attained their 
greatest fame during the years 1571-2, just at the time, that is, 
when he was making clear his final emancipation from the 
rhetorical formalism of the Renaissance. During these years 
he was called on by his patrons to use the art for which he was 
famous throughout Christendom in the adornment of three 
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great occasions of public ceremonial: the celebration of the 
victory of Lepanto in the church of Ara Coeli, the funeral of 
Pope Pius V in St. Peter’s in the Vatican, and the reception, 
probably in the Vatican palace, of an envoy-extraordinary sent 
by the king of France to lay his fidelity at the feet of the new 
Pope, Gregory XIII. Muret responded exuberantly to these 
opportunities to celebrate the glories of reformed Catholicism; 
and on the third occasion even went out of his way—it would 
seem—to glorify the massacre of St. Bartholomew’s Eve in the 
most ornate and fulsome rhetoric that the odious art of panegyric 
could provide him with.“ 

The moral aspect of these performances does not interest us 
here. Our only concern with them is to show their right 
relation with the intellectual and literary tendencies that we 
have been studying and their curious effects upon Muret’s 
literary reputation. Both in their form and in their substance 
they appear to be in direct conflict with thé positivistic)move- 
ment on which Muret was now embarked. Inasmuch as they 
are in the oratorical genre, and in a peculiarly inflated and 
grandiose variety of it, they are hard to reconcile with the 
professions of one who was teaching the form of an intimate and 
philosophical genus humile; and they have in fact tended to 
confirm his reputation as a Ciceronian in the minds of those who 
can conceive of only one type of oratory. Inasmuch as they 
are apologies of absolutism and persecution, they seem to run 
counter to the liberal stream of modern thought. With the 
skeptical liberalism of the 18th century, which developed out 
of the “libertinism” of the 17th century, they are in fact at 
complete variance. But we are interested here only in Muret’s 
relation to his immediate successors, the “strong wits” of the 
seventeenth century; and the orations we are speaking of are in 
both respects, that is, both in the character of their ideas and 
in the character of their style, representative of one of the 
most important tendencies of that school. 

Almost all of the liberal and skeptical thinkers of the seven- 


teenth century were believers in external conformity. Mon- 


taigne and Bacon, Browne and Balzac, for instance, supported 
the religious and political orthodoxies of their time, though 


“Ed. Leipzic 1629, I. Orat. 22. (January 1572 O. S. 1573 N. S.). The 
others mentioned are Orations 19 and 20. (December 1571 and May 1572.) 
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their inward convictions and principles were almost wholly 
independent of them; and they were all advocates of absolutism 
in the administration of public affairs. These philosophers, it 
is true, also believed in a policy of toleration, and most of them 
played some part in promoting the growth of this modern 
principle in the mind of the seveteenth century. But there 
was another mode of thought on this subject, directly opposed 
to theirs, and on the whole more characteristic of the positivistic 
movement of ideas in their time. The “strong wits” of the 
century had in a special degree the weakness characteristic of 
their kind in all ages, namely, an undue contempt for the 
conventional sentiments and tender prejudices of the minds 
that they considered commonplace. They were convinced 
realists, and applied the principle of “thorough” as firmly in 
their political and social philosophy as Strafford and Richelieu 
did in the political practice of two kingdoms. The heroic 
thinker, the heroic statesman, was in their opinion he who was 
willing to march rough-shod over the feelings of the weaker 
part of mankind, or the scruples of his own mind, straight 
toward a clear-seen goal; and if persecution was necessary 
to the accomplishment of his ends and the advancement of 
civilization—well, persecution is justified by the incompetency 
of mankind in all great matters and large programs.“ 

Muret’s eulogy of St. Bartholomew’s could give no offense 
to thinkers of this kind; on the contrary, when it was taken 
in connection with the rumors of his secret “atheism” which 
circulated underground in the seventeenth century, it might 
especially qualify him for their admiration. There can be no 
doubt, for instance, that it won him his place among the 
libri homines of the past venerated by Naudé, Patin, Le 
Vayer and the circles of learned libertines that gathered about 
them in the fniddle of the seventeenth century; and it is not 
improbable that the praise of St. Bartholomew’s, which was 
one of their favorite themes of discourse, was suggested to them 

“ Concerning this phase of libertine thought, see Janet, Histoire de la Science 
Politique, Book III, ch. 2, L’Ecole de Machiavel; Charbonnel, R., La Pensée 
Italienne au XVI* Siécle et le Courant Libertin (Paris 1919), Chapter IV, pp. 
389-437. (Perrens, Les Libertins en France, Paris 1899, does not deal much with 
political ideas.) Fra Paolo, Lipsius, Scioppius, Naudé, Gracian are good 
representatives. Bacon, in spite of what is said of him above, was strikingly 
Machiavellian, and Descartes somewhat less so. 
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by this very work of Muret’s.“ It may not be possible to prove 

that Lipsius took his notorious formula Ure et seca from the 

same source; but it is certain that the idea it expresses sprang 
from the general complex of ideas that he derived from his 
master. 

_~ As regards the form in which Muret expressed these dan 
gerous doctrines, it is to be observed, in the first place, that the 
positivists of the seventeenth century by no means rejected the 
use of public oratory. On the contrary, though they ac- 
knowledged a secret or open contempt for its necessary insin- : 
cerity, they constantly recommended the study and practise of 

‘1 it as an important instrument in controlling the affairs of | 

AE the world.” The style, however, that they employed was not 

of the Ciceronian form, but of a form exactly opposed to that, i; 

namely a condensed style full of points and aphorisms for 
which they often professed to find the model in Demosthenes’ 

: orations, but which they in fact derived from the study of 

mt ii} Roman prose of the first century, and especially from Pliny’s 

4 i} Panegyric to Trajan. It was a style developed, in fact, from 

‘ \the practise of the Stoic genus humile of antiquity, but vitiated, 

: as this style is likely to be when it is used for purposes of 

% public oratory, by the tumor which Cicero recognized as one 

By form of Asianism. The style of Muret in the three orations we 

are considering is exactly in this form; and it is strange indeed 

_ that none of the competent classicists who have written of 
Muret’s style should have pointed out its complete contrast with 

‘the oratory of his Ciceronian period.“* How far it is true that 


ts “See Janet, as above, pp. 95-98; Charbonnel, p. 53, p. 58, pp. 617-620; 
ti Naudé, Considerations politiques sur les Coups d’Btat (1639), III. 379-392. 
‘? Bacon’s opinion is exactly representative: “For although it [the Art of 


i Eloquence{ is inferior to wisdom . . . , yet with people it is the more mighty” 

a i » (Add. of Learning IT, Rhetoric); see also his letter to Fulke Greville (signed with EF: 
Essex’ name), advising him about his studies. 

si} ** A single sentence will illustrate: “O Catherine, Queen-mother, most 
ne blessed of women, who, after she had by her admirable foresight and anxious 


care preserved for so many yeais his kingdom for her son, her son for his king- 
dom, at last beheld this son effectively a king.” (O felicissimam Catharinam, 
regismatrem, quae, cum tot annos admirabile prudentia parique sollicitudine 
regnum filio, filium regno conservasset, tum demum secure regnantem filium 
adspexit. Scripta Selecta I. 197.) The sentence shows exactly the truth of the 
paradox that a style planned to express acuteness and subtlety of thought 
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these orations set the model of style for the panegyrics of the 
seventy-five years following—until Bossuet returned to the 
normal Isocratean model of oratory—it is impossible to say 
until the history of this form shall have been adequately studied. 
At least they have the same traits that prevailed throughout 
that period; they are certainly among the earliestexamples of the 
art of panegyric in which these traits are displayed; and they 
derive them from the imitation of the same work that was so 
minutely studied in the succeeding generations, Pliny’s Pane- 
gyric. 

We return to the study of the academic orations in which the 
course of Muret’s intellectual development is so clearly depicted. 

After the discourse on style, delivered in 1572 from a chair of 

rhetoric, there could be no turning back; he had reached the 

climax of a long development. But the process of change in 
his opinions had by no means ceased, and his services to the 
rising generation were to be even greater in the ten years of 
activity that remained to him than any that he had yet per- 
formed. If we are able to record them more briefly than the 
former steps in his career, this will only be because their 
significance is more easily understood in the light of what has 
already been said. 

The defect of the Anti-Ciceroniarn movement before 1575 was | 
its failure to offer a program of literary imitation in exchange 
for the one that it attacked. Erasmus himself had failed in| 
this respect; and the reaction toward Ciceronianism noticeable | 
in the third quarter of the century among men like Ascham 
and Melanchthon, who were the natural inheritors of Erasmus’ 
ideas, was due to the feeling that he had led them out of Egypt 
into an educational wilderness—and left them there. Abstractly 
considered—if such questions ever could be abstractly con- 
sidered—his reference of the choice of models to free individual 
taste and reason had everything in its favor; the time might 
even come when it would be a practical method of education. 
But actually, said Bembo and Ascham, it asked too much of 
men living in the sixteenth century. Whatever the theory of 


falls into a tumor and violence far worse than the Ciceronian emptiness when j 
it is used for the purposes of oratory. The vices of sermon-style in the reign of | 
Louis XIII and in seventeenth-century England are to be accounted foi in this _ 
way. 
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aa! | education might be, such men, they argued, must hold to the 
ii) practise of imitation in their effort to learn the classical mode of 
oh thought; imitation, moreover, of prescribed models and by a 
| defined method. And history has proved that they were right. 
For it was not until it had learned to suggest other models for 
imitation in place of Cicero and Isocrates, as it did in the last 
quarter of the sixteenth century, that the Anti-Ciceronian 
ah . movement became a positive force and began its career of 
triumph. 

What these models must be seems clear enough to the his- 
| torian, who can look both before and after the event. For the 
nt range of choice was limited. Greek models of the classical | 
A | period were out of the question because Greek education had so } 

far proved impracticable for any but a small band of savants, ) 

and was declining rather than gathering power; and in Latin 

the poverty of the pre-Augustan ages in literary prose and the 
marks of approaching decay and medievalism in most of the 
literature produced after 200 A.D. were facts too evident to be 
overlooked. The only escape e from the superstitious purism of 
Augustan imitation was in the literature of the first century of 
the empire, in the poetry of Lucan and Juvenal and Persius, 
and especially in the splendid prose of Seneca, Tacitus, and the 
younger Pliny, or in the Greek prose classics of the same period 
which had been made available by translation, Plutarch and 
Epictetus. Both philosophically and rhetorically, we can now 
see how admirably adapted this literature was to the needs of 3 
the seventeenth century; but the facts of a situation are never 
so clear to those who are involved in all its actual complexities 
as they are to the historian; and the duties of a prophet and 3 


leader were made more difficult in this case by the fact that the ; 
i Latin writers of the first century were imputed dangerous to 3 
a bili “good Latinity, good morals, and good political philosophy. It 

aw required both the clearsightedness of a prophet and the courage 
4 : of a warrior to proclaim a rehabilitation of the Silver Age in the 
ef third quarter of the sixteenth century.” 


The honor of effecting, or at least of initiating, such a program 
must be divided between Montaigne and Muret, who were 


* For a fuller statement of the relations between seventeenth-century and 
» first-century literature, see “ ‘Attic’ Prose in the Seventeenth Century,” 
pp. 120-127. 
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arriving, at the same time, but by different processes, at the 
same conclusions. There was neither correspondence nor 
co-operation, however, between them ;*° and though Montaigne’s 
ideas had vastly greater results in the course of time on the 
general opinion of the world, Muret’s immediate influence upon 
the learned classes was greater, and the conspicuousness of the 
post in which he challenged and suffered attack may justify us 
in attributing to him a higher degree of courage. The gradual 
discovery and proclamation of this literary program was the 
work of his last decade. During this time he forgot his vow to 
jurisprudence; and indeed it is now clear that that stirring 
episode in his career, important as it was in the development of 
his ideas, was a following after false fires. He had long been 
seeking a formula to express his new intellectual needs, and the 
reformed study of law had for a time seemed to be the true 
center of all his desires. But it proved to be too special a theme 
for his peculiarly impatient mind; and it was not until he 
embraced the cause of silver-age literature that he found the 
single and significant word to express at the same time his 
political, his moral, and his literary philosophy. 

It remains for us only to trace rapidly the course of this last 
development of his thought, by which he earns the title of the 
chief founder of the theory of Attic prose in the seventeenth 
century. 

The first ne author to attract him was naturally 
the younger Seneca. But he could not proceed at once with the 
development of his true intellectual purposes after his declara- 
tion of opinion in 1572. The requirements of his new rhetorical 
post had to be acknowledged. In 1573 he delivered a purely 
ceremonial oration for some important anniversary-day of the 
University, on the theme—commanded, as he is careful to say, 
by the authorities—of the excellence of literary studies. Then 
he begins the reading of Plato’s Republic during the winter 
term of 1573-4, protesting against the opposition that is being 
made to his program, and renewing his praise of Aristotle’s 
rhetorical principles. All this he continues in the spring term 
of 1574*!; and his plan was to pursue the study of Plato in the 


“The fact that Muret was Montaigne’s house-tutor for a time, when 
Montaigne was a boy, probably has no especial relevance. 

*! See the orations for these courses, ed. Leipzic 1629, II. Orat. 4 and 5; not 
in Scripta Selecta. 
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following winter; but the authorities—whose reasons for their 
conduct it is not becoming in us, he says, to inquire into—have 
ordered him to devote the year to Cicero alone. His charac- 
teristic revenge is to renew his Anti-Ciceronian pledges and cite 
the authority of Cato beside that of Aristotle; and it is in the 
prelude oration of this course that we first detect the influence 
of Seneca clearly. For the first time the terms in which he 
describes the Anti-Ciceronian style are drawn from that 
author—though he does not mention his name—and his 
style betrays the influence of Seneca’s brief antithetical sen- 
tences. Vera et solida eloquentia, he says, non tantum in verbis 
“ posita est, sed in rebus.@ In the following year he gives a course 
in the De Providentia, preluded with a discourse in which hz 
begs his auditors not to let their minds be poisoned by the 
reproaches they constantly hear directed against this author. 

A word of explanation concerning these reproaches is neces- 
ie say. Seneca was one of the ancients who needed least to be 
: is interpreted by the humanists of the Renaissance. His works 

had come down through the middle ages almost unimpaired 

and constantly studied; and in the 15th and 16th centuries the 

ge ‘employment of them by teachers for the practical purpose of 

F moral instruction continued without interruption. Probably 

it is in these facts that we are to find one of the reasons for his 

hard treatment by the rhetorical humanists. His long popular- 

ity had given him an air of medieval vulgarity; and his moral 

usefulness made the supposed defects of his Latinity peculiarly 

dangerous. It was a literary prejudice, therefore, that he had 

to overcome in order to take his place as the model and mentor 

(of the new generation; and the chief significance of Muret’s 

+ oration about him is that it portrays him as a master of elo- 

quence and wisdom alike, and an exemplar of that new style to 

which Muret was inviting his pupils—ad graves et serias res 
et lectis verbis explicandas.™ 

Fi In this oration Muret gives no hint of a purpose of rehabilita- 

ting the authors of the silver age, or even of a preference for any 

of them as such. But in the autumn of the same year this 

purpose has evidently taken definite form in his mind. He has 


® Ed. Leipzic 1629, II. Orat. 6, Ingressurus Explanare M. T. Ciceronis 
libros de Officiis. 
% Ed. Leipzic 1629, II. Orat. 3 (misdated 1585). 
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elected to study the 13th Satire of Juvenal, and in the first - 
words of his discourse throws out a challenge to those who 
disapprove of the study of the authors of his age. He begins the 
discussion of this prejudice with a sketch of the history of 
culture since the beginning of the Renaissance—perhaps one 
of the earliest attempts to place the Renaissance in its hist- 
orical relations.“ The first effect, he shows, of the Renais- 
sance® was to create an indiscriminate classical erudition, in 
which the more obscure and difficult authors were even pre- 
ferred, because of their novelty and the neglect of the Middle 
Ages. Then followed the generations of the Bembos and Sado- 
letos, by whom the hands of the clock are set as far wrong in one 
direction as they had been before in the other. For now “no 
prose authors are allowed except Cicero and his contemporaries; 
all poets are dubbed barbarous save Virgil, Catullus, Lucretius, | 
and three or four others”; and the whole effort of teachers is 
spent in proving that “silly orations may be made by using no 
words but Cicero’s, bad verses of none but Virgil’s.” Writers 
of modern Latin, who have never heard a Roman speak, have 
become so infatuated that they prefer their own writings to the 
Latin of Silius italicus, Lucan, and Seneca. They dare to 
despise Ovid, next to Virgil the best of Latin poets; and one 
of therm has translated his works into the vernacular for his 
pupils’ use, for fear their Latinity might suffer contamination 
from his. In fact, says Muret, in a fine frenzy raging, the cooks 
and mule-drivers of any of these ancients could write better 
Latin than a modern Latin rhetorician. 

‘Muret, in short, has made another clear step forward in 
the formation of his ideas. Though he may still choose the 


* Ed. Leipzic 1629, II. Orat. 12; Scripta Selecta, Orat. II. Similar sketches, 
possibly influenced by Muret’s, will be found in Bacon’s Advancement of Learn- 
ing, Book One, “‘the first distemper of learning” (his sketch of the causes of 
Ciceronianism in the sixteenth century, with the interesting supplement 
to it in De Aug., noting the rise of the Anti-Ciceronian movement and the 
imitation of Seneca and Tacitus since 1600), and at greater length, in Barclay’s — 
Satyricon, ed. Leyden 1674, pp. 90-95. 

% Of course this late term does not appear in Muret, Bacon, or Barclay. |, 

® This association of Ovid with the writers of the Silver Age is interesting; | 
in the seventeenth century Ovid and Sallust were generally recognized as the | 
only Augustans who displayed the traits of style of the succeeding century, | 
‘and were therefore worthy to rank with Tacitus, Seneca, and Lucan as models / 
of “Attic” style. 
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names of Ciceronians to point his scorn, the object of his attack 
is now the theory of Augustanism in toto—and that in a public 
oration. How much further he could go, how much franker he 
could be, when he was less hampered by conventional necessities, 
is shown by a long essay in one of the later series of his Varie 
Lectiones,*” in which he reports a conversation with a young 
friend. Here Muret admits that he himself had once believed 
that only the Augustans should be imitated. But at a later 
time, when he had considered the matter more fully, he came 
to see how presumptuous it would be in him to pass judgment 
,on the style of writers like Seneca, Valerius Maximus, Quinti- 
lian, Pliny, Tacitus, Velleius, Lactantius, and others of that 
kind who had lived so near to the time when Latin flourished 
at its best, and had been considered excellent writers at that 
time. Certainly, he says, none of the ancients ever accused 

i them of writing faulty Latin. In this list he hardly extends his 
: charity beyond the limits of the Silver Age (as it came to be 
i called in the generation following Muret). But a little further 
; on in the same essay he takes a flight which has caused his 
) commentators and admirers the greatest concern. He describes 
the method of teaching and practising style which was later to 
be taken up and much more fully developed by Lipsius in his 

: treatise on style in letter-writing.** His plan is, he says, to 
Te : derive the general form of his style from Cicero, Caesar, Terence, 
ae and others of the best kind; but then also to imitate and adapt 
whatever beauties he can find that other writers have excelled 

in; and he will look for these beauties, he adds, not only in the 
‘ authors of the Silver Age, but even in Tertullian, Saint Jerome, 
i Saint Augustine, or Saint Ambrose, and, yes, even in Apuleius, 
i] Sidonius Apollinaris, and Cassiodorus. There was nothing 
here to cause disturbance of mind to the Stoic or Libertine 
writers of the first half of the seventeenth century; for Tertul- 
lian at least became almost as great a favorite of a number of 
them as Seneca and Tacitus themselves. But commentators 
who were resclved at any cost to retain the authority of Muret 
on the side of orthodoxy were guilty of strange contortions in 


> 


XV, 2; in Scripta Seiecta, Chap. 58. 
 Institutio Epistolica, esp. the concluding chapter. Barclay (Satyricon, 
pp. 96-7) gives a similar method of teaching as his own. In fact, it may be 


: | considered the typical Anti-Ciceronian method. q 
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the attempt to rob these words of their sting. It was argued, 
for instance, that Muret put in this passage in order to have an 
excuse if he should by mistake have used any words or phrases 
that were not Ciceronian; and a comparatively recent com- 
mentator has been found to accept this explanation as correct.*® 

Another work of post-Augustan rehabilitation remained 
for him to perform, the most difficult and dangerous, but also 
the most congenial to his tastes and temperament. When he 
first contemplated the teaching of Tacitus we cannot exactly 
determine; for he seems to have entered into a kind of truce 
with the orthodox party after his readings in Seneca and Juvenal, 
and the subjects of his courses during the next four years 
(1576-9) were Aristotle, Virgil, and Sallust. But the fact 
that Lipsius applied himself to the editing of Tacitus imme- 
diately after his momentous visit to Muret in 1568 is not without 
significance; and a careful study of the orations of the period 
from 1576 to 1580 makes it clear that he was veiling with an 
appearance of conformity the preliminaries of a more startling 
offensive moment than any that he had yet attempted. His 
aim in all of these discourses is evidently to relate as closely 
as possible the several subjects he is now interested in: dialec- ~ 
tic, history and politics (prudentia), and rhetoric, and to try 
to organize them into a definite program or curriculum of_ 
positivism. This purpose is apparent, for instance, in his 
Sallust discourse; and in the two orations of 1576, on the 
subject of Aristotle’s Rhetoric, he has worked out much more 
fully than he did in 1572-73 his conception of the uses of the 
genus humile, founded on the doctrines of that treatise. For 
the first time, too, he has here expressed or hinted the prophetic 4 
opinion that obscurity may be a virtue of style. 

When he finally announced that his winter-term subject 
for 1580-81 ‘would be the first book of the Annals of Tacitus, 
the’ storm he must have anticipated broke upon his head. 
The opposition from the authorities which he had met at every 
stepin his progress from Ciceronianism to “Atticism” now 
became more acute. His overture-oration was a general and 
moderate defense of Tacitus; but it evidently roused his 


* Ruhnken, quoted in Scripta Selecta II, p. 203, n. 3. It was Scioppius, in 
his De Stilo Historico, p. 64, who originally expressed the idea. (See also his 
De Rhetoricarum Exercitationum Generibus). 
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opponents to new energy, and there are hints that disorders in 
his class-room were fomented by their machinations. Muret 
was never diverted from his intellectual ends by persecution, 
though he was capable of Machiavellian policy in the pursuit 
of them; and on this occasion he returned to the defence of 


‘Tacitus in a second oration which is distinguished among all 


his productions by the originality of its thought and the energy 
of its style, and must be considered his most important con- 
tribution to the history of modern thought. 

Its abrupt beginning (“Those who have been attempting to 
debar me from the interpretation of Tacitus have brought five 
particular charges against him’’) was itself a challenge to the 
Ciceronian taste for copious and mellifluous exordiums; and he 
proceeds to consider the five objections in a discourse in which, 
for the first time probably in the Latin of a modern author, the 
pointed brevity, the studied asymmetry of Tacitus’ own style 
are successfully imitated. It is unnecessary to follow his 


argument seriatim; but in answering the charges against his 


new hero he makes some observations so significant in the 
history of the ideas and the literary style of the succeeding 
century that they should be rescued from the obscurity in 
which they have been allowed to remain. 

The most serious of all the scandals that attached themselves 
to the cult of Tacitus during the period from 1575 to 1650 was 
the alleged use of his writings as a manual of Machiavellian 
policy, especially by the supporters of the régime of absolutism 
in church and state. The parallel that was constantly drawn 
during this period between the affairs of the Roman Empire 
as described by Tacitus and the contemporary affairs of Euro- 
pean states was as constantly (and justly) denounced by the 

°% This oration (ed. 1629, II. Oration 14) is dated November 4, 1580 (the 
day following his first Tacitus oration, II, 13, in ed. 1629) in the early, and 
hence also in the modern, editions; but for a number of reasons it seems to me 
likely that it was delivered in March 1581, at the opening of a second term of 
reading in the Annals, probably in the Second Book. In November 1581 
he continued with the Third Book, thus completing a triennium in one author: 
his favorite method, as he has recorded. As regards the disorders in his class- 
room, Norden attributes them to Jesuit instigation; but Norden has falsely 
read the Jesuit literary doctrine as uniformly Augustan and Ciceronian: see 
above p. 6-7. At this time Muret’s most intimate friends and some of his favor- 
ite former pupils were important members of the Order. 

 E.g., in the essays of Bacon, Malvezzi,fand Gvacian. 
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lovers of liberty as an insidious corrupting influence in political 
thought. Well, Muret meets the charge with an astonishing 
frankness in a passage which must be quoted at length asan 
illustration of modes of thought that were to become extremely 
common in another generation. 

“Tn the first place,” he says, “it must be observed that there 
are very few republics to-day: there is almost no nation but 
hangs upon the beck and nod of one man, obeys one man, is 
ruled by one man: therefore in this respect at least the state 
of things in our time is more like that of Rome under the 
Emperors than when the people had the power. And the 
more like their history is to ours, the more things we may find 
to study in it that we can apply to our uses, and adapt to our 
own life and customs. Although by the blessing of God we have; 
no Tiberiuses, Caligulas and Neros, yet it is profitable for us 
to know how good and prudent men managed their lives under 
them, how and how far they tolerated and dissimulated their, 
vices; how, on the one hand, by avoiding an unseasonable 
frankness they saved their own lives when they would have 
served no public end by bringing them into danger, and on the 
other hand showed that baseness was not pleasing to them by 
not praising what was foul and corrupt. There are ofttimes: 
many things in the conduct of princes which a good man 
cannot praise, but which he can cover up or pass by in silence. » 
Those who do not know how to connive at such things not only 
bring themselves into danger, but often make princes themselves * 
worse. For many men, if they believe that their vices are 
concealed and unknown, gradually get out of them of their own 
accord, for fear they will be detected, and become good from _— 
thinking that they are considered good. These same men, 
however, if they see that their baseness is recognized, their 
reputation fixed, will openly live up to what they know is 
openly said of them, and become indifferent to a bad reputation 
because they despair of a good one.™ And again, a man (of the 
present time) will the better bear the fewer and lesser vices of 
his own princes, when he has observed how the good and brave 
men of a former day endured worse and more numerous ones.” 

® An excellent Tacitean “point”: Dum se bonos haberi putant, boni fiunt. 

® Tidem si turpitudinem suam palam esse videant, jam famae securi, quae 
palam dici vident, palam quoque faciunt, et famam dum bonam desperant, 
malam negligunt. 
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This is a language quite familiar to students of Bacon, 
Malvezzi, Gracian, Naudé, and many other strong wits and 
Machiavellians of the seventeenth century. 

In all of these authors, moreover, the love of Tacitus’ singular 
wisdom is attended by a love of his significant darkness of 

utterance; for the prince des ténébres, as they called him in 
*\the seventeenth century, was the chief model of the use of the 

conceit in prose. Muret deals as boldly and prophetically with 
this aspect of his author’s reputation as with the other. On 
the subject of the “debased Latinity” of the Silver Age he had 
already made himself clear enough, and the only notable addi- 
tion here is a statement to the effect that the lower limit of good 

Latinity is the reign of Hadrian. But in answering the charge 

of obscurity and harshness brought against Tacitus, he stirs 

the ground about the roots of seventeenth-century style; the 
peculiar merits and also some of the faults of the prose of 

Bacon, Donne, Greville, Browne, of Quevedo and Gracian, of 
Balzac.and La Bruyére, and even of Pascal, are foretold in the 
novel and dangerous ideas he here expresses. After saying that 
the Greeks recognized his obscurity as one of the virtues of 


H Thucydides, he goes on:— 


For although a bare and clear style gives pleasure, still in certain special 
kinds of writing obscurity will win praise sometimes. By diverting discourse 
from common and vulgar modes of expression, it wins a dignity and majesty 


if even out of strangeness (peregrinitas) and grips the reader’s attention.“ It acts 
: * as a veil, to exclude the view of the vulgar. Thus those who enter the dark 


crypt of a temple feel a kind of awful solemnity sweep in upon their souls. As- 
perity of style, again, has almost the same property as bitterness in wine: which 
is thought to be a sign that the wine will bear its age well. 


In short, Muret has stated admirably in this oration all the 
chief causes of the popularity which Tacitus was now beginning 
to enjoy. He has left little to say; and in his third Tacitean 
| discourse, in November 1581, he devotes himself to the praise 
of three other Post-Augustans: Plutarch, chiefly, and Seneca 
_ and Pliny, thus practically completing his task of the rehabilita- 

! tion of the prose of the Silver Age.™ 


“ The idea of a style meant for readers, as contrasted with hearers, was new 
and anticipates Attic theory of the seventeenth century. See ‘ “‘Attic’ Prose in 
the Seventeenth Century,” p. 95, n. 18. 

®On Bacon and Tacitus see my article: “Lipsius, Montaigne, Bacon” 

| (Schelling Anniversary Papers, 1923). 
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One other task, however, he had still to perform in the i 
service of the new Attic prose: the discovery of the genre in 
which it best displays its peculiar merits. The discourse in 
which he introduced his students to a reading in Cicero’s 
Epistolae ad Alticum is chiefly an argument to show that the 
only practical use that can now be made of rhetorical skill 
is in the writing of letters. He sketches again, as he had done 
once before, the history of culture in the Renaissance, and shows 
that though the Ciceronians had attained to excellent eloquence 
(though partial) there is no modern author “to whom simply 
and unexceptionably one can give the praise of writing Latin 
well.” He commends, however, two writers of epistles, Giovan- 
ni Casa, and his friend Manutius, and then proceeds, after an 
invocation to his young hearers’ love of dangerous truth, to 
show that the practical uses of oratory have ceased in the 
present state of society. For the decision of great affairs is 
no longer made in open senates or even in open law-courts, but 
in the cabinets of single men (of course he means princes and 
their ministers). Of the three uses of oratory described by 
Aristotle, therefore, but one now remains, the epideictic: \ _/ 
school-disputations, sermons, panegyrics, and funeral orations. \ 
On the other hand, the writer who nowadays may hope to be 
admitted to the intimacy of princes and a part in the serious 
and great business of the world is one who has learned to write. 
with charm and wisdom letters exactly adapted to the facts of « 
the case, the character of the persons involved, and the actual. 


state of society (ad res, ad personas, ad tempora).® 


Scripta Selecta, Orat. 17; ed. 1629, II. Orat. 16. See also his letter con- 
cerning the collection and publication of his own letters (ed. 1629, I. Epp. I, 1; 
Scripta Selecta, Ep. 1). Those who may wish to study the new literary signif- 
icance of the letfer at the beginning of the seventeenth century will find interest- 
ing points in the following: Lipsius, Imstindio Epistolica (Works 1675, vol. II), 
esp. pp. 1083-6; Estienne Pasquier, Lettres, Book I, 1 (Oewores ed. Am- 
sterdam 1723, vol. II), citing Erasmus, Budé, and Politian as models; also, 
Book X, Letter 12, citing Cyprian, Jerome, and (chiefly) Seneca; a very interest- 
ing letter of Donne (Gosse’s Life and Letters, I, 122-3), and another extraor 
dinary one, I, 168; Hall, Dedic. of his Decades of Epistles; Bacon, Dedic. of 
the second (1612) ed. of his Essays. In all of these the novelty of the letter as a 
literary genre is insisted on or implied. As an intimate and “moral” form, like 
the essay, it was in fact new, and was associated in all minds with the “Attic” 
tendency. See a passage in Fournel’s De Malherbe a Bossuet, p. 54. 
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Muret’s work was now complete. He had traveled all the 
way from sixteenth-century rhetorical culture to the naturalism 
of Montaigne, Lipsius, and Bacon; and in his latest discourses 
had illustrated a new art of prose, as somber in mood, as 
heightened in emphasis, as the new sculpture, painting, and 
architecture devised in his time to express the spirit of the 
Counter-Reformation. And now, in the last act of his career, 
his withdrawal from the public scene, he was to show once 
more how sensitively he felt the spirit of the changing age in 
which he lived. One of the most striking signs of the spiritual 
transformation of Europe in the period from 1575 to 1650 was 
the voluntary withdrawal of so many of its representative men 
from the affairs of the world, to seek unity of mind and moral 
self-dependence in a contemplative retirement, either philo- 
sophical or religious. The external activities of the Renaissance 
had lost the power to satisfy their minds; it was an inward 
weakness that demanded their attention. To the list of these 
students of wisdom must perhaps be added the name of Muret. 
In or about the year 1573 he had taken holy orders, and the 
latter years of his life were lived in complete sobriety and 
with an attention to the duties of Christian observance which— 
there is every reason to believe—reflected the true state of his 
mind. Finally in 1584 he requested and obtained his release 
from academic duties, refused a professorship urged upon him 
by Bologna, and spent the few remaining months of his life 
in domestic retirement with a nephew, the son of a brother who 
had died some years before, and in so strict an intimacy with 
several Jesuit friends that an opinion—probably false—became 
current that he himself had joined their order. 

One of his aims in seeking quiet and leisure was undoubtedly 
to contribute some lasting work of erudition to the cause for 
which he had spent so much active energy as a teacher. He 
in fact completed his Latin translation of the first two books 
of Aristotle’s Rhetoric; but his commentary on all the works 
of Seneca was interrupted by his death in June 1585, and the 
glory of domesticating the Stoic philosopher in the seventeenth 
century remained to Lipsius, Muret’s greatest disciple. 


III. Muret’s REPUTATION 


A number of leaders of European culture in the Post-Renais- 
sance period, the period, that is from 1575 to 1660, have been 
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restored of late years to the honors due to them: Lipsius, for 
instance, as the founder of neo-Stoicism in thought and style; 
Donne as the voice of a new age in poetry; Donne, Quevedo, and 
Gracian as masters of a new art of prose-style; E] Greco and 
Bernini in the other arts. That Marc-Antoine Muret has not 
taken his proper place in the history of this period is partly 
due, no doubt, to the fact that he was primarily an oral teacher. 
He left no very substantial and extended works as monuments 
of his doctrines, and a great deal of his influence passed into the 
works of others without being expressly recorded as his. There 
are several other important reasons, however, for the confusion 
and misapprehension that early settled down upon Muret’s 
reputation, and have finally left him in modern times th 
mere shadow of a name as a rhetorician and the champion of 
the cause of Augustan purism which he spent most of his life 
attacking! Without some attention to these special circum- 
stances we can hardly have a clear conception of his career. 

1. His position in the world was unfavorable, not indeed 
to the dissemination of his doctrines, but to the open recognition 
of his influence. In the century of the Reformation, when 
sectarian partisanship colored all intellectual opinion, in the 
part of this century, moreover, when the leadership in humanism 
was rapidly passing from the South to the North and both 
sections had become aware of this new condition, a professorship 
at Rome and the open patronage of Cardinal d’Este and} 
Pope Gregory were not points of vantage for a disinterested 
teacher of new ideas. Muret, moreover, suffered in Protestant 
countries, and, especially, in Fiance, the peculiar suspicion and 
dislike that fall to the lot of the renegade. There is some doubt, 
it is true, whether he was actually—as it was charged in the 
indictment that drove him out of France—a Huguenot; but 
he had been a house-pupil of the elder Scaliger; his associates, 
it seems, had been chiefly of that sect; and it is clear that the 
malice of the younger Scaliger in some public utterances con- 
cerning him are due to the memory of these early experiences. 
Even Lipsius, who was professor at the Calvinistic University 
of Leyden when he visited Muret at Rome, and remained in ‘ 
that position for ten years afterwards, during all that time 
carefully veiled much of what he learned from Muret. Only 
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in letters did he reveal the full change of his opinions and the 
cause of it. 

2. He was unquestionably a literary renegade, and the literary 
world has never yet recovered from the confusions and obstinate 
perversions of opinion concerning him into which it fell, even 
during his lifetime, as a result of the change of his ideas during 
the years from 1558 to 1568. A few men of his own age, a 
good many men twenty or thirty years younger than he, made 
the same change, some of them much more abruptly than he; 
but none had to execute the dangerous volte-face on so exposed 
an eminence or after so express a commitment; and the world 
could never quite learn that the successor of the tradition of 
Bembo had become an Anti-Ciceronian and the rehabilitator 
of Seneca and Tacitus. In Germany and the Netherlands, 
particularly, it appears that his rhetorical reputation kept 
growing after he had cut its tap-root, partly because the ‘new 
learning” that he had espoused was slower to be understood 
there, partly through a deliberate unwillingness to renounce a 
model of pure style which had already found its way into the 
schools There were amusing efforts to conceal or even to 
deny that Saul also was among the prophets of a new style. 
Scaliger was no less than disingenuous in his admiration for 
Muret’s early Ciceronian prose and his disregard of all the prose 
of his maturer years; for he at least must clearly have under- 
stood the significance of Muret’s change of literary opinions.*’ 
And one hardly knows what to make of the argument by which 
Scioppius (echoed by other Germans) attempted to find in his 
Anti-Augustan tirades a subtle expression of Ciceronian ortho- 
doxy.** Curious but not unjust return of the extravagance of 
an ironist upon his own head! In Germany and England, at 
all events, the youthful Muret won the victory over the mature 


8? There is no way of explaining Scaliger’s various opinions about Muret 
except by assuming a constant interplay of malice and intelligent admiration 
in his mind. Thus he says that Muret could write excellent prose style (it is 
clear that he means Ciceronian excellence), if only he had not chosen sometimes 
to write in different modes; yet there are sayings in the Scaligerana that show 
how well he understood Muret’s later sylistic aims and how much he admired his 
later style. Thus Scaligerana II (1668), p. 235-6: Muretus optime percepit 
mentem Aristotelis in Rhetoricis, and Quid elegantius ejus oratione de Tacito et 

8 See above, note 59. 
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man, and his early Ciceronianisms kept their place in the 
educational curriculum of many schools, it is said, until the end 
of the eighteenth century—a fact exactly paralleled in the 
study of Cicero himself in the sixteenth century, when the 
first two orations were regularly studied in England and 
Germany as the best models for imitation, though Cicero in 
his mature years regretted their style as too Asian. 

Even in Anti-Ciceronian quarters Muret met the kind of 
ill-luck that often attends the man who changes. It is frequent- 
ly seen in politics, science and all kinds of affairs that the 
originators of programs and policies lose the credit of their 
achievements merely because men hate to associate themselves 
with a name blown upon by violent controversy; the policy 
lives while its author is repudiated. Muret’s radicalism in 
thought and letters was made the mark of obloquy by the 
reactionary party at Rome, because the European reputation 
he had won by his early Ciceronian style could so easily be 
turned against him; the contest became confused with other 
than literary kinds of partisanship; violent and irrelevant 
prejudices were aroused; and on the whole men found it safer 
to avoid Muret’s name than to explain their indebtedness to 
him. An illustration of how his reputation was obscured a 
generation after his death may be seen in Boccalini’s Ragguagli 
di Parnaso,"® where Lipsius is presented to Apollo for the \ 
honors of literary immortality by Velleius Paterculus and 
attended by “Seneca the moralist”’ and “Tacitus the politician,” 
one riding on either hand. Here the whole program of realistic 
studies and late Latin rehabilitation is transferred from the 
master to the disciple who learned it of him. 

3. The most important cause, however, of the depression 
of Muret’s reputation was the character of his opinions. In the 
rapid development of rationalistic thought that went on during 
the last quarter of the sixteenth century, two strains soon made 


* Another interesting parallel in the criticism of Lipsius:— D. Nisard 
(himself a Ciceronian of the old school) commends the style of Lipsius’ first 
work as the best he ever wrote (see his excellent work, Lipse, Scaliger, Casaubon, 
Paris 1852.) Lipsius’ conversion by Muret followed soon after its publication 
and he always looked on it as a youthful error. 

The world is slow to think a man repents; 
And this old world is mainly in the—wrong. 
23. 
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themselves apparent: a general movement of skepticism, or, 
as it was more commonly called, libertinism, and a revival of 
the Stoic morality of the ancients. The former of these is 
probably to be regarded as the more important in the history 
of modern thought: it was in the form of libertinism that the 
rationalist movement first attained to full consciousness of 
itself in the last quarter of the sixteenth century; this was the 
form, too, in which it finally triumphed and produced the 
philosophic liberalism of the eighteenth ceitury. But by the 
end of the sixteenth century it had already begun to be clear 
that libertinism was in advance of its age. Its anarchical, or 
centrifugal, tendencies had at that time to be corrected by the 
strengthening and unifying moral discipline of Stoicism; and 
the philosophers who best represent normal rationalism in the 
period from 1575 tc 1660 are men, like Montaigne and Browne, 
who are both Skeptics and Stoics. Muret’s opinions, on the 
other hand, were formed too early to include the Stoic element 
of the new intellectual amalgam; and he is to be looked upon 
chiefly as a precursor of libertine doctrines in thought and 
letters. It is true, of course, that he was not conscious of a 
dichotomy which had not yet revealed itself plainly; and how 
he would have been affected if he could have seen later develop- 
ments of libertinism we cannot say. But his temperament 
constantly led him into extravagance of statement in his 
running fight against intellectual orthodoxy and common- 
placeness; and some of his opinions, often exaggerated and 
distorted by oral tradition, made him too much a favorite of the 
‘strong wits’’ of a later generation. 

Illustrations of this phase of his reputation are numerous. 
We have already seen that the praise of St. Bartholomew’s 
became a favorite paradox of radicals like Naudé and La 
Mothe le Vayer in the middle of the seventeenth century 
and there is reason to believe that Muret’s notorious oration 
of 1572 suggested this method of startling “plebeian intelli- 
gences.”’ How little the praise of persecution had to do with 
sectarian partisanship or religious prejudice is shown by the 
fact that Muret was also spoken of sometimes (quite unjustly) 
as an “atheist.” He was regarded, says Imperiali, in his 
Musée Historique, as one of those Italians, like Paolo Giovio 
and Della Caza, who never opened their breviaries and were 
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therefore attacked by those “little minds that love to hang a 
quarrel on the point of a needle”’;” and this opinion at last 
gained such currency that he was one of the many writers to 
whom was attributed late in the seventeenth century, the 
authorship of the mysterious work De Tribus Impostoribus 
(that is to say, Moses, Jesus, and Mahomet): one of the highest 
honors that libertinism could bestow.” The most valuable 
evidence, however, concerning the libertine tendency in Muret’s 
opinions, recognized by men who were familiar with them, 
is to be found in the fact that his portrait was among those 
gathered by Gui Patin to adorn the interesting room in his 
Paris house in which a company of strong wits sometimes held 
their convivial synods.” Other sixteenth-century worthies 
honored in this carefully-chosen collection were Erasmus, 
Montaigne, Charron, Justus Lipsius, and “enfin Francois 
Rabelais.”” It is a kind of genealogy of positivism from 15 
to 1600. . 
In his temperament as well as in his doctrines Muret showed 
his kinship with the philosophers of the libertine tendency; 
and with some consideration of this point we may fitly close the 
present consideration of his career.—Certain traits of character 
and temper are common to skeptical rationalists of all periods. 
Curiosity about new ideas, for example, and readiness to adopt 
new opinions, an individual turn of wit and a constant tendency 
toward satire—-these are traits just as conspicuous in scholars 
like Petrarch, Politian, and Erasmus as they are in their 
successors, the libertines of the later Renaissance. In the 
latter, however, they are attended by others peculiar to their 
own age. For reasons that need not be specified, these later 
rationalists felt themselves even more hostile to the accepted 
commonplaces of their time than it is the usual lot of the 
radical intellectualisf to be; and their sense of estrangement 
betrayed itself frequently in excess, or even violence, of state- 
ment; sometimes in pride, sometimes in exasperation, they 
allowed themselves to abound, even extravagantly, in their 
own peculiar sense. Many libres penseurs, like Naudé, were 


™ Quoted by Charbonnel, La Pensée Ilal. et le Courant Libertin, p 102. 

™ Erasmus, Rabelais, Aretino, Machiavelli, Bruno, Hobbes were among 
others similarly honored. See Charbonnel, p. 696. 

% See Patin’s letter to Falconet, Dec. 2, 1650. 
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secretly delighted with the name of atheists, when it was 
thrown at them by horrified weaklings; and even a meditative 
philosopher like Browne allowed his doctrines of tolerance to 
cover a multitude of startling paradoxes. Some hardy adven- 
turers, like Donne and Gracian, guarded their speculations 
from the apprehension of vulgar wits behind a veil of obscurity; 
while many others, like Estienne and Burton, expressed their 
protest against convention by an affectation of eccentricity. 
In fact, for every classical virtue of the Renaissance the strong 
wits of the seventeenth century discovered a counter-virtue of 
romantic individualism and violence. 

Muret was temperamentally of the new school, and was 
among the first who displayed its virtues and vices in their 
conduct. To speak more exactly, he gradually discovered the 
temper appropriate to the new positivism as he gradually dis- 
covered its program. Enough has already been said of his 
eulogy of absolutism and persecution. It may be—it doubtless 
is—true that the famous orations on these subjects were 
prompted by a sudden and sincere conversion to the doctrine of 
authoritarianism. But the excess with which he charged his 
guns on this occasion was none the less symptomatic of a new 
violence of intellectual temper. And this was but one of many 
occasions on which he invited danger. Challenged to defend 
his championship of later Latin authors, he encouraged his 
pupils to study Tertullian, Apuleius, and Cassiodorus. The 
opposition to his teaching of Tacitus in 1580 struck from 
his mind—like flint on steel—a sketch of the rapid decline of 
freedom and public counsel in the politics of the sixteenth 
century. When he was charged with corrupting the purity of 
Latin style he retorted with an all-but-public acknowledge- 
ment of the doom that hung over the modern use of the ancient 
tongue. 

A display of extravagance and violence of opinion may 
doubtless be accounted for in various ways. It may be the 
expression, for instance, of normal joy in the noise of combat; 
it may be the vehicle of a healthy sense of humor; it may be a 
somewhat provincial way of showing confidence and ardor in 
one’s cause. And in one or another of these ways we can usually 
explain the excesses and oddities of the earlier humanists of 
all parties, of men like Rabelais, Erasmus, Budé, and the elder 
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Scaliger, for instance. Their exuberance of wit may be regarded, 
on the whole, as a sign of mental] well-being. But their success- 
ors in the last period of the Renaissance were not conscious 
of mental well-being, but of the contrary, and their extrava- 
gances are the signs of an inward exasperation, an inward 
dis-ease, seeking an opportunity to vent itself upon some 
external object. To appease their own sense of maladjustment 
they wreak their pain upon dull intelligences that know nothing 
of the agues that shake the mind. The Rabelaisian humors of 
Henri Estienne and Robert Burton are not an overflow of 
high spirits, but the symptoms of an unappeasable restlessness 
of soul; the raillery of Lipsius and the paradoxes of Donne aie 
the guiléd shore to a most dangerous sea of melancholy. Melan- 
choly, in fact, was the root of the bitter wisdom of the seven- 
teenth century; and Muret showed himself to be of the spiritual 
company of Montaigne, Donne, Browne, and Balzac (not tc 
say of Pascal himself) when he voluntarily withdrew to a 
contemplative retreat in the midst of an active career.“ His 
death within a year after he had taken this step of course 
suggests that his physical condition may have been the cause of 
it. But even though this may be true, the earlier moves by 
which he had gradually submitted his mind to the spiritual 
direction of his Jesuit friends show that he was aware of the 
same inward weakness that drove so many of his intellectual 
kindred into solitude ‘and philosophy. The sense of strength 
and unity of mind which men of the high Renaissance had been 
able to enjoy without effort, by mere conformity with the 
world, or in unreflective industry, had now to be studied in the 
quietness of thought and a rigorous discipline of self-examina- 
tion. 
Morris W. CROLL 


™ Observe the interesting characterization of him by Bernays, quoted by 
Dejob, p. 400, n.: “‘Muret was a complete virtuoso in the art of smiling; his 
patronizing compliments, his contempt, his frivolity, and in his later years, his 
melancholy also, express themselves in the smile, and conceal] themselves behind 
it; but just because he is always smiling he never laughs.” 
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XIII. THE NARRATIVE-TECHNIQUE OF THE 
FAERIE QUEENE 


Although to the casual reader, and indeed to some serious 
critics, the Faerie Queene seems to consist only of an unsystem- 
atized accumulation of episodes bound together merely by the 
rich glamor of Romantic atmosphere, yet there can be no doubt 
that Spenser had a rather definite theory of narrative art, and 
that, at least along general lines, he developed his material 
according to a preconceived plan. He had already showed 
himself a literary theorist by his experiments in diction and 
style in the Shepheardes Calender; and the Faerie Queene itself 
has a certain symmetry in the arrangement of its episodes: 
in most of the books, a knight and a lady engage upon a quest; 
the knight falls into sin, usually the antithesis of the particular 
virtue portrayed in that book; he is saved by a sort of deus ex 
machina, usually in the person of Arthur; he is taught the 
virtue that corresponds to his sin; and he proceeds upon his 
quest and conquers. This general arrangement, occasioned 
partly by Spenser’s moral purpose, partly by the romance 
material that he used, is decidedly apparent in Books I, II, and 
VI: indeed, in the Prologue to the Legend of Sir Calidore, he 
implies a sort of apology for straying from it so widely in the 
intervening books, and suggests that he has done so for the 
sake of the “sweet variety” of the inserted episodes; and 
finally, at the beginning of the last canto, he compares the whole 
poem to a ship driven hither and thither, but still keeping to 
her route: 

Right so it fares with me in this long way 

Whose course is often stayed, yet never is astray. 
Spenser, in short, was certainly following a plan; but the mass of 
interpolated material has sometimes obscured it. So digressive 
is his method, indeed, and so incomplete the poem as we have 
it, that even the main facts of his scheme would be subject for 
debate, had he not himself, in his famous letter to Raleigh, 


mapped out its larger aspects. 
1F.Q. VI, xii, 1. 
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This letter to Raleigh, commonly prefixed to modern editions 
of the Faerie Queene, is too well known to need quotation; but 
a brief summary of its main points, in some half-dozen propo- 
sitions, may not be amiss. (1) The “generall end” of the poem 
is “to fashion a gentleman or noble person in virtuous and 
gentle discipline’; and in this respect—not necessarily in other 
matters—Spenser is following what he believes to be the 
example of Homer, Virgil, Ariosto and Tasso. (2) This moral 
purpose, in order to make it “plausible and pleasing,”’ is to be 
accomplished under the guise of an “‘historicall fiction,” i.e. 
a piece of true history treated with an artistic freedom not unlike 
that cf a modern historical novel. (3) Spenser seems to have 
felt that monotony was the essence of dullness; and, therefore, 
to hold the interest of the reader, his first aim is “variety of 
matter.”’ This is to be obtained in two ways: (4) by making a 
different knight the hero of each book, and (5) by introducing 
many extended episodes “rather as accidents then intend- 
ments.”” (6) Spenser, moreover, proposes not to follow a 
chronological order, like an “historiographer,” but to “thrust 
into the middest, even where it most concerneth him,” and to 
suggest earlier events as opportunity arises: the antecedent 
action as a whole will not be told until the last book where the 
“annuall feaste” of the Faerie Queen is shown, and the twelve 
knights starting out upon their quests.? Spenser, in short, 
although his basic purpose is didactic (1) “to fashion a gentle- 
man,” and perhaps (2) incidentally historical, makes his chief 
concern a purely artistic problem (3, 4, 5,), to lend his poem 
interest by the variety of the matter he treats and (6) by the 
ordering of that matter according to his peculiar conception of 
thrusting “into the middest.” 


2 See also F. Q. II, iii, 40 ef seg. The existence of twelve knights has troubled 
some critics, for, if the last book were given over to the adventures of the 
twelfth knight, space would seemingly be lacking for the narration of the 
antecedent action. Very possibly, however, Spenser would have made room 
for this material in the last two or three cantos of the final book. He would, 
perhaps, have brought the twelve knights together at the end of a year of 
adventures at a second annual feast, and there have narrated in retrospect the 
events that took place at the first one. In any event, this study is concerned 
rather with the sources of Spenser’s plan, as far as we know it, than with guesses 
as to his probable method of completion. 
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Although critics have debated the justice of Spenser’s plan— 
some blaming it for lack of unity, some defending it on the 
Romantic principle that the part is more important than the 
whole—yet none have analyzed his technique methodically or 
sought, in more than a casual way, for the origin of his con- 
ception of narrative. The neo-Classicists commonly judged the 
Faerie Queene as an “Heroic Poem,” and most of them were at 
one with Dryden in censuring the disunity of the complete 
conception and the disjunction in the arrangement of parts. 
Dryden had compared Spenser to Virgil;* and, from his day to 
ours, the im medias res of the classical epic has, from time to 
time, been suggested as one element of Spenser’s plan.‘ In 
the generation following Dryden, a different theory arose, 
that Spenser owed his narrative-method to Ariosto; and the 
mention of Ariosto by Spenser and by Harvey in connection 
with the poem, has doubtless lent support to this opinion. 
Hughes seems to have been the first to give it general currency,* 
and it has been more or less accepted by Warton,® Hazlitt,’ 
Masterman,® de Vere® and Dodge.” The vulgate doctrine 
of the present day appears to be a combination of these two 
views, to the effect that the Faerie Queene is in the main modeled 
upon Ariosto, but begins in medias res. 

That Spenser is telling his story in an order that is not 
chronological is evident; but, even so, the method is not the 
same as that of the Odyssey or the Aineid; nor could it well 
have been derived from an immediate imitation of them. In 
Spenser, the antecedent action is to form the climax at the 
end of the poem; in the classical epic, it forms an extended 


*H. E. Cory, Critics of Spenser, Berkeley, Cal., 1911, p. 115 et seg. 

*E.g., Upton, ed. Faerie Queene, London, 1758, I. xx et seq., Hurd, On Chivalry 
and Romance, Letter VII; Aikin, ed. Spenser, London, 1802, I, xxviii, et seq.; 
Dodge, ed. Spenser, Boston, 1908, p. 132. 

* Hughes, ed. Spenser, London, 1715, I. Ixi et seq. Spenser mentions Ariosto 
in the passage already noted in the letter to Raleigh, and in writing to Harvey he 
had evidently expressed a desire to “overgo”’ Ariosto—if we may judge from 
Harvey’s reply. 

® Warton, Observations, London, 1754, p. 10 et seg. and 157-8. 

7 Hazlitt, Lecture Il, On Chaucer and Spenser. 

* Masterman, ed. Spenser, London, 1845, I, xxvii, 

* De Vere, Spenser’s Works, ed. Grosart, I. 293 et seq. 

© Dodge, ed. Spenser, p. 132. 
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episode, narrated by one of the characters, in the middle. 
Milton appreciated this arrangement and imitated it in Paradise 
Lost; and any poet modeling his work directly on the classics 
could not fail to observe so obvious a matter of construction. 
Spenser’s perversion might, however, have arisen from the 
biassed or inept version of the principle set forth by some 
critic of reputed authority; but a search of the classical sources 
to which he would have been likely to go, yields no very positive 
results. Aristotle does not discuss im medias res; and, moreover, 
the Poetics was not yet widely read in England when Spenser 
was planning his poem." Horace, of course, instructs the 
poet not to begin ab ovo; and his hexameters were very popular 
in the sixteenth century: the Epistles seem to have been 
used as text-books in the schools;” in 1567, Thomas Drant 
published a translation of the Ad Pisones; and subsequent 
Elizabethan criticism is full of references to it and quotations." 
The only difficulty with this as the source of Spenser’s concep- 
tion is that Horace’s words furnish no clue to the peculiarities 
of Spenser’s use. The Symposium on Virgil by Macrobius 
and the Commentum of Bernard Silvestris, moreover, although 
they were not unknown to the Renaissance, help us no more 
than Horace. 

Other classical sources are equally disappointing: Ovid 
merely collects his tales into a volume of Metamorphoses or of 
Heroides; there is little or nothing of frame-work to bind them 
together, and in no sense are poems built as a whole upon the 
theory of in medias res. The mere fact that the Faerie Queene 
and Ovid are both collections of tales, means nothing, for the 
telling of stories in sequence or the arrangement of them in a 
frame, is as old as history, and was particularly common in 
the Middle Ages and in the early Renaissance: witness the 
innumerable analogues and “sources” for the scheme of the 
Canterbury Tales. The Aithiopica of Heliodorus might be 
suggested as a possible prototype. It was recommended by 
Scaliger as a model for the epic poet; it was undoubtedly 
popular among learned Elizabethans, and indeed, gave its 


4 Gregory Smith, Elizabethan Critical Essays, Oxford, 1904, I, Lxxiii. 
2 Shakespeare’s England, Oxford, 1916, I, 235. 
8 Smith op. cit. I, Ixxv, 29, 71, 74, 117, 198, 230, 250. 
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structure to an early form of Sidney’s Arcadia,“ but, although 
its beginning “thrusteth into the middest’’ of the matter, it 
soon tells the antecedent action, as does the classical epic; and 
| Sidney, in imitating it, informs the reader of the previous events 
: | in the eclogues prefixed to his first two books. In short, the 
present investigation goes to show that there was little or no 
Ma direct influence of the classics upon Spenser’s narrative- 
b technique. 
# Spenser’s knowledge of medieval literature, especially the 
romances, has long been unquestioned. Warton pointed out the 
Hg influence of Malory; and more recent scholars have shown the 
Ph: probability of his having borrowed from Huon of Bordeaux," 
be Amis and Amiloun,® Lybeaus Disconus," and two of the Old 
| French Grail poems.'* Of medieval influence on Spenser’s 
narrative-theory, however, practically nothing has been 
tog written, except Warton’s suggestion that the twelve knights 
te setting out from a single place, each to perform a separate 
; adventure is paralleled in the Seven Champions of Christendom,” 
t and Gilfillan’s inference that the feast of twelve days with the 
| narration of twelve adventures, was borrowed from just such a 
| feast held at the court of Philip the Good of Burgundy in 
1453:°° the idea for this situation might, however, have come 
just as well from Malory or from Lybeaus Disconus. 
3 In spite of the neglect that it has generally received from 
.: scholars, medieval influence upon Spenser’s narrative promises 
to be a matter of some significance; for the general scheme of 
: the Faerie Queene would seem to fit into the evolution of the 
romance-cycles rather more fully than the statement of Warton 
‘ would imply. The geste of Arthur or of Charlemagne was 
apparently made in the first place from a combination of 


4 Scaliger’s Poetics, Book III, Sec. 96. See also S. L. Wolff, Greek Ro- 
mances in Elizabethan Prose Fiction, New York, 1912, 343 et seg. On the structure 
i of Zthiopica, see C. W. Keyes in St. in Ph., XTX, 42. 
s % Fletcher in Jour. of Germ. Ph., U1, 203 et seq. and Keightley, Fairy Myth- 
' ology, London, 1860, p. 53 et seg. On the wide popularity of the romances 


during this period, see, for example, Crane in P. M. L. A., XXX, 125 et seq. 
. Ayres in M. L. N. XXIII, 177 et seq. 
17 Broadus in M. L. N. XVIII. 202 et seg. 
y 18 Hall in P. M. L. A. XXVIII. 539 et seq. 
18 Warton, Observations, London, 1754, (14) e¢ seq. 
20 Gilfillan, ed. Spenser, Edinburgh, 1859, I. vi. 
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ballads and tales. These gestes soon became widely known. 
As the novelty wore off, they were elaborated with episodes and 
digressions; and, since they were read or declaimed piecemeal 
during the leisure hours of the nobility, they lent themselves 
especially well to a loose, episodic structure. New figures had 
to be developed to express new marvels: the Charlemagne 
story had always stressed the nobles rather than the king; 
and the rise of the feudal lords to great power and prominence 
towards the close of the twelfth century, gave the poet a special 
reason for choosing a count or a baronet, Sir Orfeo, Sir Launce- 
lot, Sir Bevis, for his hero, rather than the king or emperor. 
Thus a popular geste grew into a whole cycle of romances; 
and, at the dawn of the Renaissance, these cycles were collected 
into prose recensions and anthologies, and became staple 
reading for all classes of society. Arthur, meanwhile, had 
passed into the dignified obscurity that envelops him in most 
of the books of Malory; and Charlemagne, likewise, became a 
piece of background rather than a significant character, finally 
degenerating into a feeble old dotard with his “‘barbe fleuri.”’ 
An analogous evolution is evidenced in the Robin Hood story: 
although it developed too late to be turned into a true romance, 
the ballads, as time went on, paid rather less attention to 
Robin, and tend to center more and more about the Friar or 
Little John. 

It is this final period of the disintegration of the romances, 
the period nearest and most evident, to Spenser’s own day, 
that may well have influenced the Faerie Queene. Much of 
the material that went to the making of the poem, Malory 
supplied in just this form: loosely connected books that, as 
they commonly derive their substance from separate poems, 
commonly exalt different heroes to the place of prominence; 
and, obviously, it is qhite natural that, in composing a new 
group of Arthurian poems, with a “fairie” background borrowed 
from Huon, and a political and moral allegory suggested by 
the stirring events and the Puritan temper of his time, Spenser 
should have cast his new stories in the disjointed, cyclic mould 
in which he had found a large share of his narrative material. 
Such an explanation, however, although it helps to account 
for some elements in his scheme, is not by any means complete 
and sufficient. Spenser, to be sure, has developed his several 
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knights at the expense of Arthur; but the romances have 
nothing of his desire to fashion a gentleman, and nothing of 
his beginning in the “middest.’’*! These elements may, of 
course, be original with Spenser; but such a hypothesis is to be 
accepted only after an investigation of all the sources from 
which he might be supposed to have drawn them. 

Various analogues for parts or elements of the Faerie Queene 
have been pointed out; and, indeed, there are a host of poems 
of greater or less length, that have one device or another in 
common with it: this very fact should make one all the more 
cautious in accepting any one of them as a significant influence. 
The underlying currents of the age expressed themselves 
religiously in the Reformation, dramatically in the morality 
plays, poetically in such works as Du Bartas’s Les Semaines; 
and in prose there were a goodly number of courtesy books like 
the Governour, that set out ‘‘to fashion a gentleman.”’ The 
moral allegory of the Faerie Queene may be said, therefore, to 
have innumerable analogues; and, because of the very number 
of such works, a general similarity such as this is hardly suffi- 
cient to demonstrate the direct influence of the moralities,” 
of Les Semaines* or of the Governour. A somewhat analagous 
case is presented by such poems as Stephen Hawes’ Passetyme 
of Pleasure and his Example of Virtue;* but again the similarities 


"Tn the letter to Raleigh, Spenser contrasts the poet who begins im medias 
res and the “historiographer” who “discourseth of affayres orderly as they were 
donne.” A comparison of the poet and the historian appears in Aristotle, in 
Boccaccio’s De Genealogia (Book XV), and in various other Renaissance authors 
who seem to have followed him (Smith op. cit., I, lxxix); but, as far as I have 
learned, Spenser is unique in making the opening in medias res the cardinal 
point of contrast. Possibly by “historiographer,” he meant Malory—who has on 
occasion been so called (Miss D’Evelyn in J. E. G. Ph., XIV, 76, quoting 
Chester). If this be true, Spenser, in the letter, is simply pointing out an 
essential difference between his treatment of Arthur and the treatment in one 
of his chief sources. 

 Delattre seems to suggest this influence in his English Fairy Poetry, 
London, 1912, p. 80 et seq. 

% The textual influence of Du Bartas upon the House of Alma and perhaps 
upon other parts of the Faerie Queene has been pointed out (Upham, French 
Influence in English Literature, New York, 1918, 67, 168 et seq); but the poem as 
a whole has little in common with the Faerie Queene apart from its didactic 
purpose and its loose structure. 

™ Murison suggests this in the Camb. Hist, II, 265 et seq. 
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are common to a large body of contemporary literature. Hawes 
does, to be sure, express a moral allegory under the guise of a 
chivalric romance; but he has nothing of Spenser’s distinctive 
structure.* 

Beyond a doubt, however, the contemporary influences that 
have chiefly engaged the attention of scholars are those of 
Tasso and Ariosto, especially the Orlando Furioso. The 
arguments in favor of this poem as a source for Spenser’s 
narrative-plan, are not without their cogency.% Spenser’s 
verbal borrowings prove that he read and re-read it; in his 
letter to Raleigh, he cited Ariosto, along with Homer, Virgil, 
and Tasso, as authority for making the hero of “an historical” 
poem the type of exemplary virtue;?’? and, apparently in a 
letter to Harvey, he expressed a desire that the Faerie Queene 
“emulate” and “overgo’”’ Ariosto.2* This array of evidence 
would be entirely convincing, were it not that the plans of 
the two poems actually present a number of striking differences. 
Ariosto manages his several plots simultaneously, changing 
from one to another, and leaping across Asia, Europe, and 
Africa in a fashion that is at once the amazement and the 
consternation of the methodical reader. There is, indeed, a 
goodly share of this in Books III, IV, and V of the Faerie Queene, 
where Spenser, doubtless under the influence of the Orlando,” 
has “intermedled”’ several plots so completely that one can 
hardly tell what are subsidiary and what is the primary story. 
The basic scheme of the poem, however, as set forth in the 
letter to Raleigh, and as carried out in the first two books, 
consists of an arrangement of plots, not simultaneous, but in 
series: the twelve adventures are to be told one after another in 
twelve separate books. Ariosto has nothing of this. Such a 


* See Manly in Ency. Brit. Jith ed., IX, 612, for a discussion of this influence. 

% I find these arguments most fully set forth by Dodge in P. M. L. A. XII, 
151 et seg. 

37 Although no modern critic would for a moment credit Ariosto with a serious 
moral purpose, yet the literary theorists of the mid-sixteenth century, in order 
to square the Orlando with their own ideals, read a complicated moral allegory 
into almost every part of the poem. Spenser was doubtless following this gen- 
erally accepted doctrine—as indeed, did Harrington, as the notes to his transla- 
tion attest. 

% Works of Harvey, ed. Grosart, 1884, I, 94-5. 

** Dodge has pointed this out, P. M. L. A. XII, 192 et seg. 
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fundamental difference occasions other differences almost 
equally important: Ariosto has no unifying figures that occupy 
positions in the narrative similar to Arthur and to Gloriana; 
and, because his poem is really a sequel to Boiardo, he has no 
problem of introducing action antecedent to an opening in 
medias res. Such facts as these lead one to think that Spenser, 
when he proposed to “emulate” and to “overgo” Ariosto, 
meant merely that he wished to rival and excell, not that he 
planned to imitate him*°—at least not as far as the general 
design of his narrative was concerned. 

Of the influence of Tasso, little need be said. The Jerusalem 
Delivered was published too late seriously to have affected 
Spenser’s plan; and the arrangement of the two poems has 
little in common. Tasso’s youthful performance, furthermore, 
the Rinaldo, which Spenser mentions to Raleigh, shows, in 
spite of its having something of a moral allegory, no very 
striking resemblances to the narrative-technique of the Faerie 
Queene. 

Speriser’s plan, in short, does not seem to have been borrowed 
from any previous poem; at the same time, his theory is rather 
conscious, and bears every impress of having been worked out 
beforehand: indeed, it reads better as a theory than it worked 
in actual practice. This leads one to ask whether its origin 
may not have been purely theoretical, not the epics of Homer 
and Virgil or the romances of Ariosto, but elements from all 


of these, vaguely commingled, perhaps actually confused and 


misstated, in the writings of some critic or group of critics 
from whom he borrowed. Spenser was a man of academic 
training and scholarly inclination: surely such a person would 
at least have consulted the accepted opinion of his age before 
setting out upon his masterpiece. The letter of Harvey’s 
already referred to, shows that by 1580 at least some vague 
outline of the poem existed in his mind. At that time Eliza- 
bethan criticism had hardly come into being. The Italians 
were the arbiters of the elegant, a fact easily demonstrated by 
the large consumption of Italian books in England, and by the 
frequent quotation of Italian critics." It seems, therefore, 


%® Cory has already suggested this, Edmund Spenser, Berkeley, 1917, p. 53° 
% Smith, op. cit., I, lxxviii, etc. See also Mary Augusta Scott, Elizabethan 
Translations from the Italian, Boston, 1916. 
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quite natural that Spenser should have consulted this body 
of theory; the next question is whether there are sufficient 
similarities to show that he actually did so.* 

The didactic purpose of the epic, the first element of Spen- 
ser’s theory, was very widely accepted in Renaissance Italy. 
Such critics as Daniello, Trissino, Robortelli, Capriano, and 
Scaliger stressed this function almost to the exclusion of 
esthetic pleasure; and a number of other critics, including 
Giraldi and apparently Minturno,* probably under the influence 
of Horace, united the two ideals, and declared that the business 
of poetry was equally to teach and to delight. The teaching, one 
gathers, was to be expressed in the exemplary character of the 
chief figures, the “‘nobilissimi Heroi discritti” ;* and the delight, 
in the management of the story. This theory that the hero is 
to furnish us with a lofty example while the movement and 
variety of the plot holds our interest, plainly lies behind the 
letter to Raleigh, the earlier part of which, it will be remem- 
bered, discusses Arthur and the twelve knights as illustrations 
of Aristotle’s virtues, and the latter part of which takes up the 
methods by which the narrative is to gain “variety.” 

The second important canon of Spenserian theory declares 
that the epic should be an “‘historicall fiction,” that the story 
must have at least‘a foundation of fact, upon which may be 
erected a mass of more or less fictitious episode. This theory 
also is common among the Italian critics of the period. Begin- 
ning with Pigna in 1554, and developing with Minturno, 
Scaliger, Trissino, and Castelvetro, arose the liberation of the 
artist from the shackles of supposed histerical accuracy; and, 
although Castelvetro still argued plainly for a basis of fact, 
embellishment by the end of the third quarter of the century, 
was very freely allowed. Spenser’s choice of Arthurian material 
agreed perfectly with this requirement; for the Elizabethan 

® Dodge has summarized the progress of epic criticism in Italy during the 
mid-sixteenth century (P. M. L. A. XII, 157 et seq.); and, at one point (p. 163) 
he suggests that the critics of Ariosto were a strong influence; but he seems to 
feel that Ariosto’s example was the more important matter; and he does not 
show what specific theories Spenser took from the critics. 

3 R. C. Williams has made a very convenient summary, Rom. Rev. XII. 
3 et seq. 

bed ~ L’ Arte Poetica, Venice, 1564, p. 17. 

% Ibid. p. 5; and Williams, Rom. Rev., XII. 12. 
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authorities, Caxton, Holinshed,*” and Camden,** all agreed 
that the story of Arthur, as told for example by Malory, was, 
in its main features at least, sober history. Spenser accepted 
the Arthurian material; and, just as the medieval romancers 
had embroidered the period of Arthur’s maturity with a cycle 
of romances, he proposed, in like manner, to embellish Arthur’s 
youth with a group of stories, the characters of which would 
illustrate his moral, and the events of which, his political 
allegory. Suggestions for both characters and events, he has 
borrowed from the widest miscellany of sources; and, although 
Minturno*® excludes the romanzi from the category of the epic 
because they depart too far from fact, yet Spenser, although he 
borrowed much of his material from old romance and stretched 
the fictitious to the very bounds of credulity, may well have 
felt that he was composing, according to the canons of Italian 
criticism, an essentially epic poem. 

The latter half of the letter to Raleigh is taken up with purely 
esthetic concerns, especially with the problem of getting 
“variety of matter.” To attain this variety, Spenser puts a 
severe strain upon the unity of his poem: he gives each book 
a separate hero with a separate story; and with these, he 
interweaves other more or less unconnected tales. The former 
of these devices may go back to the Morte D’Arthur, and the 
latter to Ariosto; but it is also true that ample authority for 
both of them is to be found in the Italian critics of the period; 
for the tremendous popularity of Ariosto forced them so to 
modify the rigor of classic rule as to include the Orlando, with its 
rambling construction, if not as a Homeric epic, at least as a 
great poem and an entirely acceptable type of poetic narrative. 
Thus a loose structure of almost any type was permitted or even 
advocated; and Aristotle’s allowance of episodic material was 
stretched to the limit. Scaliger, for instance, held the view that 
several plots (“fabule’’), each developed in a separate book or 
canto, form, in this combination, a’ complete epic. Trissino 


% Caxton in the Preface to Malory’s Morte D’ Arthur. 

37 Holinshed, Hist. of Eng., Book V, Ch. xii, etc. 

38 Camden, Britannia, London, 1789, I. 59 etc. 

3° Williams in the Rom. Rev. XII, 15 et seg. Spenser in two other matters, 
although he does not mention them in the letter to Raleigh, has complied with 
the teaching of the Italian critics: he has made his chief subject deeds of arms; 
and he has kept “low” persons in the background. 
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claimed epic unity for the Decamerone because (as in the 
Faerie Queene) all the stories are related to a basic situation 
and are consequently placed in a single frame.*°  Giraldi 
Cinthio, moreover, in defending the romanzi, declared that 
they treated of ‘‘one or more illustrious actions cf one or more 
excellent men’’; he found tolerance, if not sanction for such a 
scheme in Aristotle; and, like Spenser, commended it for the 
opportunity that it gave for episodic digression.“t These 
digressions, which constitute Spenser’s other means of obtaining 
variety, are commonly allowed by the critics: indeed, they 
are spoken of as the primary means by which a simple plot, 
such as one finds in tragedy, is to be inflated to epic proportions; 
and, in Castelvetro, it would even appear that episodes and 
sub-plots are so freely allowed—or at all events, his use of these 
terms is so confusing—that Spenser might well have gotten 
from him the recipe by which he wove together, into an almost 
inextricable tangle, the stories of the third, fourth, and fifth 
books of the Faerie Queene.” 

Spenser, however, was interested not only in the problem 
of unity but also in the arrangement of his material. If one 
sets out to tell a series of narratives, bound together in a 
frame-work, the question at once arises in what part of the 
poem the frame 's to be introduced. The obvious answer would 
seem to be at the beginning, at the end, and perhaps here and 
there along the way. In the Faerte Queene, howevet, Spenser 
has followed the unusual plan of commencing at cnce with his 
separate tales without showing their common basis, thus omit- 
ting a quantity of highly important antecedent action, which, 
according to his letter to Raleigh, he did not plan fully to dis- 
close until the very end of the poem, a procedure unprecedented 
among classical epics. In Italian criticism there appears 
rather less authority for this than for Spenser’s other dicta; 
but at least something of it is to be found. Vida suggests that 
the antecedent action of the Iliad, the battles of the Trojan 
Wars, appears in the poem, quite properly, “potius prope 
finem”; and Minturno declares unequivocally that an epic 


4©R. C. Williams, The Theory of the Heroic Epic in Italian Criticism of the 
Sixteenth Century, Johns Hopkins U. diss., 1917. pp, 13-14. 

Ibid. p. 8 et seq. 

® Ibid. pp. 15-16. 
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ought to begin with the “last things’—a statement that 
might be taken to imply its converse, that the poem should 
end with the first.“ Once having determined not to desciibe 
the annual feast <f Gloriana at the beginning of his poem, 
Spenser may have felt that there would be no very good chance 
to tell of it until the end. Vida, moreover, and other of the 
critics, stress the importance of suspense; and perhaps Scaliger’s 
statement that the principal theme should not be placed first 
in the narrative, but that the reader should be kept waiting 
and so be held captive, may have supplied Spenser with the 
authority for his plan.“ 

Spenser, in short, looked upon narrative poetry through 
the eyes of the accepted authorities of his age. In like fashion, 
he seems to have depended upon Ronsard for the theory of 
diction that lay behind the Shepheardes Calender,“ and perhaps 
upon Minturno for the theory of poetry that underlies the 
October Eclogue* In like fashion, the seventeenth century 
critics and poets came to accept more and more as a matter of 
course Castelvetro’s three ‘‘Aristotelian” unities and the other 
“Rules” that were supposed to represent ‘Nature methodized.”’ 
A certain deference to the authority of the latter-day Humanists 
was indeed characteristic, not merely of neo-Classical poets, 
but also of the more scholarly among the Elizabethans: it is 
not insignificant that Ben Jonson’s Timber is full of quotations 


Vida, De Arte Poetica, II, lines 78-79. Minturno, op. cit., pp. 38-39. 
Spenser’s curious differentiation of the poet and the “historiographer”’ on the 
ground that the former begins im medias res, may possibly have been drawn 
from a rapid reading of the passage in Minturno that follows, and a misinter- 
pretation of his “come sono avvenute” to mean “in chronological order.” 

“ Vida, op. cit., II. 98 et seg. and Scaliger, Poetics, Book III, Sec. 96. The 
discussions of in medias res by this group of critics seem to me to be written in 
a peculiarly crabbed and ambiguous fashion; and it is hard to tell just what 
Spenser may have gotten out of them. 

“ See Fletcher in Jour. Germ. Phil., I. 429 et seg. Ronsard borrowed his 
epic theory from Minturno, Cinthio and other Renaissance critics. See Williams 
in M. L. N. XXXV, 161 et seq. 

Fletcher in the Eng. Grad. Record, Col. Univ., 1905, pp. 70-71. One is 
tempted to say that Spenser based his letter to Raleigh almost purely on one 
authority, possibly Minturno; but his method of dealing with the chronicles 
apd hat Be eather several made 
a cento of their teachings. 
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from the Italian critics; and Spenser had in common with 
Jonson an essentially scholarly cast of mind. 

The form of the Faerie Queene was, I believe, very largely 
dictated by the Italian criticism of the forty years preceding; 
but the content on the whole, had no such source. Oddly 
enough, Spenser found, in Malory and elsewhere, a body of 
material, or at all events a literary tradition, that fitted rather 
nicely with the theories of the Italians. Whether the form 
first came into his mind or the content, is a difficult question, 
and one that is further complicated by the fact that the episodic 
character of the poem may have been brought about by his 
insertion in it of earlier productions.*7 Spenser’s early interests, 
as expressed in the Shepheardes Calender, rather suggest that 
the form and the choice of content developed simultaneously; 
for, even at that time, he seems to have been well read both in 
medieval literature and in Renaissance critical theory. When 
he first pitched upon Arthur as the super-hero of his poem, it is 
unfortunately impossible to say. There is a passage in Camden 
that I should like to think definitive on this point: “The subject 
[of King Arthur] was certainly worthy the genius of some learned 
man, who by celebrating such a prince would have immortalized 
his own fame. It seems to have been the greatest misfortune 
of this gallant defender of the British empire that. he could 
find no panegyrist of his virtues.’** The passage fits Spenser’s 
treatment of Arthur as an example of A;istotle’s twelve moral 
virtues; but unhappily there seems to have been no edition of 
the Britannia before 1586; and the Harvey letters of 1579-80 
suggest that the plan of the Faerie Queene had, at that time, 
been blocked out, at least in its larger aspects. Camden, to be 
sure, started work on his history about 1570; and it is possible 
that the manuscript of the early part of the work, containing 
this passage, came to Spenser’s eye before 1579, perhaps 
through Sidney who was a mutual friend. But this is all the 
merest hypothesis; and it is equally possible that Camden, 
hearing of Spenser’s projected poem, wrote this passage as a 
compliment to the poet—or perhaps the whole thing is pure 
coincidence. In the absence, therefore, of any certain knowledge 
of the steps by which Spenser’s conception of the Faerie Queene 


‘7 See Helen E. Sandison, P. M. L. A., XXV, 150. 
“8 Camden, Britannia, London, 1789, I. 59. 
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came into being, it is impossible to speak with any finality 
regarding the source of those details of his plan that might 
have come either from the Italian critics or from the romances; 
but the significant fact remains that every major element of 
his narrative-technique as outlined in the letter to Raleigh, 
Spenser could have drawn from the preceding generation of 
Italian literary theorists, and that their opinions are on the 
whole nearer to his actual practice and to his general statements 
than either the classical epics or classical criticism or the 


Orlando of Ariosto. 
Joun W. DRAPER 
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XIV. ESSAYS ERRONEOUSLY ATTRIBUTED TO 
GOLDSMITH 


In the 1801 edition of Goldsmith’s Miscellaneous Works 
were collected for the first time seven essays republished from 
the British Magazine (July 1761-January 1763) where they 
appeared under the general heading, “On the Study of the Belles 
Lettres.” Grouped’ under this title these essays have been 
included in all subsequent editions of Goldsmith’s Works and, 
so far as I know, only one editor—Peter Cunningham, whose 
opinion will be discussed presently—has decided against their 
authenticity.! 

In many editions of the Works the essays were included under 
the heading, ‘Essays, originally published in the year 1765,” 
thus implying that they were among those republished by 
Goldsmith in his lifetime. Prior, however, omitted this general 
heading and prefixed to the collection a note explaining that 
to the essays republished by Goldsmith others had been added; 
among them the Belles Lettres series known to Bishop Percy 
and Mr. Malone and included in the edition of 1801. J. W. M. 
Gibbs, the most careful of Goldsmith’s editors, separates into 
different divisions the essays of 1765 and the later collection, 
giving to the Belles Lettres group the following subsidiary 
titles: I. Upon Taste, {I. On the Cultivation of Taste, III. 
The Origin of Poetry, IV. Poetry, as Distinguished from Other 
Writing, V. On Metaphors, VI. On Hyperbole, VII. On 
Versification. In a footnote he quotes Cunningham’s view of 
the Belles Lettres essays and in an appendix states briefly the 
case on both sides, inclining towards Goldsmith’s autho- 
ship, but finally suggesting that “Goldsmith wrote the first 
essay only, though perhaps he had also some hand in the 
succeeding essays.” 

The question of Goldsmith’s authorship is important. In 
the first place these essays fill sixty-two pages of the Gibbs 
edition, exactly the length of the Enquiry into the Present State 
of Polite Learning as it now stands, and twice the length of the 
History of Our Own Language as it first appeared in the British 


1 The Works of Oliver Goldsmith, New York 1854, III. 260. 
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Magazine. Again, these essays are better known than most of 
Goldsmith’s critical work, and are quoted to illustrate his 
attitude towards literature. For example, in Cowl’s volume 
of specimens of English criticism two of the five quotations 
over Goldsmith’s name are from the essay Upon Taste;? and, 
what is more important, Forster’s objection to a “heresy’”’ in 
the essay on Metaphors has doubtless prejudiced many readers 
against Goldsmith’s views, because Forster’s Biography is 
much more widely known than Goldsmith’s criticism. Most 
important of all, these essays represent a definite theory and 
method which cannot be reconciled with the criticism in the 
Enquiry, the reviews, and Goldsmith’s other essays. According- 
ly, if they are proved to be by another writer, it is clear that 
an injustice has been done to the reputation of Goldsmith by 
all of the editors who have included the series in his works. I 
propose to consider in turn the arguments which have been 
advanced on either side, and to add to these certain further 
considerations. 


Tue EvipENceE CITED By GIBBS 


The 1801 edition of Goldsmith’s Works, in which, as we have 
seen, the Belles Lettres essays were included, has generally 
been regarded as an edition planned and superintended in 
detail by his intimate friend and literary executor, Bishop 
Percy. Gibbs. however, recognizes that the Bishop was not 
responsible for the selections for this edition and he briefly 
cites a reference to Percy’s correspondence which proves his 
statement. Nevertheless, he doés not make clear the real 
situation between Percy and the publishers which existed at the 
time the edition of the Miscellaneous Works was in preparation. 
This edition appeared after years of negotiation and dispute 
between Goldsmith’s friend and the publishers—the Bishop 
seeking to make an arrangement to the advantage of Gold- 
smith’s needy relatives in Ireland, the publishers considering 
only their personal profit. As a result Bishop Percy had been 
forced before the volumes appeared to withdraw his authority 
and assistance, and when he opened the books he was surprised 
at the insertions. The Bishop’s letter to Nicholas, the printer, 


*R. P. Cowl. Theory of Poetry in England. (London 1914) pp. 45-46 and 
75-76. 
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under date of May 19, 1802, makes this situation perfectly 
clear: 


I have just seen the new edition of Goldsmith’s Miscellaneous Works in 
four volumes octavo, the press-work of which does honour to your printing- 
office, and, as I conceive, to my kinsman, your son, who I presume superin- 
tended it; but the proprietors would have done well to have consulted me in 
the selection and arrangement, for they have omitted one of the very best 
productions of Goldsmith . . . his Introduction to Brooke’s Natural History 
... This is what they got by quarrelling with me for only supplicating a 
little assistance in advance to Goldsmith’s poor niece, who was starving, for 
I would have given them every advice and direction gratis; but they carried 
their ill-humor so far as to refuse to let me see and make corrections in the MS 
Life of Goldsmith which had been compiled under my direction [known as the 
“Percy Memoir’’]. They have also omitted noticing, that the Epilogue, now 
first printed in vol. I, p. 82, is given from a MS. in Dr. Goldsmith’s own hand- 
writing, which he had given to me as well as the other, which they have noticed 
in the note p. 88. I have only just looked into vols. II and IV, and immediately 
stumbled upon these defects; I fear I shall find others.* 


This, I think, is sufficient proof that whoever was responsible 
for the collection of these essays it was not Bishop Percy. 

In seeking to find confirmation for the theory of Goldsmith’s 
authorship, Gibbs points to the fact that the essays appeared 
in the British Magazine month by month from July 1761 to 
January 1763 with the exception of the months of July, August, 
October, and December 1762, and that during three of these 
months (though not in December) Goldsmith was in Bath, so 
that his holiday would explain the break in the series. This, 
however, may have been a mere coincidence. Also it might 
easily be possible to show that other writers than Goldsmith 
were missing from London during these months. 

The other arguments for Goldsmith’s authorship are based 
entirely upon internal evidence, and these must be considered 
in some detail. 

1. Gibbs lays much stress upon the use of the word “‘fermenta- 
tion” in the following passage in the essay Upon Taste: 

When a youth, therefore, appears dull of apprehension, and seems to derive 
no advantage from study and instruction, the tutor must exercise his sagacity 
in discovering whether the soil be absolutely barren, or sown with seed repugnant 
to its nature, or of such a quality as requires repeated culture and length of 
time to set its juices in fermentation. 

* Illustration of the Literary History of the Eighteenth Century. John Nichols 
(London 1831) VI, 583 f. 
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On the use of this word Gibbs commen‘s as follows: 

The same word with a similar application occurs in two of Goldsmith’s 
known works. Inthe Enquiry into Polite Learning, 1759 (chapter on Reward- 
ing Genius in England), Goldsmith wrote:—‘I forget whether the simile has 
been used before, but I would compare the man whose youth has been thus 
passed in the tranquillity of dispassionate prudence, to liquors which never 
ferment, and consequently continue always muddy.’ And in the ‘Life of Boling- 
broke,’ 1770, we have the same idea taking the form: ‘This period (of Boling- 
broke’s youth) might have been compared to that of fermentation in liquors, 
which grow muddy before they brighten; but it must also be confessed that 
those liquors which never ferment are seldom clear.’ The appearance of this 
apparently favorite simile of Goldsmith in the ‘Belles Lettres’ essays, bearing 
a date coming between the above two instances, is certainly some evidence of 
Goldsmith’s authorship. 

Thes2 passages compared by Gibbs constitute his strongest 
argument for the authenticity of the Essays. But if we look 
further than Goldsmith’s work for the use of the word fermenta- 
tion, we find that the simile was not uncommon before the time 
of Goldsmith. It was used as early as 1660 by J. Gibbon‘ 
who wrote of “A young man . . . in the highest fermentation 
of his youthful lusts.” It is a natural figure. Johnson in his 
Dictionary cites a different application of it from Collie: 

A man, by tumbling his thoughts, and forming them into expressions, gives 
them a new kind of fermentation; which works them into a finer body, and makes 
them much clearer than they were before. 


Goldsmith’s remark, “I forget whether the simile has been 
used before” implies a reminiscent feeling about the word. 
Perhaps he is vaguely aware of having himself used it in the 
Memories of M. de Voltaire. The following sentence in this 
biography may have been written earlier than the passage in 
the Enquiry: 

These youthful follies, like the fermentation of liquors, often disturb the 
mind only in order to its future refinement: a life spent in phlegmatic apathy 
resembles those liquors which never ferment, and are consequently always 
muddy.§ 


‘Quoted from the N. £. Dict. which cites the reference thus,—“C 1660 
J. Gibbon in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. CXIX.9. A young man, etc.” 

5 See Gibbs Edition, London, 1901, IV. 8. Gibbs does not quote this sentence 
because this work was not published under Goldsmith’s name by its original 
publishers. Its authorship, however, is quite certain. The date of its composi- 
tion is not definitely known. See Editor’s note, IV. 2. 

All references in my footnotes are to the Edition of Gibbs. 
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The most striking thing about these quotations is that the 
three from Goldsmith express the same idea of disturbance 
through follies causing fermentation and in practically the 
same words. This form of almost exact repetition is common 
with Goldsmith. In the sentence from the Belles Lettres it is the 
remedy, “culture and the length of time,” which causes fer- 
mentation. Here the phrasing as well as the thought is different. 
This adds to the evidence against Goldsmith’s authorship. 
No phrase distinctive of his thought and style appears in these 
essays. 

2. Gibbs considers that a passage in the essay Upon Taste 
reflects Goldsmith’s well-known dislike for mathematics. Ip 
the Enquiry he had remarked, ‘Mathematics are, perhaps, too 
much studied at our universities. This seems a science to 
which the meanest intellects are equal.” In the later essay 
after emphasizing the diversity of intellects and tests to be 
considered in education, the author continues: 

A youth incapable of retaining one rule of grammar, or of acquiring the 
least knowledge of the classics, may nevertheless make great progress in math- 
ematics—nay, he may have a strong genius for the mathematics, without being 
able to comprehend a demonstration of Euclid; because his mind conceives in a 
peculiar manner, and is so intent upon contemplating the object in one particular 
point of view, that it cannot perceive it in any other. We have known an 
instance of a boy, who, while his master complained that he had not capacity to 
comprehend the properties of a right-angled triangle, had actually, in private, 
by the power of his genius, formed a mathematical system of his own, dis- 
covered a series of curious theorems, and even applied his deductions to practical 
machines of surprising construction. 


This appears to me a strange example to prove a contempt 
for the mathematical mind. I should say that it testified to a 
decided interest in mathematics. In any case, it is no evidence 
of Goldsmiih’s authorship for it is not characteristic of him to 
give prominence to this study in his remarks on education. 

3. In the essay On Poetry, as distinguished from Other Writing 
there occurs this passage: 


There are certain words in every language particularly adapted to the 
poetical expression; some from the image or idea they convey to the imagination, 
and some from the effect they have upon the ear. The first are truly figurative; 
and others may be called emphatical. Rollin observes, that Virgil has, upon 
many occasions, poetized (if we may be allowed the expression) a whole sentence 
by means of the same word, which is “pendere.” [Examples follow from Virgil, 
Addison, Shakespeare and Milton.] 
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Gibbs compares this passage with Goldsmith’s criticism of 
Barrett’s translation of Ovid (Critical Review, Jan. ’59). It will 
be seen at once that the passage in the Belles Lettres is just the 
sort of criticism that Goldsmith is ridiculing. He quotes a 
translation from Barrett ending, 

And wives hang, list’ning on their husband’s tongues. 
and remarks: 

Critics have expatiated, in raptures, on the delicate use the ancients have 
made of the verb pendere. Virgil’s goats are described as hanging on the 
mountain side [the first example given in the B. L. Essay]; the eyes of a lady 
hang on the looks of her lover [not quoted in B. L.]. Ovid has increased the 
force of the metaphor, and describes the wife as hanging on the lips of her 
husband. Our translator has gone still farther, and described the lady as pen- 
dent from his tongue—a fine picture! 


It does not appear unnatural that two critics should have 
read Rollin and have quoted him, one for the purpose of ridicule, 
the other with much seriousness; or, it would not have been 
strange for the same critic to have used the reference in two 
different moods. I give the quotations for what they are worth. 
I do not find in the first an indication of the man who wrote 
the second. 

This concludes the internal evidence offered by Gibbs in 
suport of Goldsmith’s authorship of the Belles Lettres essays. 
Turning to the other side of the shield, he finds two considera- 
tions which point toward the contrary conclusion: (1) When the 
author of the essays quotes from a Latin poet, he adds a trans- 
lation borrowed in nearly every instance from some other 
person, whereas it might be supposed that Goldsmith would 
have supplied his own translation; (2) In the essays on “Meta- 
phors” and “Hyperbole” the author takes a decidedly unfavor- 
able view of Shakspere, in contrast to Goldsmith’s estimate 
in the papers on the “History of Our Own Language” and in 
the essay on “The Augustan Age in England.” Of these 
arguments the second is distinctly important and deserves to be 
developed in greater detail-than in the few lines devoted to it 
by Gibbs. 

In the essay On Metaphors the writer analyses Hamlet’s 
soliloquy to show that it is “a heap of absurdities, whether we 
consider the situation, the sentiment, the argumentation, or 
the poetry.” For six pages he discusses minutely the logic and 
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the phrasing of the soliloquy in a manner absolutely foreign 
to Goldsmith. In none of Goldsmith’s reviews or critical 
essays does he stoop to such cavilling at imaginative words and 
thoughts. In the one review where he pursues anything of a 
detailed argument—the criticism of Burke’s essay On the 
Sublime and Beautiful—he keeps his discussion in the broad 
field of general ideas and human examples, and, he was in all 
of his criticism of poetry true to his principle that “Poems 
like buildings, have their point of view and too near a situation 
gives but a partial conception of the whole.” It would be 
futile to give an outline of this profane treatmeni of the solilo- 
quy; a few passages will show the impossibility of its having 
been written by Goldsmith. 

The argument, [of Hamlet] therefore, may be reduced to this lemma: This 
world abounds with ills which I feel; the other world abounds with ills the 
nature of which I do not know; therefore, I will rather bear those ills I have, 
‘than fly to others which I know not of:’ a deduction amounting to a certainty, 
with respect to the only circumstance that could create a doubt, namely, 
whether in death he should rest from his misery; and if he was certain there 
were evils in the next world, as well as in this, he had no room to reason at all 
about the matter. What alone could justify his thinking on this subject, would 
have been the hope of flying from the ills of this world, without encountering 
any others in the next. 

This soliloquy is not less exceptionable in the propriety of expression, than 
in the chain of argumentation. ‘To die—to sleep—no more,’ contains an 
ambiguity, which all the art of punctuation cannot remove; for it may signify 
that ‘to die’ is to sleep no more; or the expression ‘no more’, may be considered 
as an abrupt apostrophe in thinking, as if he mean: to say ‘no more of that re- 
flection.’ 

‘Ay, there’s the rub,’ is a vulgarism beneath the dignity of Hamlet’s charac- 
ter, and the words that follow leave the sense imperfect. 

In his forty and more contributions to the Monthly and 
Critucal Reviews Goldsmith gives no suggestion of this type of 
criticism—of “propriety of expression,” ‘‘abrupt apostrophes,”’ 
and, least of all “vulgarisms” in speech. Of such an attitude to 
literature he wrote in the Enquiry, “The public, in general, set 
the whole piece in the proper point of view; the critic lays Fis 
eye close to all its minuteness, and condemns or approves in 
detail. And this may be the reason why so many writers at 
present are apt to appeal from the tribunal of criticism to that 
of the people.” 
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In his one attack on Shakspere’s plays* Goldsmith was moved 
by resentment toward what he considered an insincere taste in 
the people destructive of a contemporary drama and not 
conducive to an actual understanding of Shakspere. Even 
in his reference to the scenes of the dramatist which he “‘could 
wish for the honour of oui country, and for his honour too . . . 
were forgotten,” he is careful to register his tribute to ‘‘this 
great father of our stage.’”’ Even if he could have conceived 
such a criticism of Hamlet he could not have carried it through 
without at least one passing word of homage to Shakspere. 

These objections apply equally to the other passage on 
Shakspere, which occurs in the essay On Hyperbole. The critic 
remarks that “Extravagant hyperbole is a weed that grows in 


” great plenty through the works of our admired Shakspere,” 


and quotes in illustration from the Queen Mab speech of 
Mercutio ending with “The collars, of the moonshine’s watery 
beams.” On this passage he comments as follows: “Even in 
describing fantastic beings there is a propriety to be observed; 
but surely nothing can be more revolting to common sense, 
than this numbering of the moon beams among the other 
implements of Queen Mab’s harness, which, though extremely 
slender and diminutive, are nevertheless objects of the touch, 
and may be conceived capatle of use.” 

It was precisely against this kind of criticism that Goldsmith 
constantly inveighed. 


THE OBJECTIONS OF CUNNINGHAM 


Cunningham, the only editor who has pronounced adversely 
on Goldsmith’s authorship of the Belles Lettres essays, states his 
opinion in the briefest terms without discussion. These essays, 
he declares, ‘‘contain an appreciation of Scotch poets (Thomson, 
Armstrong, and Blacklock), of blank verse, and of new systems 
of versification very unlike the ascertained writings and known 
opinions of Goldsmith.” It will be well to examine these 
objections in detail. 

In the Belles Lettres a poem by Blacklock is quoted as “elegant 
and energetic” and Armstrong is praised for the “admirable 


® Gibbs remarks: “It must be confessed that the passage on Shakespere in 
the chapter on the Stage in the ‘Enquiry into Polite Learning,’ a work to whose 
second edition Goldsmith put his name, comes somewhat near to the captious- 
ness of the Belles Lettres passages” (A ppendix to the Essays, 1, 408). 
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efficacy” with which he has used the word fluctuate. The 
manner of these references is unlike Goldsmith, but the fact 
of their insertion need not argue an opinion contrary to his. 
Goldsmith’s dislike for Armstrong and Blacklock is nowhere 
definitely stated; and may only be inferred from his neglect of 
both. Blacklock is not mentioned. Armstrong is thought by 
Cunningham to be one of the poets censured in the Enquiry 
for using blank verse in trivial poems.’ In regard to Thomson 
the Belles Lettres essayist breaks forth in an eulogy which is 
not in the least like Goldsmith. I shall quote the entire passage 
not only to show the attitude to Thomson but to illustrate the 
remarks I have already made on the essayist’s style. 


Thus in the regions of poetry, all nature, even the passions and affections 
of the mind, may be personified into picturesque figures for the entertainment 
of the reader. Ocean smiles or frowns, as the sea is calm or tempestuous, a 
Triton rules in every angry billow; every mountain has its Nymph; every stream 
its Naiad; every tree its Hamadryad; and every art its Genius. We cannot, 
therefore, assent to those who censure Thomson as licentious for using the 
following figure: 

‘O vale of bliss! O softly smelling hills! 

On which the power of cultivation lies, 

And joys to see the wonders of his toil.’ 
We cannot conceive a more beautiful image than that of the Genius of Agri- 
culture, distinguished by the implements of his art, imbrowned with labour, 
glowing with health, crowned with a garland of foliage, flowers, and fruit, 
lying stretched at his ease on the brow of a gentle swelling hill, and contemplat- 
ing with pleasure the happy effects of his own industry.® 


It is not probable that Goldsmith the critic should have 
accorded praise of this kind to a passage from the Seasons*® 
however much Goldsmith the poet may have been indebted to 
Liberty. In the Poetical Scale!° Thomson receives a high esti- 
mate for Versification (17) and comparatively fair rating for 
Genius and Judgment, but safer testimony is afforded by the 
English Poesy," in which Palemon and Lavinia is introduced 
with this comment: “Mr. Thomson, though in general a verbose 
and affected poet, has told this story with unusual simplicity. 


5-13. 

372-373. 

® The quotation is from Summer. 
10 TV. 418, 

159 
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It is rather given here for being much esteemed by the public 
than by the Editor.” 

Far more decisive, however, is the important difference 
noted by Cunningham between the Belles Lettres essays and the 
opinions expressed by Goldsmith in regard to blank verse and 
systems of versification. The essay On Versification—the last 
in the Belles Lettres series—is devoted to an exaltation of 
classical metres and an attack upon modern conceptions of 
verse. The following comparison of the views advanced in 
this essay with the opinions of Goldsmith tells its own story. 
The italics are mine. Belles Lettres (p. 382): 


Various essays have been made in different countries to compare the charac- 
ters of ancient and modern versification, and to point out the difference beyond 
any possibility of m'stake But they have made distinctions, where, in fact, 
there was no difference, and left the criterion unobserved They have transferred 
the name of rhyme to a regular repetition of the same sound at the end of the line, 
and set up this vile monotony as the characteristic of modern verse, in contradistinc- 
tion to the feet of the ancients, 
will not admit. 


Goldsmith, Enquiry into Polite Learning, (III. 513): 


From a desire in the critic of grafting the spirit of ancient languages upon the 
English, have proceeded of late several disagreeable instances of pedantry. Among 
the number, I think we may reckon blank verse. Nothing but the greatest 
sublimity of subject can render such a measure pleasing; however, we now see 
it used upon the most trivial occasions . . 

' Those who are acquainted with writing, iow that our language runs 
almost naturally into blank verse The writers of our novels, romances, and all 
of this class, who have no notion of style, naturally hobble into this unharmonious 
measure. If rhymes, therefore, be more difficult, for that very reason I would 
have our poets write in rhymes . . . But rhymes, it will be said, are a remnant 
of monkish stupidity, an innovation upon the poetry of the ancients. They are 
but indifferently acquainted with antiquity who make the assertion. Rhymes 
are probably of older date than either the Greek or Latin spondee .... In 
short, this jingle of sounds is almost natural to mankind: at least it is so to our 
language, if we may judge from many unsuccessful attempts to throw it off. 


On Versification (Belles Lettres Series, pp. 383-384): 


Now al) the feet of the ancient poetry are still found in the versification of 
living languages: . . . . Spenser, Shakespear Milton, Dryden, Pope, and all 
our poets, abound with dactyls, spondees, trochees, anapests, &c., which they 
use indiscriminately in all kinds of composition, whether tragic, epic, pastoral, or 
ode, having in this particular greatly the advantage of the ancients, who were 
restricted to particular kinds of feet in particular kinds of verse. If we, then, 
are confined with the fetters of what is called rhyme, they were restricted to partic- 
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ular species of feet; so that the advantages and disadvantages are pretty equally 
balanced: but indeed the English are more free in this particular than any other 
modern nation. They not only use blank verse in tragedy and the epic, but even 
in lyric poetry. Milton’s translation of Horace’s ode to Pyrrha is universally 
known and generally admired, in our opinion much above its merit. There is 
an ode extant without rhyme addressed to Evening, by the late Mr. Collins, much 
more beautiful; and Mr. Warton, with some others, has happily succeeded in divers 
occasional pieces, that are free of this restraint: but the number in all of these 
depends upon the syllables, and not upon the feet, which are unlimited. 


Goldsmith, Dedication to The Traveller (II. 4): 


What criticism have we not heard of late in favour of blank verse and Péndaric 
odes, choruses, anapests and iambics, alliterative care and happy negligence! 
Every absurdity has now a champion to defend it; and as he is generally much in 
the wrong, so ie has always much to say; for error is ever talkative. 


Goldsmith, Review of Gray’s Odes (IV. 297): 


. +. , several unsuccessful experiments seem to prove that the English 
cannot have Odes in blank verse. 


The essay On Versification devotes a page to the matter of 
the “prejudice of education” which disposes the English to like 
certain meters and reject others as unsuited to the language.” 
This is surely not a case where “error is talkative.” The 
argument is so sensible that I should like to claim it for Gold- 
smith if it were not absolutely incompatible with this critic’s 
strongest prejudice, which was that a foreign metre “hurts an 
English ear.” 

The difference between the principle and method of the two 
critics is, I think, epitomized in the final paragraph of the 
essay On Versification and in the conclusion to one of the 
Chinese Letters. 

On Versification (p. 385): 

The pause and accent in English poetry vary occasionally, according to 
the meaning of the words; so that the hemistitch does not always consist of an 
equal number of syllables .... The cadence comprehends that poetical 
style which animates every line, that propriety which gives strength and 
expression, that numerosity which renders the verse smooth, flowing, and 
harmonious, that significancy which marks the passions, and in many cases 
makes the sound an echo to the sense. The Greek and Latin languages, in 
being copious and ductile, are susceptible of a vast variety of cadences, which 
the living languages will not admit; and of these a reader of any ear will judge for 


BT. 384. 
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Goldsmith, Citizen, Letter XL (III, 154): 


Several rules have been drawn up for varying the poetic measure, and 
critics have elaborately talked of accents and syllables; but good sense and a 
fine ear, which rules can never teach, are what alone can in such a case deter- 
ere Changing passions, and numbers changing with those passions, 
make the whole secret of Western as well as Eastern poetry. In a word, the 
great faults of the modern professed English poets are, that they seem to want 
numbers which should vary with the passion, and are more employed in de- 
scribing to the imagination than striking at the heart. 

The quotations show that the writer of the essay On Versifi- 
cation advocates the use of blank verse and various classical 
metres, not only in tragedy but in other forms of verse including 
lyrics; he considers modern rhyme a “vile monotony,” and 
welcomes as a sign of new freedom the appearance in English 
of the ode without rhyme. Goldsmith, on the contrary, resents 
the attempt to graft “the spirit of ancient language upon the 
English” and considers blank verse one of “‘several disagreeable 
instances of pedantry.” He thinks this measure should be 
reserved for sublime subjects, and is confident that ‘“‘the 
English cannot have Odes in blank verse.”” The author of 
the Belles Lettres is interested in a scientific attitude to verse: 
Goldsmith has faith only in a good ear and poetic emotion. 


FuRTHER EVIDENCE 


Though Cunningham’s objections, thus expanded, constitute, 
in my opinion, a decisive argument against the authenticity of 
these essays, they do not exhaust the evidence. In fact, so many 
discrepancies might be remarked between this criticism and 
Goldsmith’s that only the more tangible and definite can be 
considered. 

1. References to Aristophanes and to Sir Philip Sidney in 
the Belles Letires essays contrast with Goldsmith’s estimates. 
Of the former the author of the Belles Lettres speaks with con- 
tempt and even horror as one whose “pieces” are “replete with 
the most extravagant absurdities, virulent slander, impiety, 
impurities, and low buffoonery.’”’® Goldsmith, on the contrary, 
considered him the only comic writer extant that might contend 
with Shakespere in the vis comica and had characterized his 


4 See I. 350-351. Could the author of these passages ever have written the 
Reverie at the Boer’s Head Tavern and delighted in the “low” personality of 
Dame Quickly’s ghost? 
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allusions as “‘quick” and “delicate.” In regard to Sidney the 
Belles Lettres writer is the more favorable of the two critics. He 
says: “Sir Philip Sydney is said to have miscarried in his essays 
[of poetry]: but his miscarriage was no more than that of failing 
in an attempt to induce a new fashion. The failure was not 
owing to any defect or imperfection in the scheme, but to want 
of taste, to the irresolution and ignorance of the public.” The 
Sequel to the Poetical Balance contains a tribute to Sidney’s 
genius, but says of his style as a poet, “He speaks the most 
natural things in the world so unnaturally that (to write in his 
own style) nature disowns them, though they are her own 
genuine offspring.”” This accords with the reference to Sidney 
in the History of Our Own Language: “Sir Philip Sidney made 
the same wrong use of his excellent genius [as Bacon]; and, in 
his fine defense of poetry, he commits faults against the very 
rules he is laying down.” 

2. The Belles Lettres essays abound in classical allusions: in 
these sixty-two pages I count no less than forty-four. In the 
one hundred and seventy-three pages of Goldsmith’s collected 
reviews there are but fourteen Latin quotations, many of them 
brief phrases. In the History of Our Language including the 
Bee essay on the Augustan Age there are two such allusions. 
The number of classical phrases in the reviews is amazingly large 
for Goldsmith, though it would probably be a small proportion 
for the average reviewer of the time. 

3. The essay on Poetry as Distinguished from Other Writing 
contains a radically different point of view from Goldsmith’s. 
For example, nothing is said of the relation between the diction 
of prose and of poetry, which is a favorite theme of Gold- 
smith’s.® 

4. An important piece of evidence which has been over- 
looked by the editors is that the author of these essays uses 
consistently the editorial we, which Goldsmith never employed 
except in the reviews. His prefaces, the Enquiry, The Bee, 
History of Our Own Language are all written in the first person 
singular. Among the attributions to Goldsmith in the Gibbs 


4 Tt must be noted, however, that this criticism occurs in the Sequel to the 
Poetical Balance which is not definitely proved to be Goldsmith’s although it 
bears many evidences of his thought and style. 

4 For example, see the Life of Thomas Parnell, IV. 173. 
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Edition the only exception to this personal form is in the 
Preface to the Poetical Dictionary which was probably not 
written by Goldsmith. 

In addition to these definite points of difference which these 
essays present to the work of Goldsmith they exhibit a marked 
contrast to the strictly spontaneous quality of Goldsmith’s 
criticism. Such differences of style, however, though no less 
important, are not so easily subjected to analysis. 


Tue AUTHOR OF THE BELLES LETTRES ESSAYS. 


If these essays, then, were not the work of Goldsmith, it 
remains to inquire who was the author of them and how they 
ever came to be ascribed to Goldsmith. The essays -have 
distinction; they were not “hammered out” (Goldsmith’s 
phrase) by any raw apprentice in the magazine shop. They 
have the professional air, and evince some scholarship and 
much self-confidence. Furthermore, they are important for 
their definite point of view. They represent a matured theory 
and an elaborate form which indicate thought and also practice. 
I have said that at least one idea in the essays I should be glad 
to claim for Goldsmith if it could possibly be reconciled with 
his theory. It is the passage in which this thought occurs 
which gives the clue to the whole mystery of authorship. I 
shall have to quote a page and shall italicize the sentences and 
words to be noted particularly. The quotation is from the 
last essay, On Versification. 

It is generally supposed that the genius of the English language will not admit 
of Greek or Latin measure; but this, we apprehend, is a mistake, owing to the 
prejudice of education. It is impossible that the same measure, composed of the 
same times, should have a good effect upon the ear in one language, and a bad effect 
in another. The truth is we have been accustomed from our infancy to the numbers 
of English poetry, and the very sound and signification of the words dispose the 
ear to receive them in a certain manner; so that its disappointment must be 
attended with a disagreeable sensation .... . [six explanatory lines omitted]. 
In a word, Latin and Greek have annexed to them the ideas of the ancient 
measure, from which they are not easily disjoined. But we will venture to say, 
this difficulty might be surmounted by an effort of attention and a little practice; 
and in that case we should in time be as well pleased with English as with 
Latin hexameters. 

Sir Philip Sydney is said to have miscarried in his essays; but his miscarriage 
was no more than that of failing in an attempt to introduce a new fashion. 
The failure was not owing to any defect or imperfection in the scheme, but to the want 
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of taste, to the irresolution and ignorance of the public. Without all doubt, the 
ancient measure, so different from that of modern poetry, must have appeared 
remarkably uncouth to people in general, who were ignorant of the classics; 
and nothing but the countenance and perseverance of the learned could reconcile 
them to the alteration. We have seen several late specimens of English hexameters 
and sapphics, so happily composed, that by attaching them to the idea of ancient 
measure, we found them in all respects as melodious and agrcezble to the ear as the 
works of Virgil and Anacreon, or Horace. 


This passage reduced to its main ideas gives us this outline: 
(1) English poetry will admit of Greek and Latin feet, because 
(2) a measure cannot be pleasing in one language and displeasing 
inanother. (3) Such an idea is a matter of prejudice and may be 
overcome. (4) For example, we can find pleasure in Sidney’s 
verse, and in recent specimens of English hexameters and sap- 
phics. 

These ideas are striking enough to stand out against the rather 
neutral background of mid-eighteenth century criticism. If 
once seen grouped together they are remembered. Such a 
reminiscence has led me to an article published in the Critical 
Review of May 1758, and here I find the germ of the essay 
On Versification. It is part of a paragraph on the order of 
words and the measures suitable for English verse. 

Nor, do we believe it impossible to introduce the Greek and Latin measures 
into English poetry with success: for example, our ears are not offended at 
Sidney’s hexameters; and we have read some English sapphics, which we thought 
very melodious. We imagine, the uncouthness arises from the novelty; and 
that the ear would be soon reconciled to the measure; otherwise, we cannot 
conceive how the same accents should please in one language, and be disagree- 
able in another. A great deal may be said on this subject. 


This is, beyond a doubt, the first bare form of an idea around 
which, more than four years later, was to be built an elaborate 
essay. Of course this passage had been forgotten by readers 
before the Belles Lettres series appeared, but it had evidently 
been kept as a memorandum by the author, who was convinced 
that “a great deal may be said on this subject.” 

The book which occasioned this comment was Sketches: or 
Essays on various Subjects. By Launcelot Temple. (Pseu- 
donym for John Armstrong). The reviewer in listing the titles 
of the Essays of Armstrong—among them Genius, Taste, and 
English Verse—remarks that, “These are very interesting 


See Critical Rev., V. 300. 
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subjects to all those who love the Belles Lettres.” The review 
manifests interest throughout all its criticism, which occupies 
the usual proportion of about one-third of the article. One of 
Temple’s theories to which the reviewer takes exception is his 
opinion of classical meters in English verse. Although Temple’s 
passage is not quoted in the review it is easily located from the 
criticism. In the essay of English Verse he says: 


But it is not only a few obscure pedants who are thus dissatisfied with their 
mother-tongue, and would be glad for its improvement to torture it from its 
native shape, some into Latin and others into French: for attempts of this 
nature have been made by men of superior note. Sir Philip Sidney, who, not- 
withstanding his affected manner, must be allowed to have possessed a great 
share of genius would every now and then spur up his gallant English into a most 
unbecoming ridiculous trot after the Greek and Latin hexameters. It is certainly 
impossible to introduce the Greek and Latin measures into English poetry with 
any success; yet Sir Philip was fond of this project, and pursued it with a strange 
obstinacy. He recommended it to Spenser: but Spenser had too true an ear to 
relish such awkward unnatural versification, or countenance it by his example. 
At least there is nothing remaining of him to show that he ever practiced it. 
There have been attempts made since to the same purpose by Milton and some 
later authors. But there never was anything seen so ungraceful or so despicably 
pedantic as all essays of that kind which have hitherto appeared.” 


This expressed the view of Goldsmith, and a page farther 
on occurs a sentence which seems an echo of the criticism of 
Gray’s Odes. Temple says, “But in English poetry I question 
whether it is possible, with any success, to write odes, epistles, 


_ elegies, pastorals, or satires, without rhyme.” 


These opinions of Launcelot Temple which accorded with 
Goldsmith’s were, therefore, in the mind of the author of the 
Belles Lettres series when he was writing his essay On Versifica- 
tion and his aim was to show the fallacy of such views. It is not 
surprising that the Belles Lettres essays appear to contradict 
Goldsmith’s opinions “elsewhere expressed.” 

It remains to discover the identity of the Critical Reviewer. 
His style suggests the best work of the Review before Goldsmith 
was identified with it. At this time (May 1758) Goldsmith 
had contributed one article to the Review (in November 1757), 
but he was not again employed by the magazine until his 
regular engagement in January 1759. He, therefore, is outside 
of the consideration, in case one might be tempted to prove 


7 John Armstrong Miscellanies (1770) I, 158. 
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that he adopted a strange style and wrote against his own 
favorite theories. There is one writer, however, who fulfills 
all the requirements in point of dates and of literary style, and 
this was Smollett. In 1758 Smollett was writing for the 
Critical Review: moreover in 1761-63 he was editor of the 
British Magazine. The natural conclusion is that he was the 
critic of authority who wrote the review of Temple, and later 
expanded it in his treatise on the Belles Lettres. This accounts 
for the announcement in the preface to the volume of the 
British Magazine for 1762 that to the four articles continued 
through the work there had been “added a fifth on the subject 
of the Belles Lettres, which we flatter ourselves will meet with 
peculiar approbation.” Such self-advertising to one unac- 
quainted with Smollett’s editorial methods might appear 
singular; but, in comparison with the articles written openly 
in his behalf in the Critical Review, this notice of an anonymous 
work is modesty itself.!® 

The ascertained work of Smollett, unlike that of Goldsmith, 
offers no mass of literary criticism against which as a back- 
ground one may consider the various theories contained in the 
essays of the British Magazine, but among his scattered editorial 
comments we have at least one note which expressed the view 
of the Belles Letires writer. Throughout the essay On Metaphors 
the author deplores the “broken, incongruous metaphors” of 
Hamlet’s soliloquy: Smollett in disparaging the accuracy of 
Voltaire’s translation of the soliloquy ends with, “It must 
be owned, however, that M. de Voltaire has avoided the con- 
fusion of metaphors which is to:be found in Shakespere.””” 

We can only surmise how the articles written by Smollett 
came to be regarded as Goldsmith’s. Perhaps they were found 
marked in some files as papers of distinction, and without 
further question were seized upon by the publishers of the 1801 
edition. An examination of the British Magazine might 
bring to light further evidence concerning the facts of the 
insertion of the essays in the body of Goldsmith’s work; but I do 
not believe we need further proof that they have no right to 


18 See also the “peculiar approbation” of himself expressed in his Prefac> to 
the Continuation of his History of England. 

1° The Works of M. de Voltaire. Translated from the French with Notes 
Historical and Critical. London. MDCCLXII. Vol. 13, p. 137. 
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be there, and that their removal from all association with 
Goldsmith’s name would be a very real and definite advantage 
to his reputation as a critic. Whatever may be the intrinsic 
value of the Belles Letires essays, they have introduced a 
discordant element into the criticism attributed to Goldsmith, 
which otherwise presents a valuable, because a definite and 
consistent, point of view. 
CAROLINE F, TUPPER 
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XV. LESSING’S SET OF HORSES IDENTIFIED 


In the article on the life of Henry Mackenzie in Lives of 
Eminent Scotchmen' is contained the statement that he trans- 
lated, together with two or three other dramatic pieces from 
the German, Lessing’s Set of Horses. A search for these trans- 
lations disclosed that they appeared anonymously in 1792 
under the title Dramatic Pieces from the German? The little 
volume contains a translation of Goethe’s Die Geschwister, 
Gesner’s The Conversations of a Father with his Children, and 
Emdorff’s Set of Horses. It is evident that the statement 
ascribing the Set of Horses to Lessing is inaccurate. A col- 
league,’ who has investigated Mackenzie’s life and works, has 
assured me that Mackenzie frequently makes incorrect state- 
ments concerning his own writings so that it is very difficult 
to ascertain the actual facts concerning them. 

If Goedeke‘ could throw no light on a Set of Horses by Lessing, 
his work is equally silent regarding an eighteenth century 
German writer by the name of Emdorff. Morgan® gives the 
name of the author correctly, Cornelius Hermann von Ayren- 
hoff (1733-1819). He does not penetrate the anonymity of the 
translator. In this case Mackenzie’s writings furnish us with 
the proof that he was the translator of Ayrenhoff’s Set of Horses. 

On the twenty-first of April, 1788, Mackenzie read his 
Account of the German Theatre’ before the Royal Society of 


1 Chambers, Robert; Lives of Eminent Scowchmen, London, Glasgow, Edin- 
burgh, 1870, III, 55. 

* Dramatic Pieces from the German, Edinburgh,and London, 1792. Chambers 
gives the date of publication as 1791. 

*Thompson, Harold W.; Henry Mackenzie: His Life and His Works. 
Harvard diss. 1915. 

‘ Goedeke, Karl; Grundriss zur Geschichte der deutschen Dichtung, Dresden, 
1916. Band IV, iste Abteilung. 

5 Morgan, B. Q.; Bibliography of German Literature in English Translation. 
Univ. of Wisconsin studies in language and literature. No. 16, 1922, p. 35 and 
p. 626. 

6 Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, vol. I1, papers of the literary 
class, pp. 154-192. This society was organized in 1783; Benjamin Franklin 
was one of the nine original honorary foreign members. 

Hauhart, W. F.; Reception of Goethe’s Faust in England in the First Half of 
the 19th Century, New York, 1909, pp. 9-10. 

Thompson, Harold W.; op. cit., pp. 90, ff. 263 
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Edinburgh. The importance of this paper in arousing the 
interest of British men of letters in contemporaneous German 
literature may be seen from Scott’s Essay om Imitations of the 
Ancient Ballad." Mackenzie acknowledges in his Account 
that what he knows of the German theatre, he learned through 
the imperfect medium of two French collections of translations 
of German dramas, the Thééire allemande,’ a “collection of the 
most approved theatrical performances by Messrs Friedel and 
de Bonneville,” and another collection by Junker and Liebault.° 
The Account begins with the summary of a “preliminary dis- 
course”’ which he found in Friedel and de Bonneville, in which a 
short review of the history of the German drama is given. 

After noting that Lessing and Goethe seem to be the authors 
in these volumes most entitled to notice, he remarks: “There 
is one little piece, which every reader must applaud, even if his 
applause has not been anticipated by the judgment of the late 
King of Prussia, who pronounced it the only very good German 
comedy. This is the Attelage de Poste by Colonel Emdorff in 
the Imperial service.” An outline of the plot follows, after 
which Mackenzie indulges in praise of it and its execution. 
It pleased him for the same reason that it had met with Fred- 
erick’s approbation; it is essentially a French comedy and both 
men had cultivated their taste by reading French plays. 

Mr. W. Dawson Johnson of the American Library in Paris 
discovered a copy of Friedel and de Bonneville in the Biblio- 
theque Nationale. According to the biographical material 
contained in the “preliminary discourse” of this collection,!® 
the Aitelage de Poste was written by ““M. Cornelius d’Ayrenhoff, 
Colonel du Regiment de Kolloredo, infanterie, au service de 
l’Empereur.”’ Goedeke informs us that Cornelius Hermann von 
Ayrenhoff was born March 28, 1733, in Vienna, was educated 
by the Jesuits, and served in the Austrian army, retiring as 


7 Henderson, T. F.; Sir Walter Scott’s Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, 
London and New York, 1902, IV, 23, ff. 

8M. Friedel et Nicolas de Bonneville; Le Nouveau Theatre Allemande, 12 
vols., Paris, 1782-1785. 

® None of the book lists or catalogs accessible to me gives any title by any 
such translators. It is probable that this is another case of carelessness on the 
part of Mackenzie. 

10 Mr. Dawson did not give me the page in Friedel et de Bonneville from 
which this is quoted. 
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Field Marshall in 1793 and dying in 1819. He was an opponent 
of the Storm and Stress and failed to see the beauty of Shakes- 
peare’s works. He passed favorable judgment on Frederick’s 
De la litterature allemande. The Attelage de Poste was published 
in 1769 and entitled Der Postzug oder die Noblen Passionen. 
It seems to have been popular, for a fourth edition appeared as 
early as 1772, followed by a fifth in 1778." Where Mackenzie 
got the name Emdorff, is a matter on which his works throw no 
light. 

The reading which he did in preparation for the Account 
stirred Mackenzie with the desire to know something about the 
German drama at first hand. He began to take lessons in 
German. His teacher was a Dr. Okely who was apparently a 
student in Edinburgh. The result of these studies was the 
publication of the Dramatic Pieces from the German which 
included the complete translation of the Set of Horses.“ In 
the ‘‘advertisement,” or preface, Mackenzie again asc-ibed the 
authorship to Emdorff, just as he had previously done in the 
Account. He tells us a second time that the comedy was a 
favorite of the King of Prussia and refers us in a foot-note to his 
Account. From the fact that Mackenzie published most of his 
works anonymously, the reference in the preface to the Account, 
and a comparison of the plot with that of the Attelage de Poste 
in his Account, there can be no doubt but that Ayrenhoff was 
the author of this piece and Mackenzie its translator. 


W. C. DECKER 


" Goedeke; op. cit., p. 143. 
® Chambers, Robert; of. cit., p. 55. 


XVI. SCHILLER’S ATTITUDE TOWARD ENGLAND 


“Of all the great German writers, Wieland’s mind is the most 
French,” remarked Henry Crabb Robinson to Madame de Staél. 
“IT am aware of it,”’ was her reply, “and therefore I do not think 
much of him. I like a German to be a German.’ Had these two 
hero-worshippers become a bit better acquainted with Schiller 
than they were, it is easily conceivable that they might have 
made some such observation concerning him, substituting in the 
foregoing formula “English” for “French”; for, with all his 
characteristically German idealism, Schiller, whose “love of 
freedom, reverence for women, enthusiasm for the fine arts” the 
same Madame de Staél emphasizes, had much in common with 
the English temperament. 

The charge has been brought against Schiller that he did 
not take the interest in the great contemporary social and 
political crises that their importance justified. Goethe, too, has 
appeared, in the eyes of some, singularly indifferent toward the 
momentous political upheavals through which he lived. That 
he looked on the battle of Jena only as a most distressing local 
disturbance which had destroyed his equanimity and might in- 
terfere seriously with his personal comfort, was due to a political 
aloofness that some of his countrymen even yet find it difficult 
to overlook—and it was just this negative trait that led the 
greatest Danish and the greatest Italian literary critic of the 
present day to plunge, in the dark days following August 1914, 
into a renewed study of Goethe which in both cases resulted in 
a most valuable book. To no German writer of the eighteenth 
century should we look for a full understanding and appreciation 
of a foreign country, since as a nation Germany was still un- 
schooled in politics. In the case of Schiller there is the especial 
drawback that he left comparatively little in the way of auto- 
biography, memoirs, and impressions.: The chief direct source 
for a knowledge of his general outlook on the world, is his letters, 
and even in these there are few definite expressions of opinion 
on England. Nevertheless, it is safe to assert that a brief con- 

1 Diary, Reminiscences and Correspondence of Henry Crabb Robinson, Ed. T. 
Sadler, Boston 1870, I, 117. . 
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sideration of his life and writings will leave us in no doubt as 
to what he thought of that country. 

If Schiller’s mind had not been receptive to English influence, 
he would have been far behind his time. Admiration of England 
was undoubtedly in the air, indeed, it frequently reached the 
pitch of a pronounced Anglomania. For Wiirttemberg there was 
the unique bond of sympathy with England that the two coun- 
tries were the only ones enjoying the privileges of a constitution, 
though that of the German state, to be sure, secured no high 
degree of freedom to its citizens. Sufficiently well known is 
Schiller’s enthusiastic reaction to English literature and philo- 
sophy as presented to him by Professor Abel and others in the 
Karlsschule. Oskar Walzel has indicated clearly and convinc- 
ingly enough Schiller’s heritage from the English and Scotch 
philosophers of Shaftesbury’s school,? though a letter from 
Schiller to Caroline von Beulwitz* gives evidence that even as 
late as 1788 he had no first-hand knowledge of Shaftesbury. 
As a matter of fact, he knew him chiefly through Garve’s trans- 
lation and explanation of Principles of Moral Philosophy, by the 
Scotchman Adam Ferguson, who, himself, was a disciple of his 
countryman, Francis Hutcheson, and, consequently, trans- 
mitted only indirectly the ideas of Shaftesbury, with the main 
emphasis on their ethical rather than their aesthetic import. 
With the teachings of the Scotch philosophers everybody in the 
Karlsschule may be supposed to have had some familiarity, for 
these teachings were favored by Karl Eugen himself. Schiller’s 
ideal of culture as the complete development of a significant 
personality under aesthetic influences, whether he was fully 
aware of it or not, is derived largely from Shaftesbury. 

As for the influence of English literature on Schiller, it may 
not always have been sufficiently emphasized, for the channels 
of this influence were already opened wide, and Schiller’s 
reaction to it lacks the interest which that of pioneer and dis- 
coverer holds. If, however, at the age of twenty-four, he could 
arrive at an accurate self-analysis, we must believe that he was 
“formed after English models.’* Soon after he expressed this 
conviction, we find him studying especially French literature 

® Schillers Werke, Sikularausgabe, I, Einleitung pp. x and xv. 


3 Brief an Caroline v. Beulwitz, 27. Nov. 1788. 
‘ Brief an Reinwald, 22. Juli 1883. 
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“in the hope of establishing a wholesome equilibrium between 
the extremes of English and French taste.’”® This English 
influence was by no means limited to Shakespeare or even to 
belles-lettres in general. Georg Brandes has called Schiller the 
most historical of German poets. When it is recalled that 
Miiller and Archenholz, along with Schiller himself, were the 
leading historians of Germany, it is very natural that Schiller’s 
interests in this field should have turned him toward England; 
and from his letters® we learn that he was an assiduous student 
of Robertson, Hume, and Camden, and of Gibbon, whom he 
esteemed highly, but whose style he did not wish to imitate. 

All these writers, however, Schiller read in translations. He 
was not an especially proficient linguist. Of course he knew 
Latin. As for French, he read it with ease, but spoke it only 
with difficulty.? Greek he knew only imperfectly, as is evinced 
by the tone in which he writes to Lotte and Caroline® of a re- 
quest from his former Greek teacher, Professor Nast, to ‘‘under- 
take with him a German edition of the Greek tragedians.”’ 
That he was an interested student of English is evident, but 
it is equally clear that he never actually mastered the language,’ 
although Robinson quotes him as having said he had read 
Shakespeare in the original.” In letters to both Goethe and 
K6rner he is guarded in praising an English version of Iphigenia 
on account of his limited knowledge of the language." Yet 
despite this and other intimations of his deficiency in English, 
he reached the conclusion, as he wrote Goethe,” that he would 
have done better, if he had based his version of Macbeth, from 
the beginning, on the original instead of on the translations of 
Eschenburg and Wieland. 


5 Brief an Dalberg, 24. August 1784. 

6 An Reinwald, 9. Dec. 1782; an R. 24(?) Feb. 1783; an K6rner, 7. Jan. 1788; 
an K., Neujahr 1789; an Lotte, 25. Feb. 1789; an Korner, 26. Marz 1789. 

7 Madame de Staél, L’ Allemagne, p. 154; Schiller’s Brief an Korner, 4. Jan. 
1804, in which he speaks of the difficulty he had in conversing with Madame 
de Staél. 

815. Nov. 1789. 

* Cf. C. Sachs, “Schillers Beziehungen zur fr. und engl. Lit.” Archiv fiir das 
Studium neu. Spra. und Lit. XXX. 

10H. C. Robinson, of. cit., I, 137. 

4 Both letters under date of Sept. 12, 1794. 

Feb. 1800. 
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It was Schiller’s lot to come into contact with many admirers 
of England and with a number of Englishmen. By these contacts 
his natural predilection for the country was undoubtedly in- 
creased. His own father had visited London in 1748, and, if 
he shared at all the enthusiasm of his fellow-countrymen, from 
Baron von Pdéllnitz on down to Heine and Fontane, for that 
metropolis, he must have fired his son’s youthful imagination 
with its splendors. The English sympathies of the Karlsschule 
have already been mentioned. Toward the close of his stay 
there and during the first years afterwards, Schiller’s enthusi- 
asm for England must have reached its height, for that nation 
came to represent to him, aside from pre-eminence in intel- 
lectual culture, the embodiment of his political ideals, since it 
was the one country in the world where freedom reigned. At 
the beginning of 1783 Schiller was passing through what was 
perhaps the greatest crisis of his life, and among the plans now 
under his consideration is that of going to England," though 
how long he expected to stay there, or what he would do, he 
does not state. Some months later he is actually writing an 
Abschiedsbrief,* but at this time his destination is America, 
where he looks forward to a career as a physician, a professor 
of philosophy, or even as a politician. At the same time he is 
eager to get in touch with a certain somewhat mysterious 
Vetter aus England,” the German translator of Robertson’s 
American History and of various English books of travel. This 
relative is temporarily in Swabia, and Schiller plans to meet him 
on the Swabian border or in Frankfurt, declaring there are a 
thousand reasons why he should not like to miss him. But all 
these projects are promptly abandoned when the young drama- 
tist secures the position of Theaterdichter in Mannheim. 

Shortly after this we find one specific indication that Schiller 
had given some thought to the British national character. 
He writes: ‘“Die Englander werfen sich mit allen Geisteskriaften 
auf einen oft eingeschrinkten Teil einer Wissenschaft oder Kunst, 
und werden in diesem einzig und gross.”"* He recommends this 
method to his young friend Wilhelm von Wolzogen, warning 


8 Brief an Henriette v. Wolzogen, 8. Jan. 1783. 
“4 An einen Stuttgarter Freund, 19. Juni 1783. 
4 Briefe an Reinwald, 19. Juni 1783, 22. Juli 1783. 
Brief an Wilhelm v. Wolzogen, 18. Jan. 1784. 
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him against the dangers of too great a diversity of interests. 
From Schiller’s reference to this point, we may surmise that 
he was somewhat familiar witn the vast Englandliteratur of his 
day, most of it calculated to leave the impression that England 
was a veritable Utopia. That the English did not dissipate their 
efforts over too much territory seems to have struck a number of 
their German visitors; for instance, J. J. Volkmann, a tourist 
to England in 1761, and C. A. G. Goede, who made an extensive 
tour of Great Britain at the beginning of the nineteenth century. 

In 1785 Schiller became a good friend of Archenholz,!” who 
is known now, if at all, as the historian of the Seven Years’ War. 
Since Archenholz was sixteen years older than Schiller, it is 
natural to suppose that they were drawn together by their 
especial like-mindedness. One thing, of course, was their com- 
mon interest in the study of history. Another, doubtless, was 
their admiration of England. Archenholz was the first person 
among Schiller’s intimate acquaintances who knew the country 
well. He had lived there from 1769 till 1779, and in 1785 he 
had published the first comprehensive German work on England. 
This he continued some years later in twenty volumes of “British 
Annals,” into which, as into the Minerva, a political journal 
under his editorship, some unfavorable opinions on England 
found their way; but until after the period of his contact with 
Schiller, his praise of everything British is unmitigated. Perhaps 
no other German would have been so likely as he to inspire in 
his friends a high regard for England. It is probably no co- 
incidence that Schiller’s “‘Uniiberwindliche Flotte’’!* comes from 
this Dresden period. While this poem on the Armada was 
inspired by some similar lines of Louis-Sébastien Mercier, it 
may unquestionably be taken as representing Schiller’s attitude, 
especially since the German poet, in his rather extravagant 
eulogy of England, far outdoes his French model. Here Schiller 
sings to “grossheraige Britannia” and her“ freigeborenes Volk’’: 


Wer hat das hohe Kleinod dir errungen, 
das du der Lander Fiirstin dich gemacht? 

Hast du nicht selbst von stolzen Kénigen gezwungen, 
der Reichsgesetze weisestes erdacht, 

das grosse Blatt, das deine Kénige zu Biirgern, 


17 Berger, Schiller, I, 306; Schiller’s Brief an Kérner, 20. April 1786. 
18 Werke, Stuttgart 1871, IV, 110 ff. 
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zu Fiirsten deine Biirger macht? 


Wem dankst du sie—errétet, Vélker dieser Erde— 
Wem sonst als deinem Geist und deinem Schwerte? 


And when the Spanish Fleet seemed about to overcome this 
stronghold of liberty, God himself intervened: 
Soll, sprach er, soll mein Albion vergehen, 
erléschen meiner Helden Stamm,, 
der Unterdriickung letzter Felsendamm 
zusammenstiirzen, die Tyrannenwehre 
vernichtet sein von dieser Hemisphire? 
Nie, rief er, soll der Freiheit Paradics, 
der Menschenwiirde starker Schirm verschwinden! 
Gott der allmichtige blies, 
Und die Armada flog nach allen Winden. 


Another admirer of England whom Schiller knew was the 
eccentric Gymnasialrektor Karl Philipp Moritz, who published 
an interesting account of his Reise nach und in England im 
Jahre 1782. Although the schoolmaster had condemned Kabale 
und Liebe as ‘‘ein Produkt, was unseren Zeiten Schande macht,’’® 
its author met him cordially when Géschen brought the two 
together, and on hearing some scenes from Don Karlos, Moritz 
embraced the poet and assured him of his undying friendship. 

In 1788 Sophie von Laroche published a diary of her travels 
in England. As Schiller had known and admired her since the 
beginning of his residence in Mannheim, he may be supposed 
to have lent a ready ear to her praise of the land she had re- 
cently (1786) visited. It is probable, too, that both Kérner 
and Knebel imparted some of their enthusiasm for England to 
Schiller. 

That the Lengefeld family drew Schiller closer to England is 
not to be questioned. Charlotte’s Anglomania continued un- 
abated from childhood, when she gave her paper dolls the names 
of Richardson’s heroes and heroines,?° until her declining years, 
when her interest in Byron was stimulated by Knebel, who 
writes” to her of his discovery of this genius through his old 
friend Robinson, now—in 1818—a visitor to Germany after an 


'® Berger, Schiller, I, 381, 451. 

2° Charlotte v. Schiller und ihre Freunde, Stuttgart 1860, I, 34; Schiller und 
Lotte (Fielitz), Stuttgart 1879, Einleitung p. 4. 

"1 Charlotte v. Schiiler und ihre Freunde, 111, 396. 
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absence of fourteen years. In Schiller’s correspondence with 
both Charlotte and Caroline there are innumerable references 
to English literature, history and philosophy, and in August 
1788 he sends his future mother-in-law a Holy Bible, dedicated 
to the “Férderung der wahren Gottseligkeit—und der englischen 
Sprache.”” In January 1789 Schiller writes Charlotte that she 
is in a good way of becoming an out and out ‘“‘Ossianisches 
Midchen.’** She herself expresses her feelings for England in 
no indefinite terms; notably in a letter to Schiller’s brother-in- 
law Reinwald,** whose knowledge of the English language she 
takes as proof of his fondness for the English people. Her great 
love of England, she declares, is inborn, and she could almost 
believe that she has had a previous existence and lived in 
England, so familiar to her was the language when she undertook 
to learn it and so great is her love of the nation. Elsewhere* 
she voices her especial love of Scotland. It is a significant fact 
that thirty years later her viewpoint seems unchanged. She 
then declares that the two countries are more closely related 
than they themselves realize.” 

It was natural that such an ardent admirer of England should 
be interested in English people, and Charlotte does, in fact, 
seem to have cultivated all of that nationality who came to 
Weimar. To discuss this subject fully would take us far afield, 
but as her friends were, in general, Schiller’s as well, it is worth 
while to mention some of the Britons among them. Possibly 
on account of the Scotch descent of her mother’s family, Frau 
von Stein seems to have been the patroness of British visitors 
to Weimar. Through her, Charlotte met Captain Henry Herron, 
a Scotchman generally admired at the ducal court and in Jena, 
where, with a compatriot, Lord Inverary, he was residing in the 
Griesbach house, while attempting to learn German. These two 
young men were introduced by Knebel to Frau von Stein 
August 1786, in Kochberg. The following August Herron took 
his reluctant departure for England, bound ultimately for India, 
where he seems to have soon vanished without a trace. But 


* Schiller an Lotte, 2. August 1788. 

® An Lotte, 3. Jan. 1789. 

™ 27. August 1790, in Charlotte v. S. und ihre Freunde, I, 334. 
® Brief an Schiller, in Schiller und Lotte, I, 201. 

* Charlotte v. S. und thre Freunde, 1, 123. 
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during his last six months in Germany, he and Charlotte had 
come to be the warmest friends and, presumably, lovers. 
Certain it is that Charlotte never forgot him; in 1804 she was 
highly gratified to obtain from Knebel, Herron’s last letter, and 
she declared at that time that she would always honor his 
memory.?’ There is abundant proof that this friendship inten- 
sified her love for English literature and for Britain. 

In 1791 a wealthy English merchant and ship-builder, Charles 
Gore, and his three daughters settled permanently in Weimar, 
having previously been there several times.?* Their salon became 
one of the principal social centers of the little city, and Frau 
von Stein, her mother, Frau von Schardt, and Charlotte Schiller 
were among the intimate friends of the family. Emilia Gore and 
her father were warmly interested in Schiller’s work on Maria 
Stuart and gave him valuable assistance on the sources. An 
earlier British friend of Charlotte was Joseph Hamilton,”® the 
last prior of the Scotch monastery which was established 1036 
in Erfurt. A visit of Charlotte to the monastery in 1788 is 
recorded,** and in 1791 Fritz von Stein, whose interest in Eng- 
land took him to that country a few years later, requests Char- 
lotte to obtain for him, if possible, through her “good friend, 
Father Hamilton,” a certain book in the monastery on Scotch 
family history. Besides the foregoing and a number of English- 
men who made brief visits to Weimar,® Schiller and Lotte had 
a pleasant acquaintance with Charles James Mellish, Etonian 
and intimate friend of George Canning and Hookham Frere. 
It was he who translated Maria Stuart into English as Schiller 
wrote it, starting the drama on its unsuccessful career in England 
shortly after its appearance in Germany. He was also the first 
to translate Hermann und Dorothea into English, and he would 
doubtless have completed his translation of Wallenstein, if 
Coleridge had not got ahead of him. When Mellish left Weimar 
in 1802, Schiller purchased from him the residence now known 
as the Schillerhaus. As for Englishmen of greater distinction, 


27 Charlotte von S. und thre Freunde, I, 141 ff. 

28 Schiller und Lotte, I, 52, footnote, and III, 154, footnote. 

29 Charlotte v. S. und ihre Freunde, I1, 359. 

Schiller und Lotte, 117. 

® See, for example, Schiller’s Brief an Cotta, 28. Nov. 1800; an Kérner, 23. 
Sept. 1801. 
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Schiller seems to have met only one, Henry Crabb Robinson, 
and with him he did not become very well acquainted.” 

From Schiller’s works, with the exception of a few poems, 
little light is thrown on his opinion of England. It is extremely 
doubtful if more than two of the numerous English personages 
of his creation are even supposed to be endowed consistently 
with national traits. These two appear in non-historical works. 
Schiller wrote to Reinwald May 3, 1783, that Lady Milford 
was becoming as interesting to him as was his “Dulzinea in 
Stuttgardt.” Ferdinand addresses her as the “‘free-born daugh- 
ter of the freest people under heaven” and tells her she has need 
to gird herself in all the pride of her native Britain. She declares 
her spirit would long since have rebelled against the thraldom 
in which she was living, could her ambition have submitted to 
seeing another advanced to her place. These words are not 
quite true to her character, for it was generosity rather than 
ambition that reconciled her to a life which must have been most 
distasteful to her noble nature. The same generosity which 
prompted her to sell her jewels for the relief of some destitute 
people whose village had been burned, made her position bear- 
able. She reminds the prince that the happiness of his subjects 
was the condition of her love. Since this condition is not being 
fulfilled, she renounces him, enjoining him to bestow his love 
on his weeping ¢ untry and to learn from a British princess 
compassion for his German people. 

In the Geisterseher there is an Englishman, Lord Seymour, 
who svrears profusely, and this, according to Moritz, Lichten- 
berg and others, is a British characteristic. But more important 
is the large element of common sense in his make-up. He is 
the rationalist whom it is impossible to deceive by the faked 
appearance of ghosts. The significance of this is somewhat 
emphasized by the fact that the characters in the story are of 
several different nationalities, and level-headedness is thus made 
to appear as the special attribute of the Englishman. 

By his hopes for the favorable reception of his works in 
England, perhaps as much as in any other way, Schiller shows 
his consciousness of being in sympathy with the English tem- 
perament. It was one of the great disappointments of his life 


® H. C. Robinson, of. cit., pp. 73, 120. 
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that his dramas, especially Maria Stuart, were so coolly received 
there. One of the “thousand reasons” why he wished to meet 
his Vetter aus England in 1783, was the hope that through him 
he might become known in Drury Lane, for he believed at this 
time that his works were more in keeping with the tastes of 
the English than of the Germans.* Toward the end of 1789 he 
writes joyfully to Lotte and Caroline “that he has read in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine a very favorable review of his history of 
the Netherlands. “In England,’ he says, ‘‘I have long wished 
to be known, and perhaps a translation of my history will 
follow this notice.” For a year or two about the close of the 
century, Schiller’s efforts seem to be directed very nearly as 
much toward the English as the German public. In June 1799 
he writes Goethe hopefully of his prospects in England.® He is 
actively interested in an English translation of Don Carlos which 
is being made by G. H. Néhden, and in plans of both Néhden 
and Mellish to translate Wallenstein. He himself, as Maria 
Stuart approaches completion, is working on his translation of 
Macbeth and is planning—inspired in part, perhaps, by his 
prospects of a following in England—a drama on the pretender 
Warbeck. 

Until about the end of the century, we cannot cite one adverse 
opinion from Schiller on England. Jacob Minor, to be sure, 
says of the Stuttgardt Nachrichten zum Nutzen und Vergniigen,™ 
of which Schiller is supposed to have been editor in 1781, that 
the paper cannot suppress its contempt of the fallen British 
Lion; and another biographer of Schiller, Brahm, discovers that 
the English are severely ridiculed on account of their boastful 
bulletins from America.*” These conclusions are based on two 
passages, one of which requires a somewhat forced construction, 
if it is to be taken as hostile toward England. Despite the one 
remaining passage, possibly from Schiller’s pen, that does criti- 
cize English boastfulness, Professor John A. Walz has reached 
the plausible conclusion that “the paper cannot be said to have 


% Briefe an Reinwald, 19. Juni (falsch fiir Juli) 1783; 22. Juli, 1783. 
_ ™27. Nov. 1789. 
Juni 1799. 

* J. Minor, Schiller, I, 483. 

B. Brahm, Schiller, I, 169 
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an anti-English tendency.’’** At the beginning of the new cen- 

tury, however, we do find two poems by Schiller which reflect 

an unmistakable disapproval of England’s foreign policy. One 

of these is the well-known “Antritt des neuen Jahrhunderts” 

(1801); the other is the fragment known as ‘“‘Deutsche Grisse’’ 

(1801), which denounces the materialism and imperialism of the 

British and berates their greediness in accumulating by the 
ship-load antique works of art—‘‘die Gebeine alter Kunst.”’ 

A third poem, “An die Freunde” (1803), brings the charge that 
money is god on the Thames. Bernhard Suphan takes the 
fragment “Deutsche Grisse,” dissociated apparently from 
everything else except the “Antritt des Jahrhunderts,” and 
reaches therefrom the conclusion that Schiller could have sub- 
scribed to Schleiermacher’s sweeping denunciation of England 
made in 1799.°* Of his extreme position Schleiermacher himself 
writes in 1821:*° “It is to be remembered that the severe judg- 
ment of the English people was given at a time when it seemed 
necessary to protest strongly against the prevailing Anglo- 
mania.” With more authority than Suphan has, Franz Muncker 
takes these poems as indicative of a decided change in their 
author’s attitude.“ There is no doubt that ““Deutsche Grésse”’ 
was to have given a scathing denunciation of England in her 
foreign relations, but may not the very fact that Schiller did 
not complete the poem be taken, possibly, as showing his 
realization that he was overstating his convictions? And al- 
though the policy of the English government at the time ap- 
peared most deplorable to him—as it did to many Englishmen— 
was he not still at heart, as he had been all his life, an admirer 
of England? Schiller was not the man to change from staunch 
partisan to bitter foe. In 1798," 4 propos of Erasmus Darwin’s 
writings, he writes Goethe that such play of the imagination 


88 Walz, “Three Swabian Journalists, I. Schiller,” Americana Germanica, 
IV, 95 ff. 

B. Suphan, “Deutsche Grésse,” Schriften der Goethe-Geselischaft, Weimar 
1902. 

“°F, Schleiermacher, On Religion, Speeches to its Cultivated Despisers, 
tr. by J. Oman, London 1893, pp. 9-10, 23. 

“ F, Muncker, Anschauungen vom englischen Staat und Volk in der deutschen 
Literatur der letzten vier Jahrhunderte, Minchen 1918, I, 97. 
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with conceptions, the realm of allegory, cold intellectuality, and 
rhymed erudition can appeal only to the English in “ihrer 
jetzigen Frostigkeit und Gleichgiiltigkeit.”. But this is scarcely 
less complimentary than what he says in the same letter of his 
own countrymen: ‘‘Die Deutschen wollen Empfindungen, und 
je platter diese sind, desto allgemeiner willkommen.”’ It is too 
much to expect that Schiller should have been blind to any 
country’s faults, but in the light of the evidence we have, it is 
reasonable to conclude that he lived and died an admirer of 
England. 
Jonn ALEXANDER’ KELLY 
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XVII. WILLIAM BLAKE AND HIS COMPANIONS 
FROM 1818 TO 1827 


Without the last nine years of William Blake’s life, and with- 
out a few letters, we should have, on one side, his writings; on 
the other side, the works of his biographers, and between, a 
great gulf fixed, where the unpremeditated record of his every- 
day friends and companions ought to be. But these nine years 
throw a bridge across the gulf, a bizarre bridge, to be sure, the 
foundations of which, nevertheless, go down to the rock of 
first-hand evidence. During them he was as companioned as, 
in the just preceding years, he had been neglected; during them 
he was known and observed by a variety of men, quack as- 
trologers, young painters, a persistent reporter, a steady-going 
friend. 

The astrologers were a grotesque pair enough. They were 
R. C. Smith, alias Merlinus Anglicanus Junior, and John 
Varley, who, not being named Smith, needed no alias. R. C. 
Smith distributed the Royal Book of Fate; John Varley dis- 
tributed pills. R.C. Smith, with the assistance of the Metro- 
politan Society of Occult Philosophers, edited a magazine 
called Urania, which, even with this sonorous midwifery, died 
at birth. John Varley stopped people on the street to predict 
their future, and set up a record of a few hits and more than 
fifty per cent of misses. Both, it is clear, were not only as- 
trologers, but unlucky ones. 

Being astrologers, they could explain anything. Smith, 
“several times in company” with Blake, “frequently delighted 
with his conversation, but also filled with feelings of wonder at 
his extraordinary faculties,” had no trouble in accounting for 
his “peculiar. . . . turn of genius and vivid imagination. . . . 
outré ideas .... curious intercourse with the invisible 
world. .... {and] actual conversations with Michael Angelo, 
Raphael, Milton, Dryden, and the worthies of antiquity.” 
These phenomena were all, he found, due to Blake’s nativity; 
they were “the effects of the Moon in Cancer in the twelfth 
house (both sign and house being mystical) in trine to Herschell 
from the mystical sign Pisces, from the house of science, and 
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from the mundane trine to Saturn in the scientific sign Aquarius, 
which latter planet is in square to Mercury in Scorpio, and in 
quintile to the Sun and Jupiter, in the mystical sign Sagit- 
tarius.’” 

Varley, if more of a man than Smith, was as much a quack. 
He had a measure of artistic ability; he was “the father of 
modern water-colours;” he shone pre-eminently in credulity? 
He believed in astrology; he believed in his own predictions; ‘“‘he 
believed nearly all he heard and all he read;’’ he believed in the 
visions of Blake, said a friend, more than did Blake himself. 

He had much more to do with Blake than did Smith. He sat 
beside him, not several times, but night after night. He told 
Allan Cunningham: “I know much about Blake—I was his 
companion for nine years. I have sat beside him from ten at 
night till three in the morning, sometimes slumbering and 
sometimes waking, but Blake never slept; he sat with a pencil 
and paper drawing portraits of those whom I most desired to 
see.” 

To Varley, Blake’s visions were all as immediately explicable 
as they were to R. C. Smith, and by the same method. The 
Visionary Heads were endorsed by him with title and hour of 
creation: “Richard Coeur de Lion, drawn from his spectre. 
W. Blake fecit, Oct. 14, 1819, at quarter past twelve, midnight.” 
“Wat Tyler, by Blake, from his spectre, as in the act of stnking 
the tax-gatherer on the head, drawn Oct. 30, 1819, 1 hour A. M.” 
“The Man who Built the Pyramids, Oct. 18, 1819, fifteen 
minutes of 2, Cancer ascending.” The Ghost of a Flea, he 
wrote,‘ “agrees in countenance with one class of people under 
Gemini, which sign is the significator of the Flea—[and an] 
elegant dancing and fencing sign.” Varley explained other 
visions of Blake by similar hocus-pocus. “Sagittarius crossing 
Taurus,” he muttered. § 

Almost as far from the earth as R. C. Smith and Varley were 
a group of young artists who became Blake’s disciples in 1824 
and 1825. By them he came near being canonized on earth, 


1In Urania, No. 1, London, 1825, p. 70, reprinted by Arthur Symons, 
William Blake, 1907. p. 339 ff. 
2 Alfred T. Story, James Holmes and John Varley, 1894. 
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and by him some of them came near being carried along in his 
flights. They were Edward Calvert, Francis Finch, George 
Richmond, Frederick Tatham, and Samuel Palmer.’ To 
Calvert, come up to London on business and told by John Giles, 
stockbroker, of “the divine Blake, who has seen God, sir, and 
talked with angels,’ he seemed worth neglecting business for. 
To Finch he appeared “a new kind of man, wholly original, 
and in all things.” To Richmond, who, a boy of sixteen, 
walked home with him across the fields from Hampstead, it was 
“as though he had been walking with the prophet Isaiah.”’ 
To Tatham he was a “great man,” with whom no one could 
converse on any subject without gaining “something quite as 
new as noble from his eccentric and elastic mind.” To Palmer, 
who at nineteen first visited him in Fountain Court, he appeared 
“‘like one of the Antique patriarchs, or a dying Michael Angelo,” 
and his dwelling “the chariot of the sun—as it were an island 
in the midst of the sea—such a place is it for primitive grandeur.” 
His technique dominated Richmond’s Abel the Shepherd, 
Calvert’s Christian Ploughing the Last Furrow of Life, and, in 
grotesque absurd imagery, Palmer’s Naomi. 

Calvert, Finch, Richmond, Tatham, and Palmer founded an 
order—that is, they made themselves into an order—called 
“The Ancients,” and chose him ‘‘Master.” His two rooms in 
Fountain Court became for them “The House of the Inter- 
preter.” For his doctrine of the visionary life they all, under the 
influence of youth, of the group, perhaps of slender diet, 
probably of his sincerity and intensity, had tolerance. Calvert, 
though least submissive, made only “the most tender allusions” 
to Blake’s visions. “I saw nothing but sanity,” he declared, 
“saw nothing mad in his conduct, actions, or character.” 
Finch, who in Palmer’s opinion was in the group the man 
“without passion or prejudice, with the calmest judgment, with 
the most equable balance of faculties, and those of a very 
refined order,” was of them all ‘‘most inclined to believe in 


* The lives of Calvert, Finch, and Palmer are detailed in: A Memoir of 
Edward Calvert, by his Third Son, 1893; Memorials of Francis Oliver Finch, by 
Mrs. E. Finch, 1865; Life and Letters of Samuel Palmer, by A. H. Palmer, 1892. 

Richmond was consulted by Alexander Gilchrist in the preparation of his 
Life of William Blake, 2 Vols., 1863. Tatham left a manuscript Life of Will’am 
Blake printed in The Letters of William Blake, edited by A. G. B. Russell, 1906. 
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Blake’s spiritual intercourse.” ‘He was not mad,” said Finch, 
“but perverse and wilful.” Richmond said that he had never 
“known an artist so spiritual, so devoted, so single-minded, or 
cherishing imagination.” Tatham gave many pages of his 
Life of Blake to the defense of Blake’s visionary power, as not 
of the stuff of Cock Lane ghosts, and as justified by its works, 
“these expressive, these sublime, these awful diagrams of an 
eternal phantasy.” Palmer fell most completely under 


Blake’s influence. His diary told of “visions. ..... excess 
.... blessed help and inspiration... . really dreadful 
gloom ...... beautiful imaginations.” Years afterward, 


when the heady draught of Blake’s company had effervesced, 
and when Palmer looked back on himself as ‘‘the positive and 
eccentric young man who wrote the notes in these pages,” he 
was yet able to write: “I remember William Blake in the quiet 
consistency of his daily life, as one of the sanest, if not the 
most thoroughly sane man I have ever known.” 

On December 10, 1825, Blake took dinner at Mrs. Aders’s in 
Euston Square, and there came under the sharp eye of one not 
in a mood to canonize him. This was Henry Crabb Robinson,® 
Macaulay’s “inspired idiot.”” By his own diagnosis that 
indefatigable reporter had “no imagination, nor any power 
beyond that of a logical understanding,” but with that power he 
managed to write a detailed daily Journal from 1811 to 1867, 
twenty-eight volumes of Journals of Tours, thirty-two of 
Letters, and four of Reminiscences, a mountain in which there is 
many a mouse worth finding. Robinson had his preconceived 
notion of Blake. Fifteen years before, in 1810, he had amused 
himself by writing for a German periodical an “account of the 
insane poet, painter, and engraver, Blake.” In 1811 he had 
heard Southey hold forth on Blake as ‘“‘a decided madman,”’ the 
author of that “perfectly mad poem called ‘Jerusalem.’” In 
1815 Flaxman had told him that Blake had had a “violent 
dispute with the angels ....... and had driven them 
away.” Robinson said of Blake: “I was aware before of the 


* Selections from Robinson’s Diary and Reminiscences have been printed 
in: (a) Thomas Sadler, Diary, Reminiscences, and Correspondence of Henry 
Crabb Robinson, 2 Vols., 1872; (b) Symons, of. cit., pp. 253 ff.; (c) Edith J. 
Morley, Blake, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Lamb, etc. being Selections from the 
Remains of Henry Crabb Robinson, 1922. 
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nature of his impressions.”” So at Mrs. Aders’s it was his object, 
he said, to draw Blake out, to get from him “an avowal of his 
peculiar sentiments.” 

It couldn’t have been an easy evening for Blake. “If there is 
anyone here who wishes.to say anything,” once remarked 
Rogers, “he had better say it at once, for Crabb Robinson is 
coming.” Before the evening at Mrs. Aders’s was over Robinson 
“took occasion”’ to inquire into Blake’s views on atheism, the 
visionary life, the impossibility of supposing an immortal’s 
being created, the divinity of Jesus Christ, the difference 
between good and evil, the question whether there is anything 
absolutely evil in what men do, the moral character of Dante in 
writing his vision—was he pure?—the difference between the 
visions of Dante and of Swedenborg, the poetry of Wordsworth, 
the ideas of Plato, Bacon, Locke, Newton, and Irving. In this 
quizzing he was trying, in his own words, with “‘obvious ques- 
tions,”’ to connect the “fragmentary sentiments” of Blake, to 
“reconcile” one with another, to “twist ...... [a] passage 
into a sense corresponding with Blake’s own theories.” 

It couldn’t have been an easy evening for Robinson. The 
man who planned to reconcile Blake’s fragmentary sentiments, 
to make two and two come out four, had a long row to hoe. 
Mlake had a way with such hecklers. ‘When opposed by 
“Wivm@as the superstitious, the crafty, or the proud, [he] 
outraged all commonsense and rationality by the opinions he 
advanced,” said Linnell. On that “very remarkable and in- 
teresting evening,” of December 10, 1825, Robinson, crafty as he 
meant to be, found Blake “continually” expressing “unintellig- 
ible sentiments.”” Some of them, Robinson probably thought, 
outraged all commonsense and rationality. ‘There is no use in 
education,” Blake hastily broke in on him; “I hold it wrong. 
It is the great sin.” When Robinson asked about the moral 
character of Dante in writing his Vision—was he pure?— 
“Pure,” said Blake, “Do you think there is any purity in 
God’s eyes? The angels in heaven are no more so than we.” 
Blake “said he had been much pained by reading the introduc- 
tion to the Excursion. It brought on a fit of illness.” (“A 
bowel complaint which nearly killed him,”’ Robinson, reporting 
more specifically, wrote to Dorothy Wordsworth). “I do not 
believe that the world is round,” he told Robinson. “I believe 
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it is quite flat.” Robinson “objected the circumnavigation,” 
but they were called to dinner at the moment and the reply was 
forever lost. 

When at a later meeting Blake confessed the doctrine that 
“eine Gemeinschaft der Frauen statt finden sollte,’ the moral 
character of Robinson in writing his diary was so pure that at 
this confession he blushed in German. Blake “asserted that he 
had committed many murders, that reason is the only evil or 
sin, and that careless, gay people are better than those who 
think.” Is it not possible that he was being careless and gay at 
Robinson’s expense when he told Mrs. Aders that he and Robin- 
son “were nearly of an opinion?” ‘‘Yet,’’ said Robinson, 
“T have practised no deception intentionally.” 

For all that Robinson came to Mrs. Aders’s on the tenth of 
December with such preconceived notions that I cannot sub- 
scribe to Mr. Keynes’s characterization of him as “an unpre- 
judiced observer’” of Blake, for all that it is hard to read 
between the lines of a dialogue between a meteor and a pedes- 
trian reported in the diary of the pedestrian, I would not 
willingly part with Robinson’s diary. He practiced no deception 
intentionally; his diary is worth ten times its length in second- 
hand biography, and gives the most extensive first-hand report 
in existence of Blake’s manner and words. 

On December tenth, despite the outrageous and inconsistent 
answers he got, Robinson’s fresh impressions of Blake were 
favorable: “He has a most interesting appearance,” he reported. 
“He is now old—pale with a Socratic countenance, and an 
expression of great sweetness, but bordering on weakness— 
except when his features are animated by expression, and then 
he has an air of inspiration about him.” “The tone and manner 
are incommunicable. There is a natural sweetness and gentility 
about Blake which are delightful. And when he is ndt referring 
to his Visions, he talks sensibly and acutely.’””’ He summarized 
Blake’s effect on him that night by saying: “‘I feel great admira- 
tion and respect for him—he is certainly a most amiable man—a 
good creature... .” 

One week after December tenth Robinson made in the 
morning ‘‘a short call,” on Blake in Fountain Court in the 


7 Goeffrey Keynes, Bibliography of William Blake, Grolier Club, N. Y., 
1921. p. 335. 
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Strand. The room which had seemed to Palmer “an island in 
the midst of the sea—such a place is it for primitive grandeur”’ 
—seemed to Robinsor “squalid,” but in spite of the “dirt,” 
he “might say filth,” Robinson felt attracted by “an air of 
natural gentility .... diffused over” Blake and “a good 
expression of countenance” in Mrs. Blake, and decided that he 
would “have a pleasure in calling on and conversing with these 
worthy people.” Robinson at the same time gave up the effort 
to understand Blake. “I fear I shall not make any progress in 
ascertaining his opinions and feelings—that there being really 
no system or connection in his mind, all his future conversation 
will be but varieties of wildness and incongruity.’’ Sure enough, 
in later visits, he heard ‘the same half crazy crotchets .... . 
. . the eternal repetition of what must in time become tiresome 
akin sda a repetition of his former talk ...... The same 
round of extravagant and mad doctrines...... his wild 
rambling way of talk.” Robinson was accordingly not “anxious 
to be frequent” in his visits to Blake. 

But, carrying out his resolution, made at their first meeting, 
to set down without method all he could “recollect of the 
conversation of this remarkable man,’ Robinson left a series of 
specific reports of remarks by Blake. Blake, he said, ‘“‘spoke of 
his paintings as being what he had seen in his visions. And when 
he said my visions it was in the ordinary unemphatic tone in 
which we speak of trivial matters that everyone understands 
and cares nothing about. In the same tone he said repeatedly, 
the ‘Spirit told me.’ ” 

Robinson took occasion to say, ““You use the same word as 
Socrates used. What resemblance do you suppose is there 
between your spirit and the spirit of Socrates?” “The same as 
between our countenances.” Blake paused, reported Robinson, 
“and added—‘I was Socrates.’ And then, as if correcting 
himself, ‘A sort of brother. I must have had conversations 
with him. So I had with Jesus Christ. I have an obscure 
recollection of having been with both of them.’ He spoke with 
seeming complacency of himself—said he acted by command. 
The spirit said to him ‘Blake, be an artist and nothing else.’ In 
this there is felicity. His eye glistened while he spoke of the 
joy of devoting himself solely to divine art. ‘Art is inspiration. 
When Michael Angelo or Raphael or Mr. Flaxman does any 
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of his fine things, he does them in the spirit. ..... . I should 
be sorry if I had any earthly fame, for whatever natural glory 
a man has is so much detracted from his spiritual glory. I wish 
to do nothing for profit. I wish to live for art. I want nothing 
whatever. I am quite happy. ...... ? Though he spoke 
of his happiness, he spoke of past: sufferings, and of sufferings as 
necessary. ‘There is suffering in heaven, for where there is 
the capacity of enjoyment, there is the capacity of pain.’ ” 

While Robinson was being defeated in his effort to make 
two and two of Blake’s ideas come out four, John Linnell in 
simple friendship was visiting with Blake the galleries and 
theatres of London, was seeing to it above all, that the rent of 
the House of the Interpreter could be paid. Here, at last, 
after the stars of the astrologers, the clouds of the Ancients, the 
mists raised by Crabb Robinson’s purposes, we touch solid 
earth. - Linnell was attracted to Blake from his first sight of 
him in 1818, visited with him the Spring Gardens Exhibition, 
the British Gallery, the Water Colour Exhibition, Somerset 
House, the British Museum, Hendon, Drury Lane; opened his 
house at Hampstead to Blake’s visits; in fact introduced him 
to Varley, to the young artists who became his disciples, and 
to older ones who became his patrons; commissioned him to 
engrave a second set of his illustrations to Job; suggested and 
financed the illustrations to Dante, which brought Blake a 
moderate steady income almost on demand, tried to arrange for 
Blake’s removal from Fountain Court when that neighborhood 
seemed unhealthy for him, and after Blake’s death befriended 
Mrs. Blake. Not by what he said about him, but by what he 
did with him and for him, Linnell was Blake’s stoutest champion. 
The solid earth here was the solid earth of friendly artistic 
fellowship. 

Linnell was an independent, self-supporting artist, ten years 
older than Richmond, Palmer, and the rest. He had “resources 
within himself,” and being “‘confessedly out of touch with 
the peculiar sentiment which was the bond of union” of the 
Ancients, seldom attended their monthly meetings, ‘when at the 
platonic feast of reason and flow of soul only real Greeks from 
Hackney and Lisson Grove were admitted.’ Calvert was one 


* Alfred T. Story, Life of John Linnell, 1892. 
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day at Linnell’s house and was describing one of his landscape 
drawings. ‘These are God’s fields,” said he, in a low, solemn 
voice to Linnell’s daughters. ‘This is God’s brook, these are 
God’s trees, and these are God’s sheep and lambs.” “Then 
why,” asked Linnell, who was sitting near, “then why don’t 
you mark them with a big G?” 

To Linnell, Blake’s Visionary Heads were entertaining, not 
astrological. Cassibelane, the British Chief, he said, was fit for 
the head man at Howell and James’s. 

“T soon encountered Blake’s peculiarities,” Linnell wrote, 
“and was sometimes taken aback by the boldness of his asser- 
tions. I never saw anything the least like madness. I never 
opposed him spitefully, as many did. But being really anxious 
to fathom, if possible, the amount of truth that there might be 
in his most startling assertions, I generally met with a suf- 
ficiently rational explanation in the most really friendly and 
conciliatory tone.” Again Linnell said: ‘There is one thing I 
must mention; I never in all my conversation with him could 
for a moment feel that there was the least justice in calling 
him insane; he could always explain his paradoxes satisfactorily 
when he pleased... .... .” Still again he wrote: “Blake 
was very unreserved in his narration to me of all his thoughts 
and actions . . . he was a hearty laugher at absurdities.” 

This unassuming practical friend, who bears reassuring 
testimony, based on nine years of “unreserved” companionship, 
to Blake’s essential humanity and reasonableness, is to be 
counted in the filling out of the picture. I prefer his Blake to a 
Blake born under the sign Cancer, or a Blake who was a 
prophet Isaiah, or a dying Michael Angelo, or even a Blake who 
was a match for a heckling and platitudinous reporter. But 
I do not pretend that his testimony answers the Lady-or-the- 
Tiger riddle of Blake’s sanity or insanity. 

There was something of Blake in what each of his companions 
from 1818 to 1827 saw in him. He was the painter of Visionary 
Heads who brought rich grist to Smith and Varley’s mill of 
satrology. He was the new kind of man, wholly original and 
in all things, who was a sort of prophet, and a dying Michael 
Angelo, an interpreter of art and life, to the Ancients. He was 
the good creature, old, pale, with a Socratic countenance, a 
natural sweetness and gentility, an air of inspiration about him 
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when his features were animated, with whom it gave Robinson 
pleasure to converse. He was the unreserved companion and 
the hearty laugher at absurdities who threaded London’s 
galleries and Hampstead’s paths with Linnell. 

“There is no doubt,” said Wordsworth, who heard of Blake 
from the already convinced Crabb Robinson, “this poor man 
was mad, but there is something in the madness of this man 
which interests me more than the sanity of Lord Byron and 
Walter Scott.”® It is possible, in Wordsworth’s mood, to 
drop the riddle, and to be glad that English literature has, as 
well as its Rasselas, its Hamlet, as well as its Alexander Pope, 
its William Blake, who carried his jug of porter through the 
Strand, fearing “nothing so much as being rich, lest he should 
lose his spiritual riches.” 

BRUCE 


* Sadler, op. cit. I, 385. 
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XVIII. THE SOURCES OF VICTOR HUGO’S 
QUATREVINGT-TREIZE' 


Probably none of Victor Hugo’s works has sources more 
complicated than Quatrevingt-ireize. Accordingly, in order so 
far as possible to avoid confusion, the following paper has been 
divided into three parts, of graduated complexity. In the first 
part, a study is made of minor details in Quatrevingt-treize 
which Hugo borrowed from Blanc, Duchemin-Descepeaux, 
Lamartine, Garat, Du Rosel, the official Moniteur, as well as 
from other sources. The second part is devoted to the principal 
characters in Quatrevingt-ireize, Marat, Robespierre, Danton; 
Cimourdain, Lantenac, Gauvain; l’Iménus and Michelle 
Fléchard. An attempt is made to discover the origins of the 


1 This is the first of a series of articles on the sources of Quairevingt-treize* 
It is intended to supplement the admirable work of M. Paul Berret. (See 
Revue Universitaire, I, no. 2, XXIII*¢ année (February 15, 1914), pp. 136-145). 
M. Berret had the good fortune to visit Victor Hugo’s library at Hauteville- 
House, Guernesey, before it had been disturbed. He published a list of some 
forty works on the French Revolution possessed by Victor Hugo before 1870, 
(ibid., pp. 139-140), and described the author’s method of taking notes as 
follows: ‘“Certains passages sont encadrés au crayon; une fiche, verso blanc 
d’une enveloppe ou de brouillon de vers, indique ou résume les autres.” 

“Ce que Victor Hugo paraft avoir surtout en vue, ce sont ou des résumés 
caractéristiques de situation ou des détails pittoresques.” 

In a few instances, M. Berret has indicated passages which Hugo imitated. 
Other passages not noted by M. Berret form the basis of my own observations. 

Grateful acknowledgment is made to M. Escholier, of the Musée Victor 
Hugo, at Paris, who first directed my attention to the connection between 
Quatrevingt-ireize and Lamartine’s Histoire des Girondins, as well as to the fact 
that the name Gauvain was the family name of Juliette Drouet; to M. Gustave 
Simon, legatee of Victor Hugo, who supplied valuable information regarding 
the literary tastes of Victor Hugo, as well as of Hugo’s wife; and to Professors 
E. P. Dargan and T. P. Cross, of the University of Chicago. 

I have been unable to find the parallels between Quatrevingt-treize and 
Chateaubriand’s De la Vendée to which Professor Gilbert Chinard alluded at 
the meeting of the Modern Language Association of America, December 28, 
1923. (See CEuvres complétes de Chateaubriand, Paris, Garnier, [X, 617-654). 
As for the materials taken from the Mémoires of Victor Hugo’s father, to which 
Professor Chinard also referred, see notes 149, 160, 162. It will be observed 
that these materials are all contained in the first chapter of Victor Hugo Raconté 
par un Témoin de sa Vie, which at the outset follows faithfully the Mémoires of 
General Hugo, language and all. 
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principal elements of these characters, and to demonstrate, to 
some extent, how these elements are welded together. The 
third part deals with the general plan of Quatrevingt-treize. 


I 
(a) Louis BLanc? 


One of the most convincing instances of Hugo’s indebtedness 
to Blanc is furnished by the third book of Quatrevingt-treize, 
which is devoted to “La Convention.” Here Hugo gives a 
dramatic description of the balloting which resulted in the 
death sentence of Louis XVI. As the following comparison 
indicates, Hugo seems to have derived from Blanc the erroneous 
notion that the first seven representatives from la Haute- 
Garonne voted for the death penalty successively, and without 
comment. 


Victor Hugo*® 
On se montrait l’angle od siége- 


Louis Blanc* 
Le département de la Haute-Garonne 


aient, se touchant le coude, les sept 
représentants de la Haute-Garonne 
qui, appelés les premiers 4 prononcer 
leur verdict sur Louis XVI, avaient 
ainsi répondu l’un aprés l’autre: 
Mailhe: la mort. —Delmas: la 
mort. —Projean: la mort. —Calés: 
—la mort. —Ayral: la mort. — 
Julien: la mort. —Desacy: la mort. 


ayant été appelé le premier, con- 
formément a l’usage qui, dans les 
appels nominaux, assignait 4 chaque 
départment a son tour la priorité de 
vote, Jean Mailhe s’avanca. La 
salle était faiblement éclairée, le 
silence profond. Mailhe dit: “La 
mort.” Delmas vint ensuite, et dit: 


“La mort.” Julien: “La mort.” 
Calés: “La mort.” Ayral: “La 
mort.” Desacy: “La mort.” 


According to the Moniteur, there was no such succession of 
monosyllabic votes for death. Mailhe, the first on the roll call, 
appealed for a reprieve, in a speech of nine lines. Perés, the 
fourth in order, voted “pour la réclusion jusqu’a la paix, et 
pour le bannissement 4 cette époque.” The next representa- 
tive, Julien, voted for death, in a speech ten lines long. After 
Julien came Calés, although Hugo’s order is Calés, Ayral, 


* Histoire de la Révolution Francaise, by Louis Blanc, Paris (1872). 
* Quatrevingt-treize, Oeuvres complétes de Victor Hugo, éd. définitive, 


Paris (Hetzel), p. 224. 
* Louis Blanc, op. cit., II, 118. 
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Julien. Desacy, the seventh speaker on Hugo’s list, voted for 
death with respite.® 

That Hugo should follow Blanc in attributing to Mailhe a 
simple and unequivocal vote for death is especially remarkable 
in view of the animated discussion to which the speech of 
Mailhe gave rise. According to the Moniteur,’ Garrau, as 
well as other members of the Convention, were actually puzzled 
by the remarks of Mailhe, and doubted whether he had voted 


for the death penalty or not. 

When the president came to read the proces-verbal, he stated 
that Mailhe was counted “parmi ceux qui ont opiné pour la 
mort pure et simple.’’’? As a matter of fact, however, a check 
of the votes shows that neither Mailhe nor the other representa- 
tives who, following his example, questioned the advisability of 
an immediate execution, were counted as favoring the death 
sentence.*® 


5 Réimpression de l’ancien Moniteur, Paris (1847), XV, 184. The Moniteur 
omits, however, the names of two representatives from la Haute-Garonne. See 
the editor’s note concerning the omission of the names of Estadens and Ayral 
from the official list. Estadens voted for “la réclusion et le bannissement 4 la 
paix;” Ayral for death. 

* Jbid., XV, 228. To quote the words of Gairau: “Avant que le résultat de 
Vappel soit pronouncé, je demande qu’on définisse d’une maniére bien précise 
la nature et le terme des suffrages; des membres viennent de demander 4 
Mailhe si son voeu contenait une réserve, ou s’il avait donné un suffrage pur et 
simple; il a répondu qu’il n’y avait mis aucune restriction. Je demande que 
Mailhe explique lui-méme un voeu qui parait avoir été suivi de plusieurs 
membres de cette assemblée, et dont il est important de connattre la nature.” 

To this challenge, Mailhe replied as follows: ‘Au point od en sont les 
choses, il ne m’est possible que de répéter le voeu que j’ai émis hier; je le 
répéterai donc sans en changer, non pas un mot, mais une seule lettre. Je 
prie les citoyens mes collégves, qui m’ont entendu, d’attester si ce que je vais 
répéter, est ce que j’ai prononcé hier. 

“Par une conséquence naturelle du voeu que j’ai déja émis sur la premiére 
question, je vote pour la mort de Louis: je fais une seule observation: si la 
mort est le résultat de la délibération, je pense qu’il est convenable 4 la dignité 
de Vassemblée d’examiner s’il est politique et utile de presser ou de retarder 
l’exécution; je reviens 4 la premiére question, et je vote la mort.” 

As a matter of fact, the language of the speech was somewhat changed, 
despite the promise of Mailhe not to alter so much as a letter of it. 

1 Ibid., XV, 235. 

Ibid., XV, 236 
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The speeches of Mailhe and of Julien would hardly harmonize 
with the following passage in Quwuatrevingt-treize, which was 
almost certainly inspired by Blanc: 

Victor Hugo® Louis Blanc!” 
Eternelle répercussion qui emplit Avec le bruit sourd et monotone de la 
toute histoire, et qui, depuis que la _ hache qui tombe, se reléve, et retombe, 
justice humaine existe, a toujours ce mot “la mort” avait déja retenti 


mis l’écho du sépulcre sur le mur du quatorze fois . . . 
tribunal. 

If Hugo follows Blanc in ignoring speeches made by certain 
representatives in the Convention, he seems to follow him with 
equal fidelity in reporting the speeches of others. The remark 
which Hugo attributes to Manuel: Un roi mort n’est pas un 
homme de moins is taken verbatim from Blanc. Hugo describes 
Zangiacomi as the man who said: La détention. Gardons 
Capet vivant comme épouvantail. He thus merely abridges the 
speech as recorded by Blanc: “La détention pendant la guerre 
et le bannissement 4 la paix, pour que la honteuse existence de 
Louis serve d’épouvantail 4 tous ses pareils.”” He reports the 
speech of Paganel as follows: La mort. Un roi n’est utile que 
par sa mort. He thus alters only slightly the phraseology 
found in Blanc’s Histoire: ‘Les rois ne peuvent pas étre 
utiles que par leur mort.’”™ 


Quatrevingt-treize. p. 224. 

10 Histoire de la Révolution Francaise, 11, 118. The possibility of a common 
source seems slight. M Paul Berret testifies that Hugo possessed a copy of 
Blanc’s Histoire de la Révolution Francaise (op. cit., p. 140), and that he made 
constant use of it (ibid., p. 141). 

1 Tn the following references, Quatrevingt-treize will be indicated by the word 
Hugo, and the Histoire de la Révolution Francaise by the word Blanc. 

For the speech of Manuel, see Hugo, p. 217; Blanc, IT, 86. For the remarks 
of Zangiacomi, see Hugo, p. 225; Blanc, II, 119. For the observations of 
Paganel, see Hugo, p. 224; Bianc, /.c. Note also the following comparisons; 
Chaillon qui avait dit: Qu’il vive. Je ne veux pas faire un mort dont Rome fera 
un saint. (Hugo, pp. 225-226). Chaillon: “Je vote pour la reclusion. Je 
m’oppose 4 la mort de Louis, précisément parce que Rome la voudrait pour le 
béatifier.” (Blanc, /J.c.) Albouys, qui avait dit: Le bannissement. Que ce 
spectre vivant atlle errer autour des trénes. (Hugo, p. 225). Albouys: “Qu’il reste 
enfe1mé jusqu’a ce que nous n’ayons plus rien a craindre, et qu’ensuite il aille 
errer autour des trénes.” (Blanc, I.c.) Millaud, qui avait dit: Awuyourd’hui, 
Si ia mort n’existait pas, il faudrait l'inventer. (Hugo, p. 224). Milhau: “Des 
législateurs philanthropes ne souillent pas le code . . . par l’établissement de 
la peine de mort; mais pour un tyran . . . si elle n’existait pas, il faudrait 
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Hugo takes apparently from Blanc certain other details 
relating to the death-sentence of Louis XVI. For instance, 
he borrows Blanc’s account of the dramatic appearance of 
Duch&tel in the assembly hall. Duch&tel was dying, but had 
himself carried to the ballot-office on his death-bed, in order 
that he might vote for the pardon of Louis.“ From Blanc 
Hugo draws also his story of the weary deputy who was over- 
come by sleep. Awakened by the door-keeper, he voted: 
“Death!” and fell asleep again.” 


Vinventer.” (Blanc, l.c.) Goupilleau, qui avait crié: L’échafaud tout de suite. 
La lenteur aggrave la mort. (Hugo, p. 224). Goupilleau: “La mort, et sans 
délai. Autrement, Louis la subirait autant de fois que le bruit des verrous de sa 
prison viendrait frapper son oreille. Or, vous n’avez pas le droit d’aggraver son 
supplice.” (Blanc, /.c.) Sieyés, qui avait eu cette concision funébre: La mort. 
(Hugo, p. 225). Beaucoup ne dirent qu’un mot, un seul, le mot funébre; et de 
ce,nombre fut Sieyés. (Blanc, /.c.) Augustin-Bon Robespierre, qui, ap1és son 
frére, s’était écrié: Je ne connais point Vhumanité qui égorge les peuples et qui 
pardonne aux despotes. La mort! Demander un sursis, c'est substituer a Vappel 
au peuple un appel aux tyrans. (Hugo, I.c.) Robespierre: “Je n’ai jamais su 
décomposer mon existence politique trouver en moi deux qualités dispar- 
ates, celle de juge et celle d’homme d’ . « « Je suis inflexible pour les oppres- 
seurs parce que je suis compatissant pour les opprimés Je ne connais point 
Vhumanité qui égorge les peuples et qui pardonne aux despotes. Le sentiment 
qui m’a porté, mais en vain, 4 demander, dans !’Assemblée Constituante, l’aboli- 
tion de la peine de mort, est le méme qui me force aujourd’hui 4 demander qu’on 
Vapplique au tyra de ma patrie et 4 la royauté elle-méme en sa personne. Je 
hote pour lz mort” (Blanc, /.c.). Robespierre’s speech is reported by other 
historians known to Hugo, however. 

ua | . . les spectateurs se racontaient les uns aux autres . . . Duchatel le 
deputé des Deux-Sévres, qui se fit apporter sur son lit, et, mourant, vota la vie, 
ce qui fit rire Marat ..” (Quairevingt-ireise, p. 226). “ .. . aprés le 
dépouillement du scrutin, lorsqu’on vit entrer dans la salle une espéce de 
spectre. C’était Duchatel, le député des Deux-Sévres, qui, malade en vétement 
de nuit, et la téte enveloppée de linges, se faisait porter jusqu’au bureau pour y 
jeter dans le plateau de la pitié le poids de son vote.” (Blanc, op. cit., II, 120). 
Cf. Moniteur cit., XV, 228, where Duchatel is described as “malade et la téte 
enveloppée.” 

ue... et lon cherchait des yeux le représentant, oublié par l’histoire 
aujourd’hui, qui, aprés cette séance de trente-sept heures, tombé de lassitude de 
sommeil sur son banc, et réveillé par I’huissier quand ce fut son tour de voter, 
entr’ouvrit les yeux, dit: La mort! et se rendormit. (Quatreivgt-ireize, I.c.) La 
lassitude était telle, que ca et 14 on voyait des députés endormis sur leurs bancs, 
Il fallut en réveiller quelques-uns, quand ce fut leur tour de voter.” (Blanc, 
op. cit., IT, 119). Frequently, as here, Hugo attributes to a single individual the 
actions or words of a group. His purpose is apparently to heighten the relief. 
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Occasionally, Hugo goes to Blanc for literary phrases— 
especially for antitheses. For instance, in defending the 
assignat, Blanc declares that, after all, it ‘‘a fait la Révolution 
et sauvé la France.” Hugo echoes that it “sauva la France.” 
Blanc glorifies the assignat by calling it a ‘‘revolutionary lever” 
which was effective as long as the law respecting maximum 
prices was in force. Adopting Blanc’s phraseology, Hugo 
writes: “. . . l’assignat était le levier, le maximum était le 
point d’appui.”™ 

More often, Hugo is content to borrow picturesque details 
from Blanc, and to invent his own phraseology. The changes of 
style which he introduces are made principally in the direction 
of brevity and of striking contrasts.“ Thus he draws from 
Blanc the story of the inspection of Beaumarchais’ house by 
the revolutionists. A woman in the invading party, it appears, 
plucked a flower in Beaumarchais’ garden, and was slapped by 
the indignant marauders."* He probably borrows also from 
Blanc his description of the famine of 1792-93; how the 
shortage of fuel was so great that people sawed up the wood 
of their beds, in the streets; how the fountains froze, and water 
cost ten sous a pail; how wood sold for four hundred francs a 
cord.'7 Blanc is the source, in part, of his description of the 


14 [l’assignat] est absous, puisque, associé a l’enthousiaime républicain, il 


a fait la Révolution et sauvé la France . . . Un levier révoiutionnaire, voila ce 
que les hommes de la Révolution voient dans l’assignat ..... . Tant que la 
loi du Maximum fut en vigueur, l’assignat se maintint . . . ” (Blanc, op. cit., 
II, 628-629) 


“ .,. Passignat était le levier, le maximum était le point d’appui. Cet 
empirisme sauva la France” (Quatrevingt-treize, p. 144). 

4 Note the following typical abbreviation. Blanc reports the words of 
Isnard as follows: “On cherchera sur les rives de la Seine ob Paris a existé”’ 
(Op. cit., II, 212). Hugo abridges this speech to: “Paris sera détruit” (Quatre- 
p. 215). 

6 “Mais pas un binet de perdu! Une femme, au jardin, a cueilli une giro- 
fiée: elle Ya payée de vingt soufflets, on voulait la baigner dans le bassin 
des peupliers” (Letter of Beaumarchais to his daughter, quoted by Blanc, op. 
cit., 11,9). Du reste, trés peu de vols . . . Dans une visite domiciliare que fit 
ts section ches Besamarchals, une femme cueillit dans te jardin une 
fleur; le peuple la soufficta” (Quatrevingt-treize, p. 145). 

17 “La ration de pain n’était que d’une once, alors, la corde de bois se vendait 
quatre cents livres; les fontaines ayant gelé, l’eau se payait jusqu’a vingt sous 
la voie, et, dans les rues, devenues le théAtre de scénes les plus tragiques, on 
avait vu des péres de famille scier leur bois de lit pour faire cuire les aliments de 
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Revolutionary bread lines, especially of the long files of women 
who waited patiently before the bakers’ shops, hours before 
daybreak."* Again Hugo obtains from Blanc details concerning 
the Revolutionary clubs. Thus he is able to describe the 
menace caused by the club des Noirs, the club des Fédérés, the 
club des Dames, the club des Jacobins, and the club des Cordeliers. 
Thus also he learns that the club des Impartiaux had as a charter 
member Clermont-Tonnerre; that in 1790 it was called the 
Club Monarchique. This club he confuses with the “Cercle 
Social ou Assemblée Fédérative des Amis de la Vérité,” founded 
October 1, 1790, under the guidance of Claude Fauchet, and 
mentioned by Blanc.® 


(b) 


A large number of the Vendéan proper names found in 
Quatrevingt-treise are taken from Duchemin-Descepeaux. Ex- 


leurs enfants. Eh bien, dans cette agonie de tout un peuple, pas un murmure ne 
s’était fait entendre” (Blanc, op. cit., II, 638; cf. sbid., II, 436). 

“Le bois cofitait quatre cents francs, argent, la corde; on voyait dans les 
rues des gens scier leur bois de lit; I’hiver, les fontaines étaient gelées; l’eau 
coitait vingt sous la voie; tout le monde se faisait porteur d’eau . . . Aucune 
défaillance dans ce peuple. La sombre joie d’en avoir fini avec les trénes”’ 
(Quatrevingt-treize, p. 145). 

18 “Lextréme difficulté d’avoir du pain donna naissance a ce que le peuple 
designa, depuis, sous le nom de queues: longues files de femmes, rangées deux 
a deux a la porte des boulangers, avant méme que le jour ait paru’”’ (Blanc, op. 
cit., II, 435). “On faisait queue aux portes des marchands ... Les femmes 
dans cette misére étaient vaillantes et douces. Elles passaient les nuits 4 
attendre leur tour d’entrer chez le boulanger” (Quatrevingt-ireize, p. 144). 

19 “Vers la fin d’octobre 1790, le Club des Impartiaux, qu’on avait cru mort, 
ressuscita tout 4 coup sous le nom de Club Monarchique, et avec une organisation 
plus compléte, avec des moyens d’action plus puissants. Cette fois, c’était Cler- 
mont-Tonnerre qui figurait sur le premier plan” (Blanc, op. cit., p. 464). 
Le Soctat ov DES AMIS DE LA fut 
inauguré le I* octobre 1790, au cirque du Palais-Royal..... . c’était 
Claude Fauchet qui devait présider (Blanc, op. cit., p. 463). The other clubs 
mentioned above are cited by Blanc, ibid. Cf. Hugo’s language: “ .. . club 
des Impatiaux, qui date le Clermont-Tonnerre et qui a été le club monarchique 
de 1790, cercle social imaginé par le prétre Claude Fauchet ...” (Quatre- 
vingt-ireize, p. 176. Other clubs are mentioned on the same page). 

20 J, Duchemin-Descepeaux, Lettres sur V’origine de la Chouannerie et sur les 
Chouans du Bas-Maine, Paris (1825). 
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amples are Planchenault, dit Coeur-de-Roi;* Bénédicité;” 
Gaulier, dit Grand-Pierre;* and Jean Chouan himself.* 

Hugo draws from Duchemin-Descepeaux also the names of 
most of the Chouan camps referred to in Quatrevingt-treize: le 
camp de la Vache-Noire, le camp Vert, le camp de I’ Avoine, le 
camp des Fourmis, etc. Duchemin-Descepeaux describes 
also the following places, which are referred to in Quatrevingt- 
tveize: le Grand-Bordage, rendezvous of Jambe-d’argent, and 
le Haut-des-Prés.% 

The information concerning the Bois de Misdon which Hugo 
borrows from Duchemin-Descepeaux may be summarized as 
follows: At one end of the forest was a glade called la Place 
Royale. At the other end was the bivouac of the Chouans, 
known as la Grande Ville. The inhabitants of la Grande Ville 
moved underground, through secret galleries. These hidden 
passages were supported within by woodwork, and concealed 
without by dry ferns, moss and leaves. The earth from the 
excavations was carefully thrown into pools or streams, in order 
to leave no trace. The men subsisted in caverns, which had a 
capacity of perhaps six persons. Sympathizers from among the 


%1 Duchemin-Descepeaux, op. cit., I, 329. See Quatrevingt-'reize, p. 86. 

Duchemin-Descepeaux, op. cit, I, 360: Bouvier (Benedicitc). 
Hugo writes: . . . Bénédicité, qui est le chef des Douze ... Il dit son 
Benedicite pendant qu’il fait arquebuser les gens” (Quairevingt-treize, p. 90). 

% Duchemin-Descepeaux, op. cis., II, 144. Cf. Quatrevingi-treize, p. 91. 

% Duchemin-Descepeaux, op cit., I, 59, and repeatedly elsewhere; “ . 
Jean Cottereau, dit Jean Chouan ...” Cf. Quatrevingt-treize, p. 87: “ . 
Jean Chouan, qui est 4 mes yeux leur vrai chef.” 

%« | . . les Chouans de tous les cantons, lorsqu’ils se fixérent des endroits 
de rendez-vous, leur donncrent d-s noms de convention, connus d’eux seuls. 
Ils appelaient ces endroits des camps, quoiqu’ils n’y fissent aucune espéce 
d’établissement ni de séjour. Il y avait le camp de la Vache-Noire, le camp Vert. 
le camp de l’Avoine, le camp des Fourmis, etc , etc.” (Duchemin-Descepeaux, 
op. cit., I, 336, n. 1). The author informs us that the rendez-vous of Jambe-d’ar- 
gent was le Haut-des-Prés (Jbid., I, 361). He observes that the real name of 
Jambe-d’argent was Jean Treton. (Jbid., 1, 165). Le Grand-Bordage, to which 
Hugo alludes, is mentioned ‘bid., I, 336. 

Hugo writes: “Tu iras au camp de la Vache-Noire qui est sur une hauteur au 
milieu du bois de la Charnie, puis au camp de |’Avoine, puis au camp Vert, puis 
au camp des Fourmis. Tu iras au Grand-Bordage, qu’on appelle aussi le Haut- 
des-Prés, et qui est habité par une veuve dont Treton, dit l’Anglais, a épousé la 
fille” (Quatrevingt-ireize, pp. 91-92). 
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native population brought food. The principal handicap was 
the lack of ventilation.™ 

In order to break the monotony of their underground exis- 
tence, the Chouans resorted to rather dangerous stratagems at 
times. One of their leaders, Denys dit Tranche montagne, 
slipped away to the theater at Laval, disguised as a woman.?’ 
When at a loss for other expedients, Jean Chouan would make 
his followers pray, hours at a time. “Il nous faisait chape- 
letter tout le jour durant,” an eyewitness reported to Duchemin- 
Descepeaux.”* 

Hugo was indebted to Duchemin-Descepeaux for a consider- 
able number of miscellaneous details regarding the Chouans. 
Thus he learns of the expert use of the ferte, or long pole, by 


% “La clairiére ncmmée la Grand’ville fut le lieu qu’on choisit . . . Des 
excavations furent pratiquées 4 l’entour de cet endroit, et l’on redoubla de 
précautions, pour que |’ceil le plus exercé ne pat en deviner l’entrée. L’ouverture 
n’avait que la largeur nécessaire au passage d’un homme . . . Des morceaux de 
bois soutenaient cette espéce de voite dont on garnissait le fond avec des 
fougéres, de la mousse et des feuilles séches. La terre qu’on en tirait pouvant 
donner des indices, elle était emportée bien loin, et afin de ne laisser aucune 
trace du travail, on la jetait d’ordinaire dans les mares ou dans les ruisseaux. 
Plu.ieurs de ces trous pouvaient contenir jusqu’a six hommes. La plus grande 
difficulté était d’y ménager un courant d’air” (Duchemin-Descepeaux, of. cit., 
I, 216-217). 

Hugo writes: “Habituellement le couvercle fait de mousse et de branches 
était si artistement faconné, qu’impossible a distinguer du dehors dans l’herbe, 
il était trés facile 4 ouvrir et 4 fermer du dedans. Ces repaires étaient creusées 
avec soin. On allait jeter 4 quelque étang voisin la terre qu’on était du puits, 
La paroi intérieure et le sol étaient tapissés de fougére et de mousse . . . On 
était bien 1a, 4 cela prés qu’on était sans jour, sans feu, sans pain et sans air” 
(Quatrevingt-treize, p. 258). On the same page Hugo notes: “On apportait a 
manger aux hommes enfouis. II y en eut qui, oubliés, moururent de faim.” 
Cf. Duchemin-Descepeaux, op. cit., I, 64, for the supplies brought by the 
peasants, and ébid., I, 25, for the death of a Chouan in an émousse. 

a |. . le jeune Denys dit Tranche-montagne . . . s’habillait en femme 
pour aller a la comédie 4 Laval ... ” (Duchemin-Descepeaux, of. cit., II, 
143). “Denys, dit Tranche-Montagne, se déguisait en femme pour aller a la 
comédie Laval ... ” (Quatrevingt-ireize, p. 259). 

38 “Tans ces instans fach.ux, Jean Chouan occupait sa troupe a de longues 
priéres, et en cela encore il donnait l’exemple. [1 nous faisait chapeletter 
tout le jour durant, m’ont dit ces braves gens, et cela nous était les mauvaises 
pensées” (Duchemin-Descepeaux, op. cit., I, 218). “Ou bien ils priaient pour 
tuer le temps. Tout le jour., dit Bourdoiseau, Jean Chouan nous faisait chape- 
letter” (Quatrevingt-treize, p. 259). 
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Miélette;?* of the reluctance of blood-thirsty Mousqueton to 
spare his enemies;*° of the fact that the wives of the Chouans 
were permitted to follow their husbands to camp." 

Hugo may also have drawn from Duchemin-Descepeaux his 
information regarding the Chouan practice of using pregnant 
women as spies.” 

He was probably indebted to a number of authors for his 
data regarding the system of secret intelligence which prevailed 
among the Chouans. He possibly had in mind the Lettres sur 
Vorigine de la Chouannerie, however, when he wrote the following 
lines: “Ces belligérants souterrains étaient admirablement 
renseignés. Rien de plus rapide que leurs communications, 
rien de plus mystérieux.”* Duchemin-Descepeaux was some- 
what more specific when he wrote: “Bientét les Chouans 


29 “Ty iras ensuite au bois de Rougefeu od est Mi¢lette qui saute par-dessus 
les ravins en s’arc-boutant sur une longue perche” (Quairevingt-treize, p. 87). 

Duchemin-Descepeaux relates how Miélette, with only a ferte, attacked a 
sentinel and knocked him down. He also broke open a door with the ferte. 
(Op. cit., I, 133). Ibid., I, 271, there is mention of Rougefeu: . . . a l’endroit 
appelé Rougefeu. Miélette, however, lived at la Baconniére (ibid., I, 125, n. 1). 

* Mousqueton was reluctant to spare his enemies. Jambe-d’argent remon- 
strated with him, but he “répondit que ce n’était pas le temps d’avoir des 
scrupules, qu’il en prenait le péché sur sa conscience ...” (Duchemin- 
Descepeaux, of. cit., II, 62-63). “ ... tu y trouveras un homme cagneux qui 
est surnommé Mousqueton, et qui ne fait miséricorde 4 personne” (Quatrevingt- 
treize, pp. 86-87). 

%1“A son retour de prison .._ il [René] abandonna sa maison, emmena 
avec lui sa femme, qui était grosse, et vint se joindre a la troupe des Chouans” 
(Duchemin-Descepeaux, op. cit., I, 268). “..  quelques-uns ayant leur 
femme a cété d’eux; car souvent les paysannes suivaient les paysans... ” 
(Quatrevingt-ireize, p. 296). 

mc |. . en Vendée, les femmes grosses servaient d’espions” (Quatrevingt- 
treize, p. 296). The use of women soldiers by the Chouan leaders was a well- 
established fact. Numerous historians make reference to this practice. Blanc 
in particular names two heroines who enlisted in the Vendéan army. One of 
these, Mme de la Rochefoucauld, who, the historian notes, reduced her age three 
years on enlisting, was captured by the republicans, and sent to the scaffold. 
The other heroine, Marie-Antoinette-Pétrouille Adams, met death before the 
firing squad. (Blanc, op. cit., II, 191). 

Regarding the use of women as spies, Duchemin-Descepeaux writes: “ .. . 
les patriotes avaient imaginé dans ce temps, pour faire l’espionnage avec 
moins de danger, d’y employer des femmes enceintes, ou du moins qui feignaient 
de ’étre” (Op. cit., I, 372, n. 1). 

Quatrevingt-ireise, p. 260. 
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eurent dans chaque paroisse des gens avec qui ils s’entendirent, 
des moyens de correspondance convenus, et des asiles sirs 
pour leurs messages.’ 


(c) ALPHONSE DE LAMARTINE™ 


Among the details which Hugo may have taken from Lamar- 
tine is the story of Guadet’s visit to the Tuileries, and of the 
kiss which he bestowed upon the sleeping Dauphin.* 

It is possible, also, that Hugo’s description of the gallant 
fight made by Ja Claymore was modeled to some extent on a 
passage in the Histoire des Girondins concerning the sinking of 
le Vengeur. Three enemy vessels surround le Vengeur. La 
Claymore is surrounded by eight. The crew of Je Vengeur nails 
its colors to the broken fragment of a mast, and goes down, 
fighting to the last, and crying: ‘‘Vive la République!” Captain 
Boisberthelot of Ja Claymore orders the white flag of the Bour- 
bons nailed to the main mast, and the crew goes down, fighting 
to the last, and crying: “Vive le roi!” Supplying the usual 
antithesis, Hugo has the enemy crew answer: “Vive la Répub- 
lique!’’87 


* Op. cit., I, 349-350. 

% Histoire des Girondins, Oeuvres complétes de Lamartine, P,atis (1891-1893). 

ss  . . le fatal Guadet, auquel une unit, aux Tuileries la reine avait 
montré le dauphin endormi; Guadet baisa le front de l’enfant et fit tomber la 
téte du pére . . .” p. 214). 

“Quand Guadet voulut se retirer, la reine lui demanda s’il ne désirait pas 
voir le Dauphin; et, prenant elle-méme un flambeau sur la cheminée, elle le 
conduisit dans un cabinet od le jeune prince était couché. L’enfant dormait. 
. . . Il [Guadet) écarta de la main les cheveux qui couvrirent le visage du 
Dauphin, et l’embrassa sur le front sans le réveiller’ (Lamartine, of. ci?., II, 
257). 

37 “Le vaisseau le Vengeur, entouré par trois vaisseaux ennemis, combattait 
encore, son capitaine coupé en deux, ses officiers mutilés, ses marins décimés 
par la mitraille, ses mats écroulés, ses voiles en cendres. . . . L’équipage . . . 
cloua le pavillon sur le trongon d’un mat, refusa toute composition, et attendit 
que la vague qui remplissait la cale de minute en minute le fit sombrer sous son 
feu. A mesure que le vaisseau se submerge étage par étage, l’intrépide équipage 
lache la bordée de tous les canons de la batterie que la mer allait recouvrir. 
Cette batterie éteinte, l’équipage remonte a la batterie supérieure et la décharge 
sur l’ennemi. Enfin, quand les lames balayent déja le pont, la derniére bordée 
éclate encore au niveau de la mer, et l’€quipage s’enfonce avec le vaisseau aux 
cris de: “Vive la République!” (Lamartine, op. cit., VI, 247). 

“Les huit batiments formaient maintenant un demi-cercle dont les Min- 
quiers faisaient la corde. La Claymore, enfermée dans ce demi-cercle, et d’ail- 
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(d) Garat®® 


In the opening paragraph of Book II of Quatrevingt-treize, 
Hugo refers to a dramatic episode in Garat’s Mémoires. According 
to Hugo’s version, Garat took Claviére to a place of safety in 
the rue de Beaune, stopped his carriage on the Pont-Royal in 
order to listen to the tocsin, and then returned to a well-known 
cabaret in the rue du Paon, in order to obtain information. 
Garat states that he took Claviére in his own carriage to the 
rue des St. Péres; and that, on his return, he stopped his 
vehicle for a few moments on the “pont ci-devant Royal.’’* 


leurs garrottée par ses propres ancres, était adossée a |’écueil, c’est-a-dire au 
naufrage .. . 

“ ... C’était le capitaine Boisberthelot qui prenait la parole. 

“—Marins du roi, cria-t-il, clouez le pavillon blanc au grand mat. Nous 
allons voir se lever notre dernier soleil. 

“Et un coup de canon pertit de la corvette. 

“—Vive le roi! cria l’équipage. 

“Alors on entendit au fond de l’horizon un autre cri, immense, lointain, 
confus, distinct pourtant: 

“—Vive la République!” (Quatrevingt-ireize, pp. 67, 72). 

After the sinking of Ja Claymore (ibid., p. 74), the vast tableau of the ocean 
unfolds itself, in contrast with the tiny boat in which Lantenac has tak-n refuge. 
Several times previously, Hugo had described the gradual sinking of a boat, 
and the final tableau, where only the sea was visible. Note in l’Homm. qui rit 
(éd. définitive, I, 211-212) the description of the sinking of the doctor. The bust, 
then the head, then an arm holding a gourd, finally only the gourd are visible. 
In the closing scene of les Travailleurs de la mer, Gilliat is gradually covered by 
the water, while a ship disappears on the horizon. “II n’y eut plus rien que la 
mer.” (Edition définitive, I1, 344). Cf. the descriptior. of the gradual disap- 
pearance of a man in the quicksands (les Misérables, éd. déjinitive, V, 213-215). ° 

%D. J. Garat, Mémoires sur la Révolution, Paris, l’an III de la République. 

%°“Cependant, tout-d-coup, un aide-de-camp de Bournonville entre pré- 
cipitamment dans le cabinet de Lebrun, nous assure que le tocsin sonne dans 
plusieurs sections, nous apprend que Bournonville est sorti de l’hétel de la 
guerre, od il pouvoit courir trop de risques, et nous invite tous, mais sur-tout 
Claviére, 4 chercher un lieu de sfreté. Lebrun se détermina 4 l’instant a rester 
chez lui, Claviére a aller demander un lit 4 un de ses amis dans un autre quartier 
que le sien: il-n’avait pas sa voiture; je le pris dans la mienne; je le conduisis de 
la rue Cerutti a la rue des St.-Péres, au faubourg Germain...... A mon 
retour chez moi j’ordonnai 4 la voiture d’aller lentement pour mieux écouter 
et pour mieux regarder: j’arrétai méme quelques minutes sur le pont ci-devant 
Royal, sur le Carrousel, 4 l’entrée de la place ci-devant Vendéme” (Garat, 
op. cit., p. 93). Cf. Quatrevingt-ireize, p. 163. 

The cabaret, or café, to which Hugo refers was apparently the café Corazza, 
where, according to Adolphe Schmidt, the fall of the Girondists and the supre- 
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The principal discrepance between the two accounts is noted 
by Hugo himself, in the following manner: “‘C’était la [a 
cabaret in the rue du Paon] que Garat, bien qu’il n’en convienne 
pas dans ses Mémoires, était venu aux renseignements . . . ’’ 


(e) Le MonitEvR“ 


Hugo’s citations from le Moniteur are frequently inexact. 
The following passage from Quwuatrevingt-treize, in which he 
refers to le Moniteur, is an illustration of the inaccuracy of his 
quotations from that journal: 

Barére était en train de lire un rapport; il s’agissait de la Vendée. Neuf 
cents hommes du Morbihan étaient partis avec du canon pour secourir Nantes. 
Redon était menacé par les paysans. Paimbceuf était attaqué. Une station 
navale croisait 4 Maindrin pour empécher les descentes. Depuis Ingrande 
jusqu’a Maure, toute la rive gauche de la Loire était hérissée de batteries royal- 
istes. Trois mille paysans étaient maftres de Pornic. Ils criaient: Vivent les 
Anglais! Une lettre de Santerre a la Convention, que Barére lisait, se terminait 
ainsi: “Sept mille paysans ont attaqué Vannes. Nous les avons repoussés, et 
ils ont laissé dans nos mains quatre canons . . . ” Et combien de prison- 
niers? interrompit une voix. 

Barére continua . . . —Post-scriptum de la lettre: “Nous n’avons pas 
fait de prisonniers, parce que nous n’en faisons plus.** 

Let us turn now to the version found in /e Moniteur: 


Barére: Les citoyens qui ont apporté les nouvelles de la Vendée prient la 
Convention de les entendre. 

L’un d’eux: . . . L’armée de Charette est en pleine déroute et dispersée en 
petits corps; Boin est 4 nous. Nous n’avons pas fait de prisonniers, parce que 
nous n’en faisons plus. Depuis huit jours les restes des brigands ne se nour- 
rissent que de navets; ils sont atteints d’une fiévre et d’une toux qui les conduis- 
ent au tombeau; neuf cents ont été fusillés 4 Nantes, et leurs corps jetés dans |: 
Loire.* 
macy of the Mountaineers was plotted. (Adolphe Schmidt, Paris pendant la 
Révolution, tr. by Paul Viollet, Paris (1880), I, 122). Hugo says (/.c.): “C’était 
la qu’avait été échangé un baiser fameux entre la Montagne et la Gironde.”’ 
Garat’s account of the café Corazza follows: “. . . mais au café Corazza con- 
feroient presque journellement ceux qui préparoient de loin, qui arrangeoient la 
révolte pour l’organiser dans des formes qui ressembleroient a l’insurrection du 
10 aodt. Gusman, Défieux, Proli, Chabot, Collot, étoient les plus assidus a ces 
conférences, et Collot, Chabot, Proli, Défieux, Gusman, ont été les principaux 
auteurs de la révolte du 31 mai et du 2 juin” (Garat, op. cit., p. 103). Passage 
cited also by Adolphe Schmidt, /.c. 

Quatrevingt-ireize, 

“ Réimpression de l’ancien Moniteur, Paris (1847). 

Quatrevingt-treize, p. 241. 

Moniteur cit., XTX, 81. 
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It will be observed that Hugo has entirely rearranged the 
scene. In order to give greater relief to the figure of Barére, 
he puts into his mouth a speech which properly belongs to a less 
important person. To this speech he adds details taken here and 
there, and the result is quite different from anything found in 
le Moniteur. In le Moniteur the statement that the republican 
forces had ceased to take prisoners is placed in the middle of a 
paragraph. Hugo removes the statement from its inconspicuous 
position, and places it in a “post-scriptum,”’ which he invents. 

Similarly, in another passage in Quatrevingt-treize intended to 
illustrate the imtemperate language which characterized the 
sessions of the Convention, Hugo seems to have arranged his 
materials ad libitum: 

Les menaces volaient et se croisaient dans la discussion comme les flam- 
méches dans l’incendie—PETION: Robespierre, venez au fait—ROBES- 
PIERRE: Le fait, c’est vous Pétion. J’y viendrai, et vous le verrez.—UNE 
VOIX: Mort 4 Maratl—MARAT: Le jour od Marat mourra, il n’y aura 
plus de Paris, et Je jour od Paris périra, il n’y aura plus de république . . . Une 
fois pourtant, dans le tumulte du 11 avril 1793, le président fit arréter un 
interrupteur des tribunes.“ 

Here it is difficult to identify with certainty the speeches 
quoted by Hugo, but the following comparisons are suggested. 

There was a verbal tilt between Robespierre and Pétion which 
is thus recorded in le Moniteur: 

ROBESPIERRE: Réponds aux faits. (On applaudit dans une partie de la 
salle. 

~ C’est toi que je poursuivrai. (Murmures d’un grand nombre de 
membres) .& 

Pétion seems to have got the better of the argument. Ap- 
parently Hugo has reversed the réles of the two speakers, in 
accordance with his well-known principle of giving the greatest 
possible prominence to his principal characters. 

On another occasion, Marat’s voice was drowned by the 
tumult. Several voices were heard to cry:“—A bas, 4 bas 
Marat!’ 

It is possible that Hugo reduced the number of voices to one, 
in pursuance of his principle of concentration, and changed the 
words “‘A bas Marat!” to “Mort 4 Marat!” 

“ Quatrevingt-treise, pp. 232-233. 

Moniteur cit., XV1, 125. 

“ Tbid., XVI, 57. 
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As for the retort which Hugo attributes to Marat, it is to be 
noted that in the stormy session of April 11, 1793, referred to by 
Hugo, the president stated that if a successful attack was made 
upon the national representative government, Paris would 
fall. As quoted in le Monéteur, his exact words were: “Bientdét 
on chercherait sur les rives de la Seine si Paris a existé . . .’’” 

Hugo may have put the language of the president of the 
Convention into Marat’s mouth, and reversed the order of 
events. At all events, he makes the fall of Paris precede the 
destruction of the republic, whereas the president of the Con- 
vention had declared that the fall of the republican govern- 
ment would result in the destruction of Paris. 

The arrest of a persistent disturber of the Convention, 
referred to by Hugo, is related in Je Moniteur.** 

In one instance, Hugo has followed Je Moniteur with fair 
accuracy. Here, however, he does not refer to le Moniteur, 
but to the Archives de la marine.” The passage concerned is a 
description of the republican fleet sighted by Ja Claymore, in 


one of the opening scenes of Quatrevingt-treize. 
Note the following comparisons: 


Quairevingt-treize.©° 
. . cest le vaisseau la Céte-d’Or. 
—Qu’ils ont débaptisé, dit le 
capitaine. C’était autrefois les Etats- 
de-Bourgogne. Un navire neuf. Cent 
vingt-huit canons. 
—C’est l’ Expérimentée. 
—Frégate de premier rang. Cin- 
quante-deux canons. Elle était en 
armement a Brest il y a deux mois. 


—La Dryade. 

—Frégate de premier rang. Qua- 
rante canons de dix-huit . . . 

—Quelle est la premiere a partir 
du vaisseau? 


47 Moniteur cit., XVI, 480. 

48 Tbid., XVI, 122. 

4° Quatrevingt-treize, pp. 63, 64. 
Ibid. 

"1 Moniteur cit., XV, 762. 


Réimpression deVancien Moniteur.*! 
Les Etats de Bourgogne, aujourd’hui 
la Céte-d’Or, 118 canons, neuf, en 
armement. 


L’Expérimentée, 50 canons, en arme- 

ment. 

(All vessels listed in this passage 

are in the port of Brest). 

Frégates bonnes, en armement ou 

armées, portant 40 canons de 18 liv. 
... la Driade... 

Idem, portant 32 canons de 12 liv. de 
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—La Résolue. ... la Résolue... 
—tTrente-deux piéces de dix-huit. 

Et la seconde? 
—Le Richemont. . . la Richemont ... 


—Méme force. Aprés? 
—L’Athée. 


—Drdle de nom pour aller en mer. 


Aprés? 
—La Calypso. -..laCalypso... 
—Aprés? 
—La Preneuse. la Preneuse ... 
—Cinq frégates de trente-deux 

chacune. 


(f) Du RosEL® 


In Quatrevingt-treize, Hugo refers to Du Rosel’s text-book 
on marine tactics. Many of the nautical terms which appear 
in the novel are taken apparently from this source.® 


II 


In the first part of this paper, it has been seen that Hugo 
draws numerous minor details from Blanc, Duchemin-Descep- 
eaux, Lamartine, Garat, the official Moniteur, and perhaps from 
Du Rosel. From these sources, we have found, he takes not only 
historical incidents of the picturesque sort, but also bits of 
phraseology as well. 

It is now our task to study the principal characters in Quatre- 
vingt-treize, Marat, Robespierre, Danton; Cimourdain, Lan- 
tenac, Gauvain; /’7 manus and Michelle Fléchard. As a starting 
point for such a study, a summary of the plot of Quatrevingt- 
treize is essential. 

The old marquis de Lantenac, leader of the Vendéan forces, is an entirely 
fictitious character. Opposed to him is another fictitious character, his nephew, 


the ‘ci-devant vicomte de Gauvain.’ In solemn conclave with Marat and 
Danton, Robespierre accuses Gauvain of excessive clemency. He therefore 


2 P. C. Du Rosel, Instruction abrégée et méthodique concernant l’art de man- 
euvrer et de servir le canon nautique, ou Exercice de combat a l’usage des corsaires 
de la République frangaise . . . par le citoyen P. C. Durosel. Paris (1793). 

53 Hugo’s reference to Du Rosel is found in Quatrevingt-treize, p.49. Nautical 
terms abound, ibid., pp. 65-67. I have given the little volume by Durosel only a 
cursory examination, and hope to make a more detailed study of it later. It is 
my impression that the famous episode in Quatrevingt-treize (pp. 39-55) where a 
loose cannon plays havoc with Ja Claymore may have been suggested by Du 
Rosel, who furnishes specific rules for preventing just such a disaster. 
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sends Cimourdain, once the preceptor of Gauvain, and always the personifica- 
tion of inexorable justice, to supervise the conduct of his former pupil. Cimour- 
dain and Gauvain wage war so successfully that Lantenac is finally surrounded 
in the burning tower of La Tourgue, together with the handful of faithful 
soldiers who remain to him. Lantenac escapes by a secret passage, but returns 
to save the lives of the three children of Michelle Fléchard, who have been kept 
as hostages. Arrested by Cimourdain the inflexible, Lantenac awaits execution 
on the morrow. After an inner struggle Gauvain, touched by his uncle’s 
humanity, decides to let him escape, and takes his place in prison. Gauvain is 
executed, being sentenced by Cimourdain, who shoots himself. 


(a) Marat 


Hugo’s portrait of Marat is taken freely from Lamartine’s 
Histoire des Girondins. Let us note the following comparisons: 


Quatrevingt-treize® Histoire des Girondins® 

Le petit (Marat) était un homme ... Petit, maigre, osseux . . . 

jaune qui, assis, semblait difforme; 

il avait la téte renversée en arriére, _II portait la téte haute et un peu pen- 
chée a gauche, comme dans le défi. 

. une bouche énorme et terrible. -la bouche immense et ricaneuse*? 
Sa bouche, largement fendue comme 
pour lancer l’injure, avait le pli habit- 
uel du dédain.®* 

les yeux injectés de sang, Ses yeux, quoique proéminents et 
pleins d’insolence, paraissaient souf- 
frir de l’€blouissement du grand jour.®* 


des plaques livides sur le visage, la peau livide.° 
; Des taches de bile et de sang marqu- 

aient sa peau. 
u« | | . dans cette méme Histoire des Girondins une fiche déchirée, qui 


porte sur un des cétés ces deux vers: 
Immobile 4 jamais sous le ciel étoilé 
Des familiarités d’oiseau vite envolé, 
marque, au IV® tome, la page 275 od I’on trouve ce portrait en pied de Marat: 
‘Le costume débraillé de Marat constrastait également avec le costume décent 
de Robespierre, etc.’ ” (Paul Berret, op. cit., pp. 141-142). 
Quairevingt-ireize, p. 164. 
% Tbid, p. 165. 
5? Histoire des Girondins, III, 296. 
58 V, 68. 
59 Ibid. III, 296. 
Ibid. 
Tbid. V, 68 
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Un mouchoir noué sur ses cheveux Les cheveux gras entourés d’un mou- 


gras et plats, 

Il avait un pantalon a pied,® 
de larges souliers, 

pas de front, 


choir sale. 

un pantalon d’étoffe grossiére et 
taché de boue.™ 

Des souliers sans boucles, ® 

le front fuyant® 


Hugo’s account of Marat’s faithful porter, Laurent Basse, 
is apparently taken also from the Histoire des Girondins, as the 
following comparisons would indicate: 


Quatrevingt-ireize®™ 

A la porte et dehors se tenait le chien 
de garde de Marat, ce Laurent Basse, 
commissionnaire du numéro 18 de la 
rue des Cordeliers, qui, le 13 juillet, 
environ quinze jours aprés ce 28 juin, 
devait asséner un coup de chaise sur 
la téte de la femme nommée Charlotte 
Corday... 

Laurent Basse était le porteur 
d’épreuves de l’Ami du peuple. 


Histoire des Girondins®* 
Un commissionnaire, nommé Laurent 
Basse, faisait les messages et les 
travaux du dchors. 
Le commissionnaire Laurent s’arme 
d’une chaise, lui asséne un coup mal 
assuré sur la téte . . . 


+ cet homme de peine s’occupait 
deus Pantichambre aux travaux man- 
uels nécessités par l’envoi des feuilles 
et des affiches de l’ami du peuple.” 


A description of the bill of fare enjoyed by the royal family 
during their imprisonment at the Temple is found in Blanc’s 


Histoire de la Révolution Frangaise. 


Hugo put some of Blanc’s 


words into the mouth of Marat.” 


Tbid. III, 296. 


% bid. V, 68. Note also the description of Marat’s headgear given by 


Blanc: “ 


. il portait autour de la téte un madras rouge et sale, d’od des 


cheveux gras s’échappaient par méches, et un mouchoir a peine attaché entourait 


son cou” (Blanc, op. cit., II, 56). 
“ Lamartine, op. cit., III, 297. 
% Ibid. 
% V, 68. 
6? Quatrevingt-ireize, p. 165. 
68 Histoire des Girondins, V, 65. 
Ibid. V, 69. 
70 Ibid. V, 65, 
71 “Marat poursuivit: 


—Je sais ce que vous dites, Robespierre, comme je sais ce qui se passait A 
la tour du Temple quand on y engraissait Louis XVI, si bien que, seulement 
dans le mois de septembre, le loup, la louve et les louveteaux ont mangé 
paniers de péches” (Quasrevingt-treize, p. 180). 


- au Temple. . 


paniens de piches 


. dans le mois de septembre, on y mangea quatre- 
” (L. Blanc, of. cit., II, 89, 90). 
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He also borrows from Blanc, apparently, the words of Marat, 


“Je suis l’ceil du peuple.”’”” 


(b) RoBESPIERRE 


Hugo’s portrait of Robespierre, like that of Marat, seems 
to have been taken freely from the Histoire des Girondins. 


Quairevingt-treize.™ 
... pale, jeune, grave, avec les 
lévres minces et le regard froid. 


Tl était poudré, ganté, brossé, bou- 
tonné. 


Tl avait une culotte de nankin, des 
bas blancs, 

des souliers 4 boucles d’argent. ; 
Son habit bleu-clair ne faisait pas un 
pli. 

. . une haute cravate, un jabot plis- 

... Il avait dans la joue un tic 
nerveux qui devait le géner pour 
sourire. 


Histoire des Girondins.™ 
. . . ses lévres minces, . . . son teint 
d’un jaune livide, comme celui d’un 
malade ou d’un homme consumé de 
veilles et de méditations. 
Une chevelure poudrée a blanc et 
relevée en ailes sur les tempes, un 
habit bleuclair boutonné sur les 
hanches ... 
une culotte courte de couleur jaune,” 
des bas blancs,’’ 
des souliers 4 boucles d’argent,”® 
. . un habit bleu-clair boutonné sur 
les hanches,7° 
ouvert sur la poitrine pour laisser 
éclater un gilet blanc.*° 
Les traits et l’expression de son visage 
trahissaient la tension perpétuelle 
d’un esprit qui s’efforce. Ces traits 
se détendaient et se déridaient jusqu’a 
la gaieté dans|’intérieur,Atable . . 


Hugo seems to have obtained also from Lamartine certain 
details concerning Robespierre’s visits to the Duplay home, 
his betrothal to Eléonore Duplay, and the receptions given to 


7 “Te suis l’ceil énorme du peuple, et, du fond de ma cave, je regarde” 


(Quatrevingt-treize, p. 181). 


“Tl [Marat] ajoutait: “ .. . je me dois au peuple, dont je suis Vail” (L. 


Blanc, op. cit., I, 183). 
Quatrevingt-treise, p. 164. 
™ Histoire des Girondins, I, 43. 
% Ibid. III, p. 259. 
Ibid. 
Ibid. 
18 Ibid. 
19 Ibid. 
% Ibid. 
Ibid. 
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such guests as Lebas and David. These materials he puts into 
the mouth of Marat.® 

Another detail concerning Robespierre’s life which he put 
into the mouth of Marat is borrowed from Garat’s Mémoires. 
Hugo represents Marat as accusing Robespierre of saying: 
“Je suis las de la révolution.”* The text in Garat’s Mémoires 
is “Je suis BIEN LAS DE LA REVOLUTION.’ 


(c) DANTON 


In describing the physical appearance of Danton, Lamartine 
resorted to an antithesis which Hugo readily adapted to Quatre- 
vingt-treize. Lamartine wrote: “Il s’admirait comme un géant 
au milieu de ces nains du peuple.”* Hugo, contrasting Danton 
and Marat, wrote: “‘Les deux autres hommes étaient, l’un une 
espéce de géant, l’autre une espéce de nain.’’® 

Note also the following comparisons: 


Quatrevingt-treize Historie des Girondins.** 
. . il y avait de la criniére dans sa... sa chevelure semblable a une 
perruque. criniére . 
. un poing de portefaix .. . son geste gigantesque . . . 


Danton’s speech in Quatrevingt-treize summarizing the 
military situation has certain features in common with a 
chapter in Blanc’s Histoire de la Révolution dealing with the 
same subject. The resemblance is rather general, however.** 


® “Te sais ce qu’on dit a votre table les jodrs ot Lebas invite David a venir 
manger la cuisine faite par sa promise, Elisabeth Duplay, votre future belle- 
sceeur, Robespierre” (Quairevingt-ireize, p. 181). 

“Un trés-petit nombre d’amis de Robespierre et de Duplay étaient admis, 
tour a tour, dans cette intimité . . . tous les soirs Lebas, Saint-Just, David, 
Couthon, Buonarotti . . . La, on s’entretenait de la Révolution” (Lamartine, 
op. cit., III, 260). 

“De toutes les sceurs d’Eléonore, celle que Robespierre affectionnait le 
plus était Elisabeth, la plus jeune des trois, que son compatriote et son collégue 
Lebas recherchait en mariage et qu’il épousa bientét aprés” (Jbid. III, 257). 

% Quatrevingt-ireize, p. 182. 

“ Garat, op. cit., p. 57. Cf. Lamartine, of. cit., III, 345, where Lamartine 
quotes Garat. 

% Lamartine, op. cit., VI, 221. 

* Quatrevingt-treize, p. 164. 

87 Ibid. p. 164. 

%§ Lamartine, op. cit., II, 170. 

Qualrevingt-treise, pp. 171-173. 
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(d) CrmouRDAIN 


The sources for the character of Cimourdain are quite com- 
plicated. He is represented as a combination of elements from 
the characters of Jacques Roux,” the anarchist, Saint-Just, 
the Revolutionary leader, and Jean Valjean and Javert, 
characters in les Misérables. 

For his materials relating to Jacques Roux, Hugo has drawn 
apparently from Blanc and Mortimer-Ternaux;" for Saint-Just, 
he seems to rely largely on Lamartine and Blanc. 


Like Jacques Roux, Cimourdain is a former priest. Both — 


are leaders of the party of the Evéché, a party more extreme 
than the extremists,“ which was an object of dread to the 
Convention. Jacques Roux, by his violence, acquires a follow- 
ing in the famous section of the Gravilliers, which had furnished 
30,000 Jacobin soldiers.“ Cimourdain is likewise very popular 
in “les quartiers sombres de Paris.’ Like Jacques Roux, 
Cimourdain is little knewn to the public. ‘Personne aujour- 
d’hui ne sait son nom. L’histoire a de ces inconnus terribles.””™ 

Here the resemblance between Cimourdain and Jacques Roux 
may be said to cease. Jacques Roux is merely an anarchist. 


% See Saint-René Taillandier, on Quatrevingt-treize, in Revue des deux 
mondes, Ile Période, II (1874), p. 123. 

% M. Mortimer-Ternaux, Histoire de la Terreur 1792-1794, third edition, 
Paris (1868-1881). Hugo seems to have used the first edition, publication of 
which was begun in 1862. See Paul Berret, of. cit., p. 139. (Letter from Paul 
Meurice to Victor Hugo, dated June 23, 1863.) “. . . Le livre de Mortimer- 
Ternaux est fait dans un esprit libéral.” (Note 1. I] s’agit de l’Histoire de la 
Terreur. Victor Hugo dans sa lettre de 31 mai 1863 avait demandé a P. Meurice: 
“Qu’est-ce que l’ouvrage Mortimer-Ternaux?”). 

® Quatrevingt-treize, p. 149. Cf. L. Blanc, op. cit., I, 251. 

% “Ta réunion, dite l’Evéché, parce qu’elle tenait ses séances dans une salle 
du vieux palais épiscopal, était plutét une complication d’hommes qu’une 
réunion . . . Cimourdain s’était rallié & ce groupe. Ce groupe réagissait 
contre les réacteurs” (Quatrevingt-ireise, pp. 154-155). 

“Mais, depuis que les réunions de PEvéché avaient acquis de l’importance, il 
s’était formé un parti qu’on désigna sous le nom d’Enragés: les Enragés, a 
la téte desquels figuraient Varlet, Leclerc et Jacques Roux, ne manquérent pas 
de s’élever bruyamment contre la Constitution de 1793” (L. Blanc, op. cit., II, 
251). 

' “ Mortimer-Ternaux, op. cit., VIII, 316. 

% Quatrevingt-treize, p. 152. 

Ibid. p. 157. 
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After leading a riot against the grocers,” he is guilty also of 
assembling a threatening mob at Port Saint-Nicolas and at 
Grenouillére to demand reductions in the price of cargoes of 
soap, which are being discharged there.** Cimourdain plays 
in this instance a réle diametrically opposite to that of Jacques 
Roux. By a word, he prevents the pillage of a boat laden with 
soap which has arrived at Port Saint Nicolas.*® Jacques 
Roux is subservient to Marat, whom he desires to imitate, and 
is easily crushed by Robespierre, who denounces him to the 
Jacobins for dealings with the Austrians. Cimourdain, on 
the other hand, has sufficient moral force to cause Marat to 
blanch with fear before him,’ and Robespierre’s respect for 
him is so great that he places him in charge of the Vendéan 
expedition.” 

Cimourdain owes his popularity not to rabid utterance, like 
Jacques Roux, but to a certain courage. He has saved the life 
of a man by sucking the poison from an infected tumor. Some 
one says: “Si vous faisiez cela au roi, vous seriez évéque.” 
“Je ne le ferais pas au roi,” answers Cimourdain to the delight 
of the people.!® 

Jacques Roux is nearly illiterate. In a letter to Danton, 
dated August 18, 1792, he writes triumphe, intriguants, précé- 
dante, aborhait, mourai, défendeur, etc.* Cimourdain, on the 
other hand, is well educated. He speaks “espagnol 4 Gusman, 
italien 4 Pio, anglais 4 Arthur, flamand 4 Pereyra, allemand 
a l’autrichien Proly, batard d’un prince.’ 

Hugo’s Cimourdain thus moves on a higher plane than 
Jacques Roux. The superior moral fibre of Cimourdain is due 
chiefly to the addition of three strains: one, from the character 
of Saint-Just; another, from that of Javert, the police-spy; 
the third, from that of Jean Valjean. 


 Mortimer-Ternaux, op. cit., VI, 54. 
Ibid. VIII, 318. 
Quatrevingt-treize, pp. 152-153. 5 
100 Mortimer-Ternaux, op. cit., VIII, 320. 
10 Ouatrevingt-ireize, p. 189. 
108 Thid. p. 199. 
108 Thid. p. 152. 
1% Mortimer-Ternaux, of. cit., III, 420. 
1% Ouatrevingt-treize, p. 156. 
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From Saint-Just, as conceived by Lamartine, Hugo has 
derived the moral rigidity which characterizes Cimourdain. 
Lamartine’s Saint-Just is “immobile 4 la tribune, froid comme 
une idée, . . . le calme de la conviction absolue répandue 
sur ses traits . . . ’%% Cimourdain has “la certitude aveugle”’ 
which makes him act “inexorablement.”! Saint-Just’s passion 
“avait, pour ainsi dire, pétrifié ses entrailles.’°* Similarly 
Cimourdain’s logic “ne s’attendrit pas.”! 

Both Saint-Just and Cimourdain seemed distracted and 
detached from their fellows. Saint-Just was impersonal as a 
voice; Cimourdain listened only to an inner voice."° 

Lamartine and Hugo resort alike to geometrical comparisons 
to illustrate the unbending character of their heroes. Lamartine 
says of Saint-Just: “Sa logique avait contracté l’impassibilité 
d’une géométrie . . . Hugo says of Cimourdain: “En 
révolution rien de redoutable comme la ligne droite.”"? Saint- 
Just, according to Lamartine, “‘n’avait ni regards, ni oreilles, ni 
cceur pour tout ce qui lui paraissait faire obstacle . . . Tout 
ce qui se rencontrait entre ce but et lui disparaissait ou devait 
disparaitre.”"8 Cimourdain was like the arrow “qui ne voit 


que le but et qui y va.’ 
Both Saint-Just and Cimourdain had passed through the 


stormy years of the Revolution without modifying their con- 
victions. Saint-Just, according to Lamartine, had been un- 
shaken by “Rois, trénes, sang, femmes, enfants, peuples.’’® 
Cimourdain had been unmoved by “89, la chute de la Bastille, 
la fin du supplice des peuples; 90, le 19 juin, la fin de la féodalité; 


106 Tamartine, op. cit., ITI, 433. 

107 Quatrevingt-treize, pp. 154, 150. 

108 T amartine, op. cit., IIT, 433. 

109 Quatrevingt-ireize, pp. 150-151. 

0 Lamartine says that Saint-Just, after speaking at the Convention, 
appeared “silencieux et impalpable, non comme un homme, mais comme une 
voix” (Op. cit., III, 434). Cimourdain “était de ces hommes qui ont en eux 
une voix, et qui l’écoutent. Ces hommes-la semblent distraits; point; ils sont 
attentifs” (Quatrevingt-treize, p. 153). 

1 Lamartine, op. cit., p. 433. 

U2 Quatrevingt-ireize, p. 154. 

13 Lamartine, op. cit., III, 433. 

14 Ouatrevingt-ireize, p. 154. 

15 Lamartine, c. 
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91, Varennes, la fin de la royauté; 92, l’avénement de la répub- 

Blended with these characteristics of Saint-Just are certain 
elements taken from the character of Javert, who was blind to 
everything but the law. In the concluding chapters of Quatre- 
vingt-treize, when the crowd stands aside, in awe, at the “‘vision”’ 
of Lantenac rescuing the children from the burning tower of 
la Tourgue, Cimourdain, the legal-minded, arrests him without 
compunction.“? In the same way, when the crowd in the 
courtroom withdraws respectfully before the “vision” of Jean 
Valjean rescuring the innocent Champmathieu, Javert arrests 
him unhesitatingly, even brutally. Later Cimourdain commits 
suicide, because of a conflict between duty to state and devotion 
to his pupil Gauvain."* Javert also commits suicide, when 
Jean Valjean saves his life, being overpowered by the conflict 
between duty to state and duty to benefactor. 

The character of Cimourdain is further modified—even mel- 
lowed—by the addition of elements from the character of Jean 
Valjean. The one weakness in the armor of Cimourdain is his 
paternal tenderness for his pupil Gauvain, which recalls Jean 
Valjean’s tenderness for Cosette, or perhaps Jacques Collin’s 
devotion to Lucien de Rubempré, as described in Balzac’s 
les Splendeurs et les Miséres des Courvisanes."® Both Cimour- 
dain and Jean Valjean risk their lives to save a fellow man. 
Cimourdain saves a man’s life by sucking the poison from an 
infected tumor, while Jean Valjean, by a superhuman effort, 
rescues poor Fauchelevent. 


(e) LANTENAC 


The aged marquis de Lantenac, leader of the Vendéan forces, 
was, as has already been observed, a wholly fictitious character. 


US Quatrevingt-treize, p. 151. Hugo’s picture of Saint-Just in the following 
passage is taken apparently from Blanc: “De l'autre coté, Antoine-Louis- 
Léon Florelle de Saint-Just, pale, front bas, profil correct, ceil mystérieux, 
tristesse profonde, vingt-trois ans; . . . ” (Quatrevingt-ireize, p. 216). 

“ . . . et, au-dessous de tous ceux-la, dans une sphére a part, un pale, un 
beau jeune homme de vingt-trois ans, au front bas, . . . au regard fixe, a la 
physionomie pensive et morne” (Blanc, op. cit., II, 40). 

17 Quatrevingt-treize, p. 493. 

U8 Tbid. p. 570. 

U9 p. 158. 
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He was intended to personify the old régime, and may have 
been created as an antithesis to the youthful marquis de 
Montauran, leader of the Vendéan forces in Balzac’s les Chou- 
ans."° Montauran, because of his susceptibility, imperils the 
cause of the Chouans by falling in love with the police-spy and 
former mistress of Danton, Mlle de Verneuil. Lantenac is 
all the more unswerving in his discipline because he is reacting 
against his youthful follies, when he had been an homme a 
femmes. 

The details of Lantenac’s character are taken from passages 
in Blanc’s Histoire de la Révolution Frangaise, in Michelet’s 
Histoire de la Révolution, in the Lettres sur les Chouans of Duche- 
min-Descepeaux, as well as in Hugo’s own Hernani and les 
Misérables. 

As a disciplinarian, Lantenac is apparently patterned some- 
what on Dumouriez, once the hero of Valmy, later the hireling 
of Great Britain. Dumouriez, in order to quell a mutiny of 
volunteer troops, was said to have pointed to his artillery, and 
cried: “Vous autres, car je ne peux vous appeler ni citoyens, 
ni soldats, ni mes enfants, vous voyez derriére vous cette artil- 
lerie, derritre vous cette cavalerie? . . . Eh bien, je vous fais 
tailler en piéces 4 la moindre mutinerie . .. Lantenac 
told the Vendéans: “Si une moitié de vous se révoltait, je la 
ferais fusiller par Vautre, et je défendrais la place avec le reste.” 
In both cases, such sternness resulted in popularity among the 
troops. Blanc writes: “Dumouriez . .. avait d’ailleurs 
ce regard audacieux, ce geste décisif, cette parole ferme et vive, 
qui plaisent tant aux Frangais.”"* Hugo’s commentary on 
Lantenac’s speech is: “Ces choses-ld font qu’on adore un 
chef.’ 

The speeches of Lantenac in the third book of Quatrevingt- 
treize™ are largely based on materials borrowed from Duchemin- 
Descepeaux. For instance, Hugo obtains apparently from this 


120 M. Gustave Simon denies all influence of Balzac on Hugo, here or else- 
where. He says that Mme Victor Hugo was an admirer of Balzac, and wrote 
an essay on him. 

121 Blanc, op. cit., II, 34. 

12 Quatrevingt-ireize, p. 368. 

13 Blanc, I. c. 

14 Quatrevingt-weize, l. c. 

1% Ibid. pp. 75-95: HALMALO. 
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source his knowledge of the sewing which royalist ladies, im- 
prisoned in the Temple, did for the Vendéan troops.“* The 
speech in which Lantenac tells Halmalo to find a Chouan who 
lives in an émousse, or mutilated tree, is doubtless based on the 
passage in the Lettres sur les Chouans describing the use ot 
émousses by the Chouans as hiding places.”’ 

In the attack upon the cantonment of Parné, according to 
Duchemin-Descepeaux, the Chouans blackened their faces in 
order to escape detection. Lantenac refers to the cantonment 
of Parné as the place where men with blackened faces are to be 
found.” 

Duchemin-Descepeaux speaks of the lack of organization and 
of equipment in the republican army. Provided a soldier had 
a blue coat, a cocked hat, and displayed the tricolor, the rest of 
his uniform did not matter. As a consequence, republican 
officers frequently could not distinguish their own men. Lan- 
tenac suggests to Halmalo that because of this state of affairs 
he can easily disguise himself and spy on the republican camp.”® 

There is possibly a resemblance also between the following 
two scenes. In one, Lanicnac is hiding, and listening to the 


16 |. . les dames royalistes, dont plusieurs aussi avaient été détenues, 
se mirent 4 broder des rubans blancs et des ceurs de Jésus pour les envoyer aux 
vainqueurs . . . ” (Duchemin-Descepeaux, of. cit. I, 318.) 

Lantenac says: “—Voici mon nceud de commandement .. . La fleur 
de lys a été brodée par Madame Royale dans la prison du Temple” (Quatrevingt- 
treise, p. 86). 

ure | . . quelques-uns méme avaient su y arranger une retraite. Dans le 
canton que j’habite, on découvrit, il y a quelque temps, dans un de ces arbres, 
le squelette d’un Chouan qui était venu mourir 1a” (Duchemin-Descepeaux, 
op. cit., I, 25). 

Lantenac says: “—A la troisiéme fois tu verras un homme sortir de terre. 
Halmalo answers: —D’un trou des arbres. Je sais” (Quatrevingi-ircice, p. 86). 

28“Tes dispositions pour l’attaque du cantonnement de Parné furent 
faites avec prudence et habileté . . . Ceux-ci eurent soin de se travestir et de se 
barbouiller le visage, pour ne pas étre reconnus des habitans, dont les dénon- 
ciations eussent pu compromettre leurs familles’’ (Duchemin-Descepeaux, 
op. cit., II, 74). 

“Tu iras au cantonnement de Parné oi sont les hommes aux visages noircis”’ 
(Quatrevingt-treize, p. 91). 

129 “A cette époque, il y avait un tel défaut d’organisation et un tel dénue- 
ment dans |’habillement des troupes, qu’il suffisait d’un habit bleu et d’un 
chapeau & trois cornes avec la cocarde tricolore pour étre en tenue militaire. 
Les officiers et les soldats . . . ne pouvaient plus distinguer ceux qui faisaient 


ge 
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tocsin which is being rung everywhere, in order to effect his 
capture. In the other, Coquereau, with only five men left, 
is hiding in a barn, under the hay. For two days, he has had 
nothing to eat or drink, and listens to the tocsin ringing through- 
out the region. 

Certain other features of the character of Lantenac are 
possibly taken from Balzac’s les Chouans (1829), a novel dealing 
with the Vendéan uprisings of 1799-1800." In one of the 
opening scenes of Quatrevingt-treize, we find Lantenac deserting 
the doomed ship Ja Claymore, and being rowed ashore by the 
sailor Halmalo. The latter, whose brother has been executed 
by order of the marquis, is bent upon revenge. After a futile 
discussion, the marquis finally resorts to the religious argument 
as a means of self-protection. “Od est le prétre?” he demands. 
As Halmalo has no satisfactory reply to this question, Lantenac 
drives home his argument. Halmalo, he says, by taking his 


partie du corps od ils servaient . . . ” (Duchemin-Descepaux, of. cit., II, 
136). 

Lantenac says: “—Tu te déguiseras. . . . Ces républicains sont si bétes, 
qu’avec un habit bleu, un chapeau 4 trois cornes et une cocarde tricolore on 
passe partout. II n’y a plus de régiments, il n’y a plus d’uniformes, les corps 
n’ont pas de numéros; chacun met la guenille qu’il veut’’ (Quatrevingt-treize, 
p. 91). 

180 ““On,sonnait le tocsin, on le sonnait frénétiquement, on le sonnait partout, 
dans tous les clochers, dans toutes les paroisses, dans tous les villages . . . ” 
(Quatrevingt-ireize, p. 103). 

“De toutes parts on sonnait le tocsin, on battait la générale, et les gardes- 
nationales se rassemblaient’”’ (Duchemin-Descepeaux, op. cit., I, 242). 

131 For the historical element of Jes Chouans, see Léon Séché, la Genése des 
romans de Balzac (I. les Chouans) in Annales romantiques, II (1905). Séché 
says (p. 161) that Balzac, in his first letter to the baron de Pommereul (cited 
ibid., p. 154) spoke of entertaining the project of treating a historical event of 
1798. The 1829 edition of the novel has the subtitle: “(Ou la Bretagne en 1800.” 
The definitive edition has the subtitle: “Ou la Bretagne en 1799.” The action 
of les Chouans apparently begins just before the return of Napoléon I* from 
Egypt. (Cf. les Chouans, Calmann Lévy edition, pp. 16, 25, 54.) It should be 
noted that Balzac’s pretensions to veracity in les Chouans were a literary fiction, 
so that resemblances of that novel to Quatrevingt-ireize are never to be explained 
on the ground of a common historical source. See Léon Séché, of. cit., p. 157: 
“Les personnages du roman des Chouans me semblent donc étre sortis tout 
armés, ou peu s’en faut, du cerveau bouillant de Balzac.” 
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life without granting an opportunity for confession, would be 
destroying two souls, that of the marquis, and his own.’ 

For this episode, it is possible that Hugo consulted directly 
the original speeches in Sir Walter Scott’s account of the death 
of Porteous.“* He may also have had in mind the execution of 
Galope-Chopine, as related in les Chouans.** Barbette, the 
wife of Galope-Chopine, has unwittingly betrayed the marquis 
de Montauran to the republican Bleus. March-a-Terre and 
Pille-Miche, a self-appointed tribunal, order Galope-Chopine 
to bring his cleaver. Pillo-Miche declares: “Tu es jugé.” 

Galope-Chopine resorts to every kind of pretext in order to 
save his life. All his appeals fall on deaf ears, except one, which 
finds a response in the profound religious sentiment of the 
Chouans. He asks: “Me laisserez-vous partir sans confession? 
Vous avez le droit de prendre ma vie, mais non celui de me 
faire perdre la bienheureuse éternité.” 

Marche-a-Terre, glancing at Pille-Miche, can only reply, 
“C’est juste.” 

Pille-Miche accordingly orders Galope-Chopine to confess 
all his sins, promising to repeat his confession to a priest. 
Execution is performed with a cleaver. 


18 —O) est le prétre? 

Le matelot le regarda. 

—Oui, le prétre. J’ai donné un prétre a ton frére. Tu me dois un prétre. 

—Je n’en ai pas, dit le matelot. 

Et il continua: 

—Est-ce qu’on a des prétres en pleine mer? 

On entendit les détonations convulsives du combat de plus en plus lointain. 

—Ceux qui meurent 1a-bas ont le leur, dit le vieillard. 

—C’est vrai, murmura le matelot. Ils ont monsieur l’auménier. 

Le vieillard poursuivit: 

—Tu perds ton Ame, ce qui est grave. 

Le matelot baissa la téte, pensif. (Quatrevingt-ireize, p. 78.) 

183 Heart of Midlothian, Harper and Brothers ed., pp. 62, 66. (See André 
Le Breton, Balzac, Paris (1905), p. 88, note 1.) The appeal made in behalf of 
Porteous ran thus: “let him make his peace with God, if he can; we will not 
kill both his soul and body,” and “Do not destroy soul and body; give time 
for preparation.” 

14 Les Chouans, ed. cit., pp. 260, 273, 274. 

1% See E. P. Dargan, “Balazac and Cooper: Les Chouans” (Mod. Philol., 
XIII, 208): “it [the scene in les Chouans] resembles more closely the family 
judgment-scene in The Prairie, where the squatter condemns and prepares 
to execute his brother-in-law for murdering his son.” On p. 209, Professor 
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In Quatrevingt-treize the dénouement is altogether different, 
Lantenac’s personality completely dominating the vindictive 
Halmalo. 

—Et en perdant mon Ame, reprit le vieillard, tu perds la tienne . . . 
Tu crois en Dieu, n’est-ce pas? Eh bien, tu sais que Dieu souffre en ce moment; 
Dieu souffre dans son fils trés chrétien le roi de France qui est enfant comme 
Venfant Jésus et qui est en prison dans la tour du Temple. Dieu souffre dans 
son église de Bretagne; Dieu souffre dans ses cathédrales insultées, dans ses 
évangiles déchirés, dans ses maisons de priére violées; Dieu souffre dans ses 
prétres assassinés . . . Dans cette lutte des impies contre les piétres, dans 
cette lutte des régicides contre le roi, dans cette lutte de Satan contre Dieu, 
tu es pour Satan . . . Tu dtes a Dieu sa derniére ressource. Parce que je 
ne serai point 14, moi qui représente le roi, les hameaux vont continuer de 
braler, les familles de pleurer . . . la Bretagne de souffrir, et le roi d’étre en 
détresse . . . 


The scene ends with Halmalo begging for mercy from the 
marquis, who grants his petition. 

It is possible that the cringing Galope-Chopine is transformed 
into the majes‘ic Lantenac by the addition of features from 
another character in les Chouans, Abbé Gudin, who rebukes his 
nephew for joining the republican forces, synonymous to his 
mind with Satan’s minions: 

malheureux, tu perds ton Ame! dit l’oncle en essayant 
de réveiller chez son neveu les sentiments religieux, si puissants 
dans le cceur des Bretons.”? 


Some of the details of Lantenac’s speech suggest also the 
style of Michelet’s Histoire de la Révolution Frangaise. Note 
the following comparisons: 

Quatrevingt-treize* Histoire de la Révolution Frangaise* 
Dieu souffre dans son fils trés chrétien “Hélas! le pauvre roiau Temple! .. . 
le roi de France qui est enfantcomme Hélas! ils l’ont souffieté, comme 
Venfant Jésus et qui est en prison Notre-Seigneur Jésus Christ!” 
dans la tour du Temple . . . 


Dargan refers to Balzac’s El Verdugo, where a brother and son is required to 
execute his whole family. It may be noted in passing that Galope-Chopine 
repeatedly declares that he is innocent of any treachery to the “Gars,” or 
chief. Jean Chouan was nicknamed /e gas menioux=“‘le garcon menteur.” See 
Duchemin-Descepeaux, of. cit., I, 74. 

1% Quatrevingt-treise, pp. 78-80. 

87 Les Chouans, p. 46. 

U8 Quairevingt-Treize, p. 79. 

438 Michelet, op. cit., V, 196. 
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In one respect, Lantenac resembles Hernani. He reveals 
his identity to the Caimand who, he declares, can rise from 
poverty to riches by claiming the 60,000 franc reward which is 
set upon the head of the chief of the rebellion. The Caimand 
refuses to betray him. Hernani, with a great prize on his head, 
reveals his identity to the servants of Ruy Gomez. He makes a 
spectacular effort to tempt them to betray him for the sake of 
the reward, but they remain silent.“ 

In the dénouement of Quatrevingt-treize, Lantenac seems to 
be a reflection of Jean Valjean. He has escaped from the 
chateau de la Tourgue through a secret passage, guarded by a 
turning stone.“! He is so confident of his safety that he has 
written on the door of the passage his farewell greeting: Au 
revoir, monsieur le vicomte. Yet he delivers himself up in order 
to rescue René-Jean, Gros-Alain and Georgette, who are im- 
prisoned in the burning tower. As he descends the ladder 


40 “Mais . . . vous savez qu’un homme qui me livrerait gagnerait 
soixante mille francs? 
—Jelesais... 
—Vous savez que soixante mille francs, c’est une fortune? 
—Oui. 
—Et que cuelqu’un qui me livrerait ferait sa fortune? 
—Eh bien, aprés? 
—Sa fortune!” (Quatrevingt-treize, p. 111). 
HERNANI, aux valets. 
. . je me nomme Hernani. 
Vous voyez cette téte? 
Elle vaut assez d’or pour payer votre féte. 
Aux valets. 
Je vous la donne 4 tous. Vous serez bien payés! 
HERNANI, valets. 
Hernani! mille carolus d’or! 
DON RUY GOMEZ. 
C’est le démon. 
HERNANTI, un jeune homme. 
Viens, toi; tu gagneras la somme. 
Riche alors, de valet tu redeviendras homme (Hernani, Act III, 
Sc. iii). 
1 This secret passage resembles somewhat the one described in les Chouans 
(p. 183) which is guarded by an iron plate, operated by a spring. 
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for the last time, the crowd involuntarily recoils before him, 
as before a supernatural “vision.” 

In les Misérables, Jean Valjean has only to remain at home 
in order to be a free man. He prefers to surrender himself, in 
order to save the innocent Champmathieu. So profound is the 
impression made upon the court room by this “vision” that 
everybody present seems dazed.“ 


1 Ceux qui étaient sur l’échelle se précipitérent en bas, tous les assistants 
tressaillirent, il se fit autour de cet homme qui arrivait d’en haut un recul 
d@’horreur sacrée comme autour d’une vision. (Quatrevingt-ircize, pp. 492-493.) 

43 “Jean Valjean . . . se dirigea vers la porte de la sortic. Pas une voix ne 
s’éleva, pas un bras ne s’étendit pour l’empécher. Tous s’écartérent. I] avait 
en ce moment ce je ne sais quoi de divin qui fait que les multitudes reculent 
et se rangent devant un homme” (Les Misérables, definitive ed., I, 496). 

The majesiic look of Jean Valjean, which causes the crowd to stand aside, 
is borrowed in turn from the character of the Bishop of Digne. M. Myriel 
had once mounted the scaffold to comfort a man who was to be executed. 
“Quand il descendit de l’échafaud, il avait quelque chose dans son regard qui 
fit ranger le peuple.” (Zbid. I, 30.) The model for this episode is John, vii, 
32-46, where the Pharisees and chief priests send officers to arrest Jesus. The 
officers are so impressed by his divinity that they merely stand aside and allow 
him to pass. The episode is not in the life of Mgr de Miollis, the original of 
M. Myriel. (See Edmond Biré, Histoire et Littérature, Paris (1895), Mon- 
seigneur de Miollis et les Mistrables de Victor Hugo, pp. 273 and 275.) Biré 
here follows the biography of Mgr Ricard for the facts concerning the bishop of 
Digne. See also Victor Hugo, les Misérables, éd. de ’Imprimerie Nationale, 
Librairie Ollendorff, Paris (1909-10), II, 594-600. 

For other similitudes between M. Myriel and Christ, see les Misérables, 
I, 20, 21, where the bishop arrives at Senez on the “monture qui était celle 
de Jésus-Christ”’; ibid., p. 22, where he is compared to Christ for his simplicity 
of eloquence; ibid., p. 56, where a senator calls him a “Jésus,” etc. 

The self-surrender of Jean Valjean seems to be modeled on a passage in 
Balzac’s les Splendeurs et les Miséres des Courtisanes even more than upon the 
life of M. Myriel. In les Splendeurs et les Miséres, one of the most important 
figures is the shifty Jacques Collin, called Trompe-la-Mort, whose ciiminal 
career is redeemed only by his personal devotion to Lucien de Rubempré. 
Jacques Collin, under arrest, proves difficult to identify because of his admirable 
disguise as a Spanish monk. It happens that some of his former fellow-prisoners 
in the Toulon penitientiary (1810-15) are confined in the house of correction, 
not far away. They are summoned by Camusot, the prosecuting attorney, 
together with Bibi-Lupin, formerly one of their number, but now risen to the 
rank of chef de la sfreté. Bibi-Lupin, who is one of the models for Javert, 
(Op. cit., pp. 303, 327.) 

In les Misérables, te Jonge Cilla; 
through his paternal solicitude for Cosette, as well as through the hallowed 
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(f) GAUVAIN 


Gauvain, as is well known, was the family name of Juliette 
Drouet, the actress, who was the mistress of Victor Hugo. 
In creating the character of Gauvain, Hugo has combined 
details taken from the lives of the Vendéan leaders Pimousse 
and Jean Chouan; of General Joseph-Léopold-Sigisbert Hugo; 
and of Jean Valjean. 

Pimousse, it seems, was confronted by a force of sixty republi- 
can troops. He ordered his followers—six in number—to hide 
themselves at intervals of about twenty paces in the bushes. 
Then, waiting until the republican troops were not more than 
ten paces distant, he cried: “Garde 4 vous, soldats du Roi! 
cent hommes sur la droite, cent hommes sur la gauche, et le 
centre en avant!” The Chouans fired simultaneously, and 
issued from various hiding places, fixing their bayonets. The 
republicans, believing themselves outnumbered, fled precipi- 
tately. 

In Quatrevingt-treize, Gauvain and his nineteen men are 
confronted by a Vendéan force of 5000. Borrowing a trick 
from Jean Chouan, Gauvain has ordered his men to wrap their 


memory of the Bishop of Digne. In order to establish the innocence of Champ- 
mathieu, he deliberately invites Cochepaille, Brevet and Chenildieu, former 
fellow-prisoners in the penitentiary of Toulon (1796-1815) to identify him. 
So completcly is he metamorphosed as M. Madeleine, however, that they fail 
to recognize him. Thereupon, turning the tables, he proves his acquaintance 
with the convicts through his familiarity with scars and other distinguishing 
marks concealed under their clothing (Op. cit., I, 494-495). For further 
identification of Jacques Collin, or Vautrin, with Jean Valjean, see A. Le 
Breton, op. cit., p. 275. 

M4 See A. F. Davidson, Victor Hugo, His Life and Work, London (1912), 
p. 300, note 1: Gauvain is the most attractive character in the story, and it 
may be remembered that Mme. Drouet’s rightful name was Juliette Gauvain, 
born at Fougéres in 1806. (Cf. Henry Wellington Wack, The Romance of Victor 
Hugo, New York (1905), p. 71.) 

For Fougéres as the birthplace of Juliette, see Louis Guimbaud, Victor 
Hugo et Juliette Drouet, Paris (1914), p. 2. He gives her rightful name as 
Julienne-Joséphine Gauvain. 

The fact that Juliette Drouet was born at Fougéres may be regarded as 
significant. The tower of la Tourgue, about which the principal action of 
Quatrevingt-treize centers, was situated on the edge of the forest of Fougéres 
(Quatrevingt-treize, p. 335). The name Tourgue, as Hugo explains, was a 
peasant abbreviation for Tour-Gauvain (Ibid., p. 340). 

445 Duchemin-Descepeaux, op. cit., I, 245. 
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guns with straw, so that they will make less noise.“ He now 
orders the removal of the straw, preparatory to combat. The 
Vendéans begin firing on his handful of men. Waiting until 
there is a momentary lull, so that his voice can be heard by the 
enemy, he cries: “Deux cents hommes par la droite, deux 
cents hommes par la gauche, tout le reste sur le centre!’’™’ 

The twelve riflemen in Gauvain’s company fire simultan- 
eously, and the seven drummers beat a charge. Fixing their 
bayonets, Gauvain’s seventeen men rush upon the 5000 Chou- 
ans, who flee precipitately. 

An incident in Gauvain’s career which is founded, apparently, 
upon an event in the life of Victor Hugo’s father is the struggle 
between Gauvain and Danse-a-l’Ombre. The latter, though 
severely wounded, is valiently covering the retreat of the 
Vendéan army. He treacherously fires his pistol at Gauvain’s 
heart, at the same time aiming a blow of the sabre at Gauvain’s 
neck. Gauvain is rescued by Cimourdain, who is on horseback. 
The horse receives the pistol shot, while Cimourdain is wounded 
by the sabre thrust. 

Victor Hugo’s father was rescued by a Black Hussar, at the 


‘rout of Montaigu: “Il eut deux chevaux tués sous lui, et, 


incapable de faire un pas, il allait étre tué, sans un officier des 
hussards noirs qui le sauva au péril de sa vie en le hissant sur un 
de ses chevaux.’“® 


The origin of Gauvain’s inner debate, in which he was torn 
between the opposing forces of duty to humanity and duty to 
the Revolution, was noted by Saint-René Taillandier as early 


us “T) [Jean Chouan] prescrivit aussi d’entourer les fusils de liens de paille 
pour qu’ils ne fissent pas tant de bruit, s’ils s’entrechoquaient dans |’obscurité” 
(Duchemin-Descepeaux, op. cit., I, 296). 

M7 Quairevingt-ireize, p. 304. 

48 p. 308. 

“49 Victor Hugo raconté par un témoin de sa vie, pp. 5-6. Cf. Mémoires du 
Général Hugo, Paris (1823), I, 17, 18: “J’eus deux chevaux tués sous moi. . . 
et je ne m’en serais jamais tiré, ne pouvant marcher qu’a l’aide de béquilles, 
sans le généreux dévouement d’un officier des hussards noirs, nommé Guzman, 

- . + qui m’ayant reconnu me fit mettre sur un de ses chevaux et ne me quitta 
plus que je n’eusse rejoint ma brigade.” 
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as 1874.%° Hugo’s pattern here was the well-known chapter of 
les Misérables entitled Une tempéte sous un crane. 


(g) L’ImAnus 


The true name of ]’Im4nus was Gouge-le-Bruant. Possibly 
a connection exists between Gouge-le-Bruant and the place- 
name Soulgé-le-Bruant, mentioned by Duchemin-Descepeaux.™ 
One of the nicknames of Gouge-le-Bruant was Brise-Bleu, 
“& cause de ses carnages de patriotes.’””’ Duchemin-Descepeaux 
mentions Brise-bleu, along with Frappe-d-mort, Sabre-tout, 
Sans-quartier, and le Vengeur as persons who “n’auront pas 
toujours épargné leur ennemi vaincu.”"4 The second nickname 
of Gouge-le-Bruant was /’Iménus. According to Hugo’s explan- 
ation, “Imanus, dérivé d’immanis, est un vieux mot bas- 
normand qui exprime la laideur surhumaine, et quasi divine, 
dans l’épouvante, le démon, le satyre, l’ogre.”"* This ety- 
mology of the word is taken from the Dictionnaire i ochenl 
mand of Georges Métivier.™ 

Some of the characteristics of /’Imanus are perhaps ‘idiee 
from the descriptions of Jambe-d’argent and of Jean Chouan, 
given by Duchemin-Descepeaux. L’Iménus, using his last 
sigh to spread the flames which were lighted to destroy La 
Tourgue and its luckless prisoners, recalls Jambe-d’argent 
setting fire to a church, at the risk of his life, in order to destroy 


160 See Saint-René Taillandier, op. p. 214. 

151 Cf. les Misérables, I, 394-421, and Quatrevingt-ireize, pp. 495-519. Like 
M. Myriel, Jean Valjean is patterned somewhat upon Christ. Here the model 
is the scene in Gethsemane, Matthew, xxvi, 39-42. See les Misérables, I, 421: 
“Dix-huit ans avant cet homme infortuné, l’étre mystérieux, en qui se résument 
toutes les saintetés et toutes les souffrances de |’humanité, avait aussi lui, 
pendant que les oliviers frémissaient au vent farouche de l’infini, longtemps 
écarté de la main l’effrayant calice qui lui apparaissait ruisselant d’ombre et 
débordant de ténébres dans des profondeurs pleines d’étoiles.” 

18 Quairevingt-ircise, p. 293. 

48 Cf. Duchemn-Descepeaux, op. cit., I, 359. 

Tbid., I, 203. 

Quatrevingt-treise, p. 293. 

1% The dictionary was published by Williams and Norgate, Edinburgh 
(1870). See Louis Havet in Revue critique d’histoire et de littérature, VIII, 
1 (1874), p. 222. Iménus is discussed in the dictionary on page 297. According 
to Havet “‘ - on voit 1a que im4nus signifie en patois local un homme d’une 
laideur on trouve déja l’étymolo_ie suspecte qui rattache iménus 
au latin immanis.” 
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the republicans who had taken refuge there.“” The char- 
acteristic alarm cry of Jean Chouan, A moi les Mainiaux! is 
put into the mouth of l’Imanus by Victor Hugo.'®* 


(h) MiIcHELLE FLécHARD. 


The cognomen Filéchard is possibly suggested by a place- 
name. At all events, Duchemin-Descepeaux mentions a village 
called Saint-Georges-le-Fléchard."* 

Michelle Fléchard’s three children, René-Jean, Gros-Alain 
and Georgette are rescued in the Bois de la Saudraie by repub- 
lican soldiers, just as Victor Hugo’s father, Joseph-Léopold- 
Sigisbert Hugo, rescued a Breton child, five months of age.'*° 
Michelle Fléchard refuses to eat the regimental bread offered 
her by the soldiers, giving all to her children. ‘“C’est qu’elle est 
mére,” explains the sergeant. The Breton child rescued by 
General Hugo had been deserted by its nurse, “car ce ne pouvait 
étre sa mére.’”® 

After Michelle Fléchard has been shot and left for dead, the 
children are adopted by the invincible bataillon de Paris. In 
Victor Hugo raconté par un témoin de sa vie we are told of the 
shooting of a Vendéan uncle, and of the rescue of his nephew by 
General Hugo. The young Vendéan, Jean Prin, later became 
a valued republican soldier. ~ 

Thee is one important difference, however, between the 
narrative of the execution ef the uncle, as related by Hugo’s 
biographer, and that of Michelle Fléchard. In Quatrevingt-treize, 
it is a question of the execution of Breton by Breton, not of 
Breton by republican soldiers. The idea of fratricide, and of 
vengeance through the intermediary of orphaned children, 
lacking in history, is found in Balzac’s les Chouans. Barbette, 
incensed at the execution of her husband Galope-Chopine at 


47 Duchemin-Descepeaux, op. cit., II, 62. Cf. Quatrevingt-treize, p. 465. 
468 Duchemin-Descepeaux, op. cit., I, 170. Cf. Quairevingi-treise, p. 438. 
49 Duchemin-Descepeaux, op. cit., I, 343. 

160 Ouatrevingt-ireize, p. 18. Cf. Victor Hugo raconté, p. 6. Ses alee Mémoires 
du Général Hugo, I, 28: “Une nourrice, car ce ne pouvait étre sa mére, 

61 Victor Hugo raconté, l. c. 

12 Ibid. See also the Mémoires du Général Hugo, I, 35, describing the rescue 
of “un jeune vendéen de neuf a dix ans, nommé Jean Prin, dont on fusilla 
Voncle: enfant que . . . j’ai réussi 4 conserver prés de moi jusqu’en 1800, 
Gpoque ob je le placal avantageusement.” Cf. Quatrevingt-ireize, p. 283. 
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the hands of his comrades-at-arms, makes her son swear ven- 
geance: 

—Ote ton sabot, dit la mére 4 son fils. Mets ton pied la dedans. Souviens- 
toi toujours, s’écria-t-elle d’un son de voix lugubre, du soulier de ton pére, et 
ne t’en mets jamais au pied, sans te rappeler celui qui était plein du sang versé 
par les chuins, et tue les chuins 

Barbette then delivers the child into the hands of Hulot, 
leader of the republican forces, with the request that he make 
of him a Bleu. The boy is actually employed as a spy in the 
republican service.’ 


III 


~~ The general plan of the novel remains to be discussed. 
Quatrevingt-treize, on which Hugo had begun work as early 
as 1866,! was planned originally as the third novel of a series. 
In the preface of l’Homme qui rit, he writes: “le vrai titre 
de ce livre serait /’Aristocratie. Un autre livre, qui suivra, 
pourra étre intitulé Ja Monarchie. Et ces deux livres, s’il 
est donné 4 l’auteur d’achever ce travail, en précéderont 
et en améneront un autre qui sera intitulé: Quatrevingt-treize.””*" 
Already the novels Notre-Dame de Paris, les Misérables, 
and les Travailleurs de la mer had been intended as a sort of 
trilogy,“* and had contained within themselves smaller trilo- 
gies. Hugo writes in the preface of /es Travailleurs de la mer: 
La religion, la société, la nature; telles sont les trois Juttes de "homme: 
Ces trois luttes sont en méme temps ses trois besoins; il faut qu’il croie, de n le 
temple; il faut qu’il crée, de ia la cité; il faut qu’il vive, de 1a la charrue et le 
navire. Mais ces trois solutions contiennent trois guerres. La mystérieuse 
difficulté de la vie sort de toutes les trois. L’homme a affaire a |’obstacle sous 
la forme superstition, sous la forme préjugé, et sous la forme élément. Un triple 
ananké pése sur nous, l’ananké des dogmes, |’ananké des lois, l’ananké des choses. 
Dans Notre-Dame de Paris, auteur a dénoncé le premier; dans Jes Mis:rables, 
il a signalé le second; dans ce livre, il indique le troisiéme.'* 
The pervading idea of a trilogy affects Hugo’s conception of 
his characters, also. In /’Homme qui rit, he describes a police 


168 Les Chouans, p. 277. 

14 Thid., p. 282. 

16 Thid., pp. 292, 293. 

66 See Victor Hugo’s letter to Henri de Péne, dated February 27, 1866, 
in his Correspondance (1836-1882), Paris (1898), p. 286. 

167 homme qui rit, éd. définitive, I, 1-2. 

168 Les travailleurs de la mer, p. 3. 

169 Thid. 
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officer, René d’Argenson, who, according to Saint-Simon, 
“avait sur son visage les trois juges d’enfer mélés.’”"”° He says 
that at Bishopsgate, London, there were “trois juges d’enfer”’ 
sitting in judgment.!” 

Thus the way was paved for the chapter in Quatrevingt-treize 
entitled “Minos, Eaque et Rhadamante,’!” meaning Rob- 
espierre, Danton and Marat. Another model was Act IV, 
“Marat, Danton, Robespierre.”!” 

The debate between the three Revolutionary leaders at the 
cabaret of the rue du Paon'” was also modeled to some extent 
on the dispute between Robespierre and Danton described by 
Lamartine.!* 

Forming another trio in Quatrevingt-ireize are Lantenac, 
symbolizing the old régime; Cimourdain, the personification 
of inexorable justice; and Gauvain, representing justice temp- 
ered with mercy. 

To summarize: Among the principal authors who influenced 
Hugo in the composition of Quatrevingt-treize were Louis Blanc, 
Duchemin-Descepeaux, Lamartine, Garat, Du Rosel, Michelet, 
and probably Balzac and Ponsard. He also consulted the 
official Moniteur, and repeated scenes from his own works, 
such as Homme qui rit, les Travailleurs de la mer, Hernani, 
and especially les Misérables. 

In Quatrevingt-treize, Hugo borrowed materials on a large 
scale, his preference inclining, however, to picturesque details, 
rather than to arid historical data. In developing his char- 
acters, he followed the principles of concentration already 
forecast in the Préface de Cromwell. His interest was always 
in giants—or in pygmies. To heighten relief, he therefore 
unhesitatingly attributed to his principal characters features 
which belong properly to minor figures. Examples are his 
allowing to Barére the words of a subordinate character; the 
inversion of the réles of Pétion and of Robespierre, to the ad- 
vantage of the latter; the inversion of the réles of Marat and 

170 homme qui rit, I, 122. 

Ibid. 

173 Quatrevingt-treize, pp. 163-166. 

178 Charlotte Corday, Geuvres complétes de F. Ponsard, Michel Lévy fréres, 
Paris (1865), pp. 319-334. Cf. Saint-René Taillandier, op. cit. 

Quartevingi-treise, pp. 167-187. 

18 Lamartine, op. cit., VI, 170-171. 
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of the president of the Assembly, to the advantage of Marat; 
while the long tirade of Danton, summarizing the military 
situation in France, is very possibly drawn from a chapter by 
Louis Blanc. 

The principal characters of the novel, Cimourdain, Lantenac 
and Gauvain, are all of composite origin. Cimourdain repre- 
sents a fusion of elements from the characters of Jacques 
Roux, the anarchist, of Saint-Just, of Jean Valjean and Javert, 
prominent figures in les Misérables. Lantenac is possibly 
created as a deliberate antithesis to the marquis de Montauran, 
aristocratic leader of the Vendéans in Balzac’s les Chouans. 
He is patterned somewhat on Dumouriez, on Hernani, on 
Jean Valjean, and less certainly on Galope-Chopine of les 
Chouans. Some of his speeches are drawn almost verbatim 
from Duchemin-Descepeaux and from Michelet. Gauvain, 
with the family name of Juliette Drouet, combines elements 
from the characters of Pimousse and Jean Chouan, as described 
by Duchemin-Descepeaux, of Jean Valjean, and of General 
Sigisbert Hugo, father of Victor Hugo. The name Iménus 
is taken from the Franco-Norman dictionary of Georges 
Métivier. The real name of l’Imfnus is Gouge-le-Bruant, 
which suggests the place-name Soulgé-le-Bruant, mentioned 
by Duchemin-Descepeaux. The other nickname of |’Im4nus, 
Brise-Bleu, is undoubtedly taken from the Lettres sur les 
Chouans. L’Imanus has characteristics of Jean Chouan, and 
probably also of Jambe-d’argent, as described by Duchemin- 
Descepeaux. The name of Michelle Fléchard suggests the 
place-name Saint-Georges-le-Fléchard, mentioned by Duche- 
min-Descepeaux. Her three children are perhaps modeled 
on a young Vendéan, Jean Prin, rescued by Hugo’s father, and 
adopted by the Bleus, as were the children of Michelle Fléchard. 
The revenge of the children against their own army is possibly 
suggested by a passage in les Chouans. 

The general conception of Quatrevingt-ireize is that of a 
trilogy. It is the third novel of a series. The characters them- 
selves form trios, as Robespierre, Danton, Marat; Cimourdain, 
Lantenac, Gauvain; the three children. Hugo is aided some- 
what by a famous scene in the Charlotte Corday of Ponsard, 
where the trio Marat, Danton and Robespierre meet in solemn 
conclave. 

Ourn H. Moore 
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XIX. NOTES ON GILBERT IMLAY, EARLY 
AMERICAN WRITER 


In Mary Wollstonecraft’s Letters from Sweden, Norway and 
Denmark (London, 1796) is a passage connecting two other 
interesting people, and not hitherto noticed so far as I find. It 
reads: 

This house [where she was living in Altona, a suburb of Hamburg] was 
particularly recommended to me by an acquaintance of your’s, the author of the 
American Farmer’s Letters. I generally dine in company with him, and the 
gentlemen whom I have already mentioned is often diverted by our declamations 
against commerce, when we compare notes respecting the characteristics of the 
hamburgers.! 

The passage indicates not only that Mary Wollstonecraft had 
met in her travels the French-American Crévecceur, the Hector 
St. John of the Letters of an American Farmer (1782), but that 
Crévecceur and Gilbert Imlay had an acquaintanceship not 
hitherto suspected. This and other matters concerning Imlay 
seem to warrant some further notes on his life and works. 


I. ImLay AND CREVECEUR 


Crévecceur had gone to Altona early in 1795, after an appar- 
ently continuous residence in Paris from 1791.2, To Hamburg 


1 The “gentleman already mentioned” was a French refugee, “a president 
of one of the ci-devant parliaments” of France, who was then keeping “an 
ordinary in the french style” in Altona, his wife assisting, as their only means of 
livelihood. The passage quoted above and these references are on p. 254 of the 
Letters. Mary Wollstonecraft goes on to quote Crévecceur of the “Farmer’s 
Letters” as follows: ‘‘Why, madam,” said he to me one day, “you will not meet 
a man who has a calf to his leg; body and soul are equally shrivelled up by a 
thirst of gain. There is nothing generous even in their youthful passions; 
profit is their only stimulus, and calculations the sole employment of their 
faculties; unless we except some gross animal gratifications which, snatched 
at spare moments, tend still more to debase the character, because, though 
touched by his tricking wand, they have all the arts without the wit of the 
wing-footed god.” 

Mary was in greater sympathy with this sentiment, because, as shown 
by several of her letters, she had begun to attribute Imlay’s growing coldness 
to his absorption in business. In quoting the Letters I have followed Mary 
Wollstonecraft’s spelling. 

2 St. Jean de Créveceur, by Julia Post Mitchell, pp. 284-9. Hamburg, which 
had been a Danish city until 1768, had begun its great commercial development 
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and Altona, as Mary Wollstonecraft notes, many French 
émigrés had previously gone. Among these was Crévecceur’s 
son Alexandre, who had reached Hamburg as early as October 
1793, had been fortunate in finding a business opportunity, 
and had now been joined by his father. Thus the latter was 
able to assist Mary Wollstonecraft on her arrival about Sept. 
25, as he had just assisted Mme. La Fayette on her way to her 
husband in the Austrian prison of Olmiitz.* 

When Imlay and Crévecceur first became acquainted is not 
easily determined. It may have been in America, where 
Crévecceur lived from about 1760 to the fall of 1780, a natur- 
alized citizen of Orange County, New York, after 1766.‘ 
Returning to France in 1780 he was again in New York city 
as French consul from 1783 to 1790, when he finally left America. 
Whether, therefore, Imlay went abroad in 1791 or 1792, as 
has usually been supposed, or in 1786 as recently shown by 
Professor R. L. Rusk to be more likely, he may have known 
Crévecceur in this country.’ On the other hand the meeting 


in 1783 when it began trade with America. In 1795, after the French occupation 
of Holland and the Prussian peace of April 5, its commerce was further enlarged 
by Dutch and French trade. 

Of Mme. La Fayette Mary Wollstonecraft writes: “Madame La Fayette 
left Altona the day I arrived, to endeavour at Vienna to obtain the enlargement 
of her husband, or permission to share his prison. She lived in a lodging up 
two pair of stairs, without a servant, her two daughters cheerfully assisting.” 
Mme. La Fayette was not to succeed in her primary purpose, even with the 
assistance of America. La Fayette was no: freed until the peace of Campo 
Formio, Oct. 17, 1797, when Napoleon asked for his release. 

Mme. La Fayette had set out from Dunkerque Sept. 5 on a small American 
ship, and reached Hamburg on Sept. 13, according to Robert de Crévecceur, 
Saint John de Créveceeur sa vie et ses ouvrages, p. 208. Mary Wollstonecraft 
wrote Imlay from Hamburg Sept. 25 (Love Letters of Mary Wollstonecraft 
by Ingpen, p. 149), but may have reached that place some few days earlier. 

* Mitchell, p. 18. 

5 This paper was completed in the summer of 1922 and the Secretary of the 
Mod. Lang. Ass’n notified that it would be offered for the December meeting. 
Only when the program of the Central Division appeared was it known to me 
that Professor R. L. Rusk of Indiana University had also been working on 
Imlay. Immediate correspondence with him showed that probably our papers 
were on sufficiently different lines, so that both might reasonably be printed. 
That proved true on seeing Professor Rusk’s paper which has appeared in the 
Indiana University Studies vol. x, under the title “The Adventures of Gilbert 
Imlay.” I am especially indebted to that paper for certain details in the life 
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and acquaintanceship may have been in Paris, where Imlay 
¥ was from the last part of 1792 to August 1793. Imlay’s presence 
& in Paris at least in the fall of 1792 is known from his having 
presented, at that time, to the Comité de Salut public a Mémoire 
on the possible taking of Louisiana from Spain. This Mémoire 
ie: is indorsed with the date “1792” and ihe added “Cn. Otto”’ 
as the one who received The indorsement ‘‘Cn. Otto,” 
5 or Citoyen Otto, can scarcely be other than Louis Otto, Créve- 
. 2 ceeur’s son-in-law, who was in the Office for Foreign Affairs 
after his return from America late in 1792.7 Thus Imlay may 
j have met Crévecceur at this time, if he had not known him 
before. 

ft. Even more certain is acquaintance of the two men through 
Sa another relationship between them and other friends in Paris. 
2 It has not been noticed that Crévecceur was well acquainted 
with Thomas Paine, whom he had doubtless met in America. 
The friendship is attested by his biographer and descendant 
Robert de Crévecceur (Créveceur sa vie, p. 191) in connection 
with Paine’s imprisonment in the Luxembourg the last of 
December 1793 and part of 1794. During this perilous time 
Crévecceur, who had previously known Paine well, assisted 
him materially through Girard, secretary to Mme. D’Houdetot. 
b i The passage, which bears evidence in the writing of later 

prejudice against Paine, reads as follows: 
Ce malheureux dévore les faibles ressources de Crévecceur. C’est 25, puis 
50 livres par mois qu”! faut payer pour lui; on lui donne des vétements, des 
draps, dés couvertures, de l’argent, et encore il est mécontent. Cet homme si 
peu reconnaissant, dont son bienfaiteur ne parle qu’avec un dégodt mal déguisé, 
ne serait-ce pas Thomas Paine, ce quaker anglais, américanisé puis francisé, 
ce conventionnel jadis populaire qui expiait en prison ses liaisons avec les 
brissotins, ce “Tyrtée de bas étage,” habitué a chercher I’inspiration dans sa 


: 


of Imlay, and for them have given proper credit to Professor Rusk. Where, 


i however, we had hit upon the same facts, it has seemed better to leave them in 
au this paper as they were first presented. 


./ * Amer. Hist. Rev. iii, 491-4. This document will be discussed later, but it 

WI may be noted here that Townsend (Kentuckians in History and Literature) 
places it in 1793. Rusk shows that 1793 is correct (p. 19, footnote 68), and that 
fits somewhat better with Otto’s being in the French Foreign Office, since he 
did not reach France until December, 1792. 


1 Saint John de Créveceeur sa vie et ses ouvrages, p. 173. 
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bouteille d’eau-de-vie? Crévecceur l’avait beaucoup connu autrefois; peut-étre 
Vavait-il vu plus intimement depuis ces dernitres années.® 

Paine had become a member of the French Convention in 
September 1792 and soon after, to secure greater privacy from 
persistent suitors, had leased the mansion formerly owned by 
Mme. de Pompadour at No. 63 Faubourg St. Denis. Here 
often gathered in the evening, says Conway, such friends as 
“the Brissots, Nicholas Bonneville, Joel Barlow, Captain 
Imlay, Mary Wollstonecraft, the Rolands,’’® and here not 
unlikely Crévecceur must sometimes have come. Here, too, 
if Crévecceur and Paine were as intimate as the former’s 
biographer implies, must have occurred meeting and acquaint- 
ance with Imlay, in case they had not met before. 

Further proof of intimate acquaintance between Crévecceur 
and Imlay may be indicated by another incident. In the 
autumn of 1793 Crévecceur sent his sons to Havre, hoping to 
get them to America for greater safety. There they stayed 
at the home of an American merchant while waiting to leave 
France.° In October Alexandre went to Hamburg as already 
indicated, but his brother Louis did not succeed in getting 
away, and in February 1794 returned to Paris. The reason 
given for this return is that the American merchant had left 
Havre. Now it is a curious coincidence if nothing more, that 
Imlay had gone to Havre to engage in business in August 1793, 
and that in February or March he made a journey to Paris.4 
Besides, at this latter time Imlay needed his house for Mary 
Wollstonecraft, who reached Havre in February, and gave 
birth to their daughter in May. The most reasonable explana- 


8 This passage and this interesting relationship were missed by Miss Mitchell 
in her excellent Columbia dissertation on Crévecceur, and by Moncure Conway 
in his Life of Paine. 

® Life of Thomas Paine ii, 66. Living with Paine in what appears to have 
been a joint house-keeping arrangement were a young English friend by the 
name of Johnson, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Christie, Mr. Choppin, M. Laborde, 
and probably the American Mr. Shapworth. Earlier Paine had lived at White’s 
Hotel, and he still kept an office there. 

10 Créveceeur sa vie, p. 177. 

"Pennell, Mary Wollstonecraft Godwin, p. 134, gives February for this 
journey; Ingpen, Love Letters of Mary Wollstonecraft, p. 35, gives March, which 
apparently corresponds with the dates of letters. The discrepancy is unim- 
portant from our point of view. 
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tion of these coincidences, especially considering Mary Woll- 
stonecraft’s reference in her Letters from Sweden, is that Imlay 
was the American merchant of Havre, with whom Crévecceur’s 
sons tarried, owing to a friendship of their father’s already 
established. 

At least enough evidence has been brought forward to show 
sufficient occasions for an acquaintanceship between Imlay and 
Crévecceur, perhaps in America, and if not, certainly in France. 
Mary Wollstonecraft’s mention of the fact needs no confirma- 
tion, but the casual character of the reference would seem to 
show her previous knowledge of the relationship, and perhaps 
suggest that the assistance now afforded her by Crévecceur 
had been previously arranged by Imlay. At any rate the 
casual allusion in the Letters from Sweden opens something 
of a new chapter in the literary relations of the three countries, 
America, France, and England. 

Some literary relationship between Imlay and Crévecceur 
would seem to be indicated by certain likenesses between the 
Topographical Description of the Western Territory of North 
America (1792) and the Letters from an American Farmer 
ten years earlier. Both are in the form of letters to an English 
correspondent, who has usually been believed fictitious in the 
earlier case, and is pretty certainly so in the later.” Both 
books are full of praise for the new country, and in general 
represent it to Englishmen in a most favorable light. One 
might find minor similarities more or less significant. Créve- 
coeur writes twelve, Imlay eleven letters. Letter IX in each 
case deals with slavery, and each author opposes it vigorously. 
Such resemblances, while not predicating acquaintance of the 
authors, are for other reasons significant of the hitherto dis- 
regarded relations of these two interesting men. 


% Contrary to this usual belief, Miss Mitchell thinks the “Mr. F. B.” of 
Crévecceur’s Letters was William Seton, as first proposed by Mme.de Barberey 
in Elizabeth Seton i, 61; see Miss Mitchell’s discussion on p. 90 of St. Jean 
de Créveceur. The French edition of 1784, Letires d’un cultivateur américain, 
bears the addition to the title “écrites 4 W. S., écuyer,” and this is extended 
in the edition of 1787 to “écrites 4 W. S.—on, Esq.” Crévecceur’s friend 
William Seton was in England between 1770 to 1781, the period covered by the 
letters of the first edition. For Imlay’s evident imitation, the fact of a real 


correspondent is unimportant. 
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II. anD Mary WOLLSTONECRAFT 


Some further light may now be thrown on the relationships of 
these two people. For Imlay the fullest account is in J. W. 
Townsend’s Kentuckians in History and Literature (1907)," 
but even to this sketch important additions and corrections 
may be made. Briefly, Gilbert Imlay was the son of Peter and 
grandson of Robert Imlay, of whom the latter died in Upper 
Freehold, New Jersey, in 1750. Gilbert Imlay was probably 
born in 1754, if he was the Gilbert Imlay who died at St. 
Brelade, island of Jersey, in 1828. As Richard Garnett pointed 
out in the Atheneum of Aug. 15, 1903, a Gilbert Imlay died in 
that place in the above year and is recorded in the parish 
register as having been 74 years of age.“ This would carry us 
back to 1754 as the probable year of his birth, and is not at 
variance with the mention of him in the will of his grandmother 
Alice Imlay June 7, 1761, and the provision that Gilbert’s 
older brother Robert should receive part of her bequest at the 
age of ten years.¥ 

Gilbert Imlay was a soldier in the Revolutionary war, and a 
first lieutenant belonging to Forman’s Additional Continental 
Regiment of New Jersey in January 1777." He still held that 


18 Townsend’s later Kentucky in American Letters (1913) adds nothing 
regarding Imlay to his previous book. 

“4 Garnett’s interest in the matter was due to his having written the article 
on Imlay for the Dict. of Nat. Biog. In the Atheneum article he gives th> 
epitaph, which has since disappeared according to Professor Rusk’s informant, 
as ‘Here was intered (sic) the perishable remains of Gilbert Imlay, Esq., who 
was born Feb. 8, 1758, and expired on the 20 Novr., 1828.” The parish register 
statement, as reproduced by Professor Rusk, 1eads: ““M. Gilbert Imlay fut 
enterré le vingt quatriéme jour de Novembre mil cent vingt huit, 4gé de 74 ans.” 

In his article on Imlay in the DNB. Garnett had suggested Imlay’s probable 
return to America in later life, but Townsend, who had failed to notice the 
Atheneum reference, states that examination of New York and Philadelphia 
papers, the Gentleman’s Magazine and Noves and Queries, between 1795 and 
1830 had developed no note of Imlay’s death. Such investigation tends to 
confirm the idea that it was the American Gilbert Imlay who died at St. Brelade. 

4% Noted by Rusk in correction of Townsend, who had wrongly supposed 
the name of Gilbert’s grandmother was Mary, and that, “dying in 1754, she 
had referred to him in her will.” 

 Heitman’s Historical Register of the Officers of the Continental Army (Apr. 
1775—Dec. 1783). Imlay is also called “Lieutenant, Militia” in Stryker’s 
Official Register of ihe Officers and Men of New Jersey in the Revolutionary War, 
but is not mentioned by Ellis in his History of Monmouth County, N. J. (1885), 
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position on May i9 when he signed a petition concerning 
certain prisoners, as shown by the military records of New 
Jersey.'7 He does not appear in the record of Forman’s regi- 
ment in July 1778. This may mean, Professor Rusk points out, 
that Imlay may have been wounded in the battle of Monmouth, 
fought near his home June 28, 1778, and so absent from his 
command.'* No further record of Imlay’s Revolutionary 
experiences has been found, but he called himself “Captain” 
on the title-page of his Topographical Description, London 
1792, and he was so called in correspondence and court records 
by his ex-soldier neighbors in Kentucky.” 

In 1784 Imlay was in Kentucky, laying out lands in the new 
country under George May of Louisville. On the title-page of 
his Topographical Description he appears as ‘‘Commissioner for 
laying out Land in the Back Settlements.”” By what authority 
he used the title is not clear, but George May had been ap- 
pointed surveyor in Jefferson Co., Kentucky, as early as 1781. 
The next year May opened offices at Coxe’s Station for Jeffer- 
son, and at Lexington for Fayette County,” in both of which 
counties Imlay later operated. In February 1784 the notorious 
Gen. Jas. Wilkinson appeared at Lexington, Fayette Co., at 
the head of a trading company recently formed in Philadelphia,” 
and before the end of the year Imlay and Wilkinson were 


although Imlay was born and reared in that county. Col. David Forman, 
under whom Imlay served, rose to be Brigadier General in the Continental 
Army after the reorganization of the few Jersey forces in 1778. 

17 This record was furnished me by the Adjutant General of New Jersey, 
who added that no further record of Imlay’s connection with the New Jersey 
forces in the Revolutionary War was known. 

18 Adventures of Gilbert Imlay, footnote 7. 

19 For the latter part of the sentence see Adventures of Gilbert Imlay, footnote 
6. One can not help having a suspicion, however, that Imlay’s promotion to a 
captaincy may have been self-determined. 

20H. Marshall, History of Kentucky i, 122, 149. May is said to have bcen 
appointed surveyor in May 1780 when Jefferson Co., one of the three original 


‘counties of Kentucky, was formed. He reached Kentucky from Virginia in 


November, 1782, according to L. Collins, History of Kentucky ii, 368. Cox’s 
Station, as it is now spelled, is now in Nelson, not Jefferson Co. With May was 
associated Col. Thomas Marshall, father of John Marshall later Chief Justice 
of the United States. Col. Marshall was appointed surveyor of Fayette Co. 
Nov. 1, 1780—See Beveridge, John Marshall I, 11, 96n., 117n., 169-70. 

21 Marshall as above, i, 163. W.R. Shepherd, “Wilkinson and the Beginning 
of the Spanish Conspiracy,” Amer. Hist. Rev. ix, 490, says the year was 1783 


if 
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in some way associated. Imlay’s affairs had become involved 
and in September Wilkinson wrote a letter to Matthew Irvine 
of New York, to whom Imlay owed money, saying that the 
latter needed time to obtain land “titles sufficient to take 
up his bonds.’* Imlay was apparently connected with one 
of the companies of land speculators which, according to 
Marshall, had exchanged “accumulations of paper money or 
bills of credit on Virginia for land warrants, and who had their 
agents in Kentucky for the purpose of realizing them by 
location.” 

Imlay continued his land speculations for several years. 
During 1785-86 patents were issued to him for thousands of 
acres in Fayette and Jefferson counties, and for other thousands 
in partnership with Gen. Henry (Light Horse Harry) Lee of 
Virginia, or with Col. John Holder of Kentucky. In the latter 
year, however, these operations were apparently closed by 
Imlay’s selling all his holdings to Wilkinson and Lee, and by 
giving power of attorney to sell his New Jersey property. 
Again he disappears, except as he may have been writing his 
Topographical Description and perhaps his novel The Emigrants. 
Professor Rusk seems to show that he left America, and thinks 
all his writing was done abroad, presumably in England. 
At least Professor Rusk has given conclusive evidence that 
Imlay’s Kentucky creditors would have been glad to find him 
in this country. 

Meanwhile, in 1787, Wilkinson had begun his conspiracy to 
separate Kentucky and the Southwest from the United States. 
In that year he became a paid agent of Spain through her 
officials in Louisiana, with which province he proposed to 
unite the disaffected western country.* In the same year 


® The letter is in the Emmett Collection in the New York Public Library, 
and is published by Townsend. Imlay may have gone to Kentucky with 
Wilkinson. 

% Marshall i, 163. 

™ Townsend, p. 15. Gen. Henry Lee had settled Lee’s Station, Mason Co. 
Kentucky, in 1785, according to Collins (Hist. of Kent. ii, 20) who also says 
Gen. Lee was a surveyor. Ordinary biographies of Lee do not note this residence 
in Kentucky, but there was ample time for it between his resignation from the 
army on account of ill-health, after the surrender of Yorktown, and his marriage 
in Virginia in 1786. 

% At the close of the Revolutionary War Kentucky felt that Virginia was 
not doing enough to protect the western territory from the Indians, or to give it 
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there was submitted to the French minister at Washington a 
Mémoire on France’s retaking Louisiana by the help of settlers 
in Kentucky and the Southwest.” ‘Two years later the British 
government instructed the Canadian governor that it was 
desirable to keep the western country separate from the United 
States, and in close contact with Great Britain. There is no 
proof of Imlay’s connection with either of these moves, but 
such a possibility is suggested by his earlier connection with 
Wilkinson, and especially by his having presented to the French 
government in 1792 a Mémoire embodying essentially the 
same plan as that placed before the French minister in Washing- 
ton in 1787. 

The next certainty regarding Imlay is the publication of his 
Topographical Description in London early in 1792, since it was 
reviewed in both the Monthly Review and British Critic in 
July. Imlay was clearly in London early in the year, as he is 
said to have first offered the Letters of which the book consists 
to the Morning Chronicle. The book’s glowing picture of 
America was apparently designed to encourage settlement, 
perhaps further speculative designs, and at least to show 
Englishmen the value of the country for trade. England, too, 
was not without interest in the matter, as already indicated. 
Besides, the Spanish American Miranda in 1790 had pointed 
out to Pitt that the Spanish colonies were “ripe for revolt,’”’ 


proper local government. Between 1784 and 1790 Kentuckians held nine 
conventions, demanding separation from Virginia and even from the United 
States. Later Kentucky resented the delay in admitting her to the union as a 
state, and especially the plan of Secretary Jay to surrender to Spain for twenty- 
five years the navigation rights on the lower Mississippi. 

% Lord Dorchester, governor of Canada, sent a copy to England; F. J. 
Turner, Amer. Hist. Rev. iii, 651. In Report of Amer. Hist. Ass’n (1896) i, 
932, George Rogers Clark, conqueror of the Illinois country, is suggested as the 
probable author of the Memoir, since Clark then felt his services had not been 
properly appreciated or paid for. Brissot, in his Nouveau Voyage Letter xliv, 
New Travels p. 479-80, says of the possibility of the western country breaking 
off from the rest of the United States: ‘‘and this probability of a rupture, 
they say, is strengthened by some endeavours of the English in Canada to 
attach the Western settlers to the English government.” This he presumably 
learned in his travels of 1788. 

27 Turner, “Diplomatic Contest for the Mississippi Valley,” Atlantic Monthly 
xciii, 684. 
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and the Lords of Trade had declared it to be for England’s 
interest, 

To prevent Vermont and Kentuck and all the Settlements now forming in 
the Interior parts of the Continent of North America from becoming dependent 
on the Government of the United States, or of any other power, and to preserve 


them on the contrary in a State of Independence, and to induce them to form 
Treaties of Commerce and Friendship with Great Britain.2® 


Not impossibly Imlay was connected with this scheme, since 
he seems to have been without property at this time, but 
clearly with some resources. If he were in some sense an agent 
of the conspirators in America, or a free lance in these schemes, 
it might account for his writing his first book, his going to 
Europe, and his comparatively easy life in London and Paris. 
There is no evidence of his being engaged in business in Europe 
until later. 

In any case, new interest in the Louisiana project found 
Imlay actively engaged. In 1792 France sent two different 
missions to England, proposing an alliance in attacking Spain’s 
possessions in America. While England was not to be drawn 
into an alliance, activities continued in France and were 
renewed in America. Miranda, who had fought with the 
French in the American Revolution, had gone to Paris in 
April with letters to prominent Girondists regarding some 
of his schemes. Dumouriez, then Secretary of Foreign Affairs, 
was in favor of Miranda’s Spanish scheme in the summer of 
1792.28 Brissot, who had visited America in 1788 and had 
published his Nouveau Voyage dans les Etats-Unis® in 1791, was 
interested in a similar purpose. Whether Imlay knew of the 
English negotiations, or was acquainted with Miranda, he 
went over to Paris sometime in 1792 and was soon associated 
with Brissot and the Girondist group. 

Under these favorable circumstances Imlay presented to the 
French Government two proposals regarding an attack on 


28 Turner, “Policy of France toward the Mississippi Valley,” Amer. Hist. Rev. 
x, 256, the quotation from a letter of Stephen Cottrell to W. W. Grenville 
(Amer. Hist. Rev. viii, 88 ff.). 

29 Turner, Aflantic Monthly article, p. 685. 

3° An English translation, New Travels in the United States, was published in 
London late in 1792, since it was not reviewed in the Monthly Rev. until Jan. 
1793. 
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Louisiana, both endorsed “1792.” One. called Observations 
du Cap. Imlay, traduites de V Angiows,* begins by a reference 
to the “war in which France was making such generous efforts 
against the tyrants of Europe,” and would seem to refer to the 
war against Austria and Prussia, begun by the declaration 
against Austria on April 20. There was as yet no war against 
Spain, but France remembered Floridablanca’s negotiations 
with the émigrés and his urging of the European powers to war 
on behalf of monarchy, so that French leaders were ready for 
a move against their former ally. Imlay especially mentions 
the value to France of the lower Mississippi, from which 
privateers might be sent to prey upon enemy commerce. He 
also proposed that the plan should be executed by citizens of 
the United States, and suggested that it would thus draw the 
latter country into the war. He gave it as his opinion, that the 
United States ought to aid France in her generous efforts for 
universal liberty against universal despotism. 

The second proposal of Imlay is a more elaborate Mémoire sur 
la Louisiane, presenté au Comité de Salut public par un Citoyen 
Américain.” Its authorship is clear from its beginning ‘Le 
Capitaine Imlay,” and its use of the same name more than 
once. This Mémoire agrees with Imlay’s Observations in empha- 
sizing Louisiana’s strategic importance to France and her 
West India possessions, and goes on to appraise its value, 
outline the importance to Americans of relief from the tyranny 
of Spain, and estimate the expense of the venture. It suggests 
that if the Committee still thinks the expense too considerable, 
a commission in blank with instructions upon the general 
object in view should be given Minister Genet, who could then 
find disaffected settlers of the southwest American country 
ready to be employed in the undertaking. It is this document, 
already referred to above, that was endorsed “‘1792 Cn. Otto.” 
This endorsement dates it as not earlier than December 1792, 
since in that month Crévecceur’s son-in-law Louis Otto returned 
from America and was soon employed in the Foreign Office. 


8 Archives des Affaires Elrangéves, Espagne, vol. 634, fol. 202; reprinted in 
Report of Amer. Hist. Ass’n (1896) i, 953 ff. 

® Archives des Affaires Elrangéres, Louisiane et Florides, 1792 & 1803, vol. 7, 
doct. 1; reprinted in Amer. Hist. Rev. iii, 491-4. 

% Créveceur sa vie p. 173; Mitchell, p. 284. 
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Such a date is confirmed by the reference to Genet as Minister 
to the United States, an appointment which was made in 
December.* 

Imlay may have made both these proposals on his own 
initiative, but there may also have been some new relation to 
American affairs. Late in 1792 Gen. George R. Clark and 
Dr. James O’Fallon, a Revolutionary veteran and later Clark’s 
brother-in-law, were planning an attack on Louisiana under 
the French flag. In furtherance of the plan O’Fallon wrote 
Paine, whom he had known in America, presenting an outline 
of their scheme, and Paine, answering on Feb. 17, 1793, implied 
that it had been transmitted to the French government. This 
is probably the anonymous Plan for a Revolution in Louisiana 
which precedes Imlay’s Observations in the Spanish volume of 
the French Foreign Archives.® 

Two other references to Imlay in the French Archives show 
his continued activity in the Louisiana matter. On March 26, 


* The Committee to which Imlay refers is one clearly in prospect, though 
apparently not appointed until 1793. See later reference to it. 

% Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, Espagne, vol. 634, fol. 201. Turner, 
“Origin of Genet’s Projected Attack on Louisiana and the Floridas,”’ Amer. 
Hist. Rev. iii, 660. This Plan, as Professor Turner points out, refers to having 
tried to interest the “ancien Government” in the venture, that is the government 
before the Revolution, and says it is the fruit of research extending over five 
years. Five years would carry back to 1787 or 1788 when Wilkinson and 
Clark were interested in some such project, so that this Plan may have reference 
to the one proposed to the French minister in Washington in 1787, perhaps by 
Clark as already noted. The author refers to Gen. Wilkinson, Tardiveau 
(brother of the commander at Kaskaskia), and Brakenridge (perhaps John 
Breckenridge who is said to have moved to Lexington, Kentucky, in 1793, 
but may have been there earlier)—all of Kentucky—and Love of Cumberland. 
Paine’s answer to O’Fallon was carried to America by Minister Genet, showing 
interesting relation of the Americans in Paris to the scheme. On learning of 
Genet’s appointment, too, Clark at once wrote to him; see the Clark-Genet 
correspondence in Report of Amer. Hisi. Ass’n (1896) i, 967 ff. Genet’s instruc- 
tions were made out Dec. 10, 1792, supplemented Jan. 17, 1793, and he sailed 
the last week in February, reaching Charleston after much delay on April 8. 
France declared war on Spain in March. Washington’s Proclamation of Neutral- 
ity, Apr. 22, 1793, put an end to the project so far as Americans were concerned. 
Collins (Hist. of Kent. ii, 140) says: “When Genet, the French minister, under- 
took to raise and organize a force in Kentucky for a secret expedition against 
the Spanish possessions on the Mississippi, George Rogers Clark accepted a 
commission as major general in the armies of France to conduct the enterprise. 
But, before the project was put in execution, a counter revolution occurred in 
France, Genet was recalled, and Clark’s commission annulled.” 
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1793, Brissot gave to someone unnamed a letter introducing 
“Le Capitaine Imlay Américain de L’Etat de Kentucky” as 
recommended by “Cooper de Manchester,” that is the English- 
man Dr. Thomas Cooper of Manchester, then in Paris, and a 
citizen of France by action of the Convention in the preceding 
September. Imlay is recommended as one “very proper to 
give information on the manner of executing the plan,”® that 
is the plan of taking Louisiana. Nearly two months later, 
May 22, Pierre Lyonnet wrote M. Otto, Crévecceur’s son-in-law, 
from Lyons regarding his perplexity about the Louisiana 
expedition, but adding Captain Imlay had written him apprising 
him that there had been no change in the situation, and that 
he [Imlay] did not despair of the issue.*7 But Imlay’s proposals 
were to have no effect. His associations were with the Girond- 
ists then in power, and they were soon to lose control of the 
government. On June second they were detained at their 
lodgings, on the thirteenth imprisoned, on July twenty-eighth 
declared traitors. It is not unlikely Imlay’s leaving Paris 
for Havre in August, and the sailing for America, in the same 


* % Amer. Hist. Rev. iii, 503, as reprinted from the Archives. 

87 Ibid. p. 505. The project was actively pressed during these months. 
Late in 1792 a Committee was suggested for the expedition, to be headed by the 
Americans Joel Barlow and Stephen Sayre and the Frenchmen Beaupoil and 
Lyonnet, that is presumably Pierre Lyonnet and perhaps Martial-Louis de 
Beaupoil de Sainte Aulaire. Toward spring (the endorsement is “vers Mars 
1793”) Pierre Lyonnet presented Considérations sur la Louisiane, and followed 
them by additional Considérations. TlLese references and documents are 
reprinted in the Amer. Hist. Rev. iii, 494-503. On March 4 Sayre, Pereyrat, and 
Beaupoil made similar proposals (Report of Amer. Hist. Ass’n, 1896, i, 954-7). 
Even as late in the year as Nov. 23 Joel Barlow and a certain M. Leavenworth 
offered a plan for taking Louisiana without expense to France (sans couter 
rien a la nation), as indicated by the document reprinted in Amer. Hist. Rev. 
iii, 508. It is worth noting that this plan provides for free navigation of the 
Mississippi, doubtless intended to placate the citizens of the United States. 

Joel Barlow had gone to Paris in May 1788 as agent for the unfortunate 
Scioto Land Co. Going to London he joined the Society for Constitutional 
Information to which Paine and several Americans belonged, and wrote the 
Address of that Society to the French National Assembly. In September he 
was made a citizen of France by the Convention, and went to Paris in November 
to escape arrest in England. In March 1793 he was planning to return to 
America when a Col. Hitchborne, as his biographer Todd tells us, (p. 111) made 
him “an advantageous offer.” Whether this had anything to do with Louisiana 
I do not know, for he was to be engaged in business for the next three years, 
but at Jeast the Louisiana matter was one of his ventures. 
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month, of Dr. Thomas Cooper who had recommended him to 
Brissot, were connected with the fall of the Girondists. 

The story of Imlay’s connection with the Louisiana scheme 
has been given at some length, because it reveals him as a much 
more important man in the Paris of 1792-93 than has usually 
been supposed. His close connection with some of the Giron- 
dist leaders, with whom her friends Paine, Joel Barlow and 
Helen Maria Williams were also strong sympathizers, explains 
more fully Mary Wollstonecraft’s almost immediate interest 
in Imlay and her early union with him.** She had reached 
Paris in December 1792, and had at once renewed her acquaint- 
ance with Paine and the Christies, then living together as we 
have seen. She must have met Imlay soon after her arrival 
in Paris, since her union with him occurred in “about four 
months” as Godwin tells us.*® 

Mary Wollstonecraft’s London acquaintance with Thomas 
Paine is vouched for by Godwin’s Diary“ and the biographical 
sketch of Paine by Rickman.“ She had probably first met him 
at the home of Johnson, the radical London publisher, who had 
befriended her when she first went: to London in the fall of 
1788, a woman of thirty years. There, too, she first met God- 
win, as doubtless other radicals whom she knew—the poet 
Blake, the artist Fuseli, the novelist Holcroft and others. 
Paine had gone to Paris in September, narrowly escaping 
arrest on the night of the 13th when, again at Johnson’s, 
Blake persuaded him to flee at once.” In August Paine had 
been made a citizen of France, and before the end of the next 
month he was sitting in the Convention as representative for 
Calais. Not unnaturally, on going to Paris, Mary Wollstone- 


38 Except for the reference to Imlay’s Mémoire, which they wrongly refer 
to 1793, biographers of Imlay and Mary Wollstonecraft have wholly missed 
these important relations, as they had that of Imlay to Crévecceur. For Mary’s 
acquaintance with Barlow, see Godwin’s Diary entry late in 1792: “Tea at 
Barlow’s with Jardine, Stuart, Wollstencraft [so he always spelled the name 
in these early years], and Holcroft.’”—Kegan Paul’s Godwin i, 71. 

39 Memoirs p. 103. This and the previous page also tell of her renewing 
acquaintance with Helen Maria Williams, Paine, and the Christies. 

4 Kegan Paul’s Life of Godwin i, 70. 

“ Conway’s Life of Paine i, 321. 

“You must not go home, or you will be a dead man,” said Blake, and 
hurried him off to Dover by a roundabout way.—Gilchrist’s Life of Blake 
p. 94. At Dover Paine escaped the English officers by about twenty minutes. 
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craft sought out this popular man and her friends the Christies. 

To the same company of English sympathizers with the 
Revolution belonged Mary’s friend Helen Maria Williams, who 
had gone to reside in Paris in 1790, an older sister having 
married a French Protestant clergyman. She was intimate 
with Mme. Roland and the Girondist coterie, and belongs 
here also because of an imputed union with Imlay.“ This, 
if a fact, must have been before her union and later marriage 
with John Hurford Stone in 1794. Of Mary’s other friends 
Godwin adds the perhaps too general statement: ‘‘It is almost 
unnecessary to mention that she was personally acquainted 
with the majority of the leaders in the French Revolution.” 
Her friends seem mainly to have been among the Girondists. 

Godwin tells us that Mary Wollstonecraft at first disliked 
Imlay, and “for some time she shunned all occasions of meeting 
him.” Yet he adds her dislike “speedily gave way” to a 
different feeling.“ The speed is indicated by their union being 
virtually accomplished at the middle of April 1793, a little 
less than four months after Mary reached Paris.’ Contri- 
buting to it seems to have been the expense of living in Paris, 
considerably greater than she had expected. Again the diffi- 
culty of getting a passport for Switzerland, where she thought 
of going for economy, had been increased by the declaration 
of war against England and Holland Feb. 1, 1793. The Christies 


* The Dict. of’ Nat. Biog. says 1888, but Godwin’s Diary shows he was a 
frequent visitor at her house during that year and the next, for it records having 
had “tea with Holcroft at Miss Williams’s” Nov. 17, 1789 (Kegan Paul’s 
Godwin i, 63). The Gent. Mag. (xcviii, i, 373) says she visited Paris in 1888, 
which probably accounts for the error. 

“The DNB. refers to it without citing any authority, as Ingpen also. 
Godwin makes no reference to anything of the sort. 

“It is worth noting that Wordsworth, on going to France in Nov. 1790, 
had taken a letter to Miss Williams, then supposed to be at Orleans whither he 
was going. He visited her in Paris on his continental tour of 1820. For both 
facts see Harper’s Life of Wordsworth i, 146. Nor is it without relation to the 
loosening of moral restraints in Revolutionary France that even Wordsworth, 
in the winter of 1790-91, formed a free union with Marie Vallon, who gave 
birth to their child in the following December.—Harper, Wordsworth’s French 
Daughter. 

Memoirs p. 104. 

7 Her first letter from Paris, to her sister Everina, was of Dec. 24, 1792, 
and is given in Kegan Paul’s Life of Godwin i, 208. 
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may also have returned to London early in this year, or have 
been intending to return, as they certainly did some time during 
the year. The Gentleman’s Magazine of March reviewed 
Christie’s Letters on the Revolution in France. In any case the 
union, without marriage or the surrender of her maiden name, 
was begun after a comparatively short time, and continued 
in this way for “about four months,” says Godwin. Mary 
regarded the union as a true marriage, but wished, since 
Imlay had no property, not to burden him with financial 
obligations which might arise from her side, in connection 
with the serious straits of her family.** 

A new circumstance made a closer union with Imlay neces- 
sary. In retaliation for the English occupation of Toulon on 
Aug. 29, 1793, France decreed that British subjects should be 
imprisoned until peace was declared. About the same time 
Mary found herself with child, and on both accounts some new 
procedure was advisable. She now assumed Imlay’s name, 
took up her residence with him in Paris, and he obtained for her 
“a certificate from the American ambassador as the wife of a 
native of that country.’** Hardly had the more intimate union 
taken place, however, before Imlay in September “went to 
Havre to engage in business,’®° urged as he said “by the pros- 
pect of a family and this being a favorable crisis in French 
affairs for commercial speculations.”” How this venture was 
probably connected with Crévecceur’s sending his sons to 
Havre in this same autumn, we have already seen. As I have 
suggested, too, Imlay’s move may have been intimately 
related to the fall of the Girondists and the failure of the 
Louisiana scheme. This would be especially so if Imlay were 
in the pay of the conspirators in America, or of the French 
government. 


48 She was supporting her father in the main, as she was to do until her 
death.—Godwin’s Memoirs pp. 68-70. 

49 Memoirs, p. 108. Gouverneur Morris was the American minister to 
France at this time. (1792-94.) 

5° Godwin adds (Memoirs p. 115), “probably to superintend the shipping of 
goods, in which he was jointly engaged with some other person or persons.” 
As we shall see later Imlay was involved with a Peter Ellison of Gothenburg, 
Sweden, soon after, and then or later connected with Mr. Thomas Christie in 
London. Whether either of these is the person or persons referred to probably 
can not now be determined. 
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The two months which Imlay had proposed for his stay in 
Havre were lengthened to almost five before Mary joined him. 
Her letters during these months show the strain of the separa- 
tion and the loneliness.“ The Christies had returned to 
England, probably early in the year. The Girondist friends 
whom she had so agreeably met at the Pompadour residence 
were guillotined in October, and in the same month her English 
friend Helen Maria Williams was imprisoned in the Luxem- 
bourg. Even Thomas Paine was there confined late in Decem- 
ber. 

Little can be added to what has been known of the further 
connection of Imlay and Mary Wollstonecraft. She gave birth 
to their daughter Fanny Imlay on May 14. Imlay went to 
Paris on a hasty business trip in March, and again in August, 
Mary joining him there soon after. Before the close of the 
next month he was off to London, whither Mary did not go 
until April, 1795, passing through Havre. When she reached 
London she found Imlay in some business difficulties involving 
Sweden and Norway, and it was decided that she should go 
there with proper power to settle the matter. Possibly her 
going was in some way related to her acquaintance in Paris 
with a Count Slabrendorf (Slaberndorf), a Swede as Godwin 
thought.“ Mary left London in May, but was detained at Hull 


51 Godwin says (Memoirs p. 117), “she determined in January 1794 to 
join him at Havre,” as is true enough; but when he adds, “from January to 
September Mr. Imiay ard Mary lived together with great harmony at Havre,” 
he is not quite accurate. As shown by her Letters, Mary did not set out for 
Havre until Thursday, Feb. 6. 

8 Godwin says September (Memoirs, p. 117), but Mary wrote him three 
letters from Havre in August (Love Letters, Ingpen, pp. 37-45). 

83 In Nov., 1794, Imlay had written Mary’s sister Mrs. Bishop, speaking of 
“my dear Mary” and saying: “As to your sister’s visiting England, I do not 
think she will previous to the peace, and perhaps not immediately after such an 
event.” (Kegan Paul’s Life of Godwin i, 217). For comparison with her 
Love Letters we may note this high praise of Imlay about this time in a letter of 
Mar. 10 to her sister Everina: “You know that I am safe through the protection 
of an American, a most worthy man, who joins to uncommon tenderness of 
heart and quickness of feeling a soundness of understanding and reasonableness 
of temper rarely to be met with. Having also been brought up in the interior 
parts of America, he is the most natural unaffected creature’—Jbid. i, 218. 

& Memoirs p. 102. The letter giving virtual power of attorney to Mary was 
dated May 19, 1795, and calls her “Mary Imlay my best friend and wife,” and 
again “Mrs. Imlay.” The business involved a Peter Ellison (Ellyson), against 
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for about a month by contrary winds. She seems to have 
discharged the business satisfactorily, and it resulted also in her 
charming Letters Written during a short Residence in Sweden, 
Norway, and Denmark, a book published in 1796. 

When the business was finished Mary went to Hamburg, 
where she was assisted by Crévecceur as noted at the beginning 
of this paper. The break with Imlay came soon after her 
return to London, when she discovered his /iaison with another. 
She tried to drown herself at Putney bridge in November, but 
was rescued. Imlay sent a physician and, at his suggestion, 
Mrs. Christie induced her to go to her home in Finsbury Square. 
Imlay assured her bis present connection was temporary, but 
she insisted on his immediate return to her. His answer was a 
journey to Paris with his new mate and a residence there of 
three months. On his return to London, Mary, relenting 
somewhat from her former stand, asked to see him, but Imlay 
refused. She did see him at the home of the Christies, Imlay 
and Christie having some business connection at this time, 
and they dined together soon after at her lodging. A month in 
the country, however, convinced her that she could never live 
with him again. Once more she saw him by accident, and he 
left his horse to walk by her side, but the meeting had no 
effect upon their relations. 

It may be asked whether Mary Wollstonecraft knew of 
Imlay’s Louisiana schemes. The only possible hint is Godwin’s 
statement (Memoirs pp. 107-8), that when she and Imlay had 


whom a suit had been already instituted by Elias Bachman as Gothenburg 
agent for Imlay, Ellison having caused “accumulated losses and damages” 
“in consequence of the said Ellison’s disobedience of my injunctions,” as Imlay 
wrote. ‘Messrs. Myburg & Co.,”’ Copenhagen, are also mentioned as having 
“a cargo of goods” which Mary was to dispose of as best she could. The letter, 
witnessed by J. Samuriel, is in Kegan Paul’s Godwin i, 227-8. 

Godwin is wrong in saying Mary “passed about seven weeks, from the 
sixteenth of April to the sixth of June, in a furnished house that Mr. Imlay 
had provided for her” (Memoirs pp. 124-5), since her letters show she was in 
London for only about a month. Imlay’s business in Sweden and Norway 
was probably connected with the war trade which the Scandinavian countries, 
then neutral as in the late war, were finding very profitable. 

For Count Slabrendorf, or Slaberndorf, search has been made for me in the 
Royal Library at Stockholm by Miss Ingrid Kobro, a librarian in Kristiania. 
The Royal Library reports that nothing was found of that name or of any other 
similar to it, and thinks the name can not be Swedish 
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united their fortunes “they had mutually formed the plan of 
emigrating to America, as soon as they should realize a sum 
enabling them to do it in the mode they desired.” Such 
migration may have had relation to the Louisiana matter. 
Beyond this there are few references to their plans in Mary’s 
| published letters. In September 1793 (Love Letters, Ingpen, 
4 p. 8) Mary refers to “when we are settled in the country 
; together,” a reference which might be to France or America. 
: April 27, 1795, she writes to her sister Everina, 

I believe I told you Mr. Imlay had not a fortune when I first knew him; 
Be since that he has entered into very extensive plans which promise a degree of 
il success, though not equal to the first prospect. 


: Again, about the same time, she wrote her sister Mrs. Bishop, 


| “When Mr. Imlay and I united our fate together, he was without 

4 fortune; since then there is a prospect of his obtaining a con- 

siderable one.” These allusions, however, are probably to 

. F Imlay’s later business ventures, as at Havre and in London.® 

fe Again the question comes, how far exceptional views of 

+H marriage appear in the works of Mary Wollstonecraft and 

Ri Gilbert Imlay. The former’s ideas are well known from her 

Rights of Woman, and are exceptional only in advocating 

proper education, so that women should be strong in mind and 

body and not merely subservients of their husbands. The 

if . possible tyranny of marriage is reprobated, but no suggestion 

an made of divorce or free unions. -Imlay’s views have been 

‘i almost unknown, because of the few accessible copies of The 

4 Emigrants, and especially the imperfect character of the 

British Museum copy, as Garnett notes in his article upon 
Imlay in the Dict. of Nat. Biog. 

Yet The Emigrants gives no hint of free love. Ingpen (Love 
Letters p. xvii) quotes one expression from the Preface, “prevent 
the sacrilege which the present practice of matrimonial en- 
gagements necessarily produces,” but seems to interpret it 
incorrectly by adding, “It is not known whether these views 
regarding marriage preceded, or were the result of his con- 
nection with Mary Wollstonecraft.” The latter point may be 


% The letters above are in Kegan Paul’s Life of Godwin i, 222-3. The “first 
prospect” of the letter of Apr. 27 may possibly be to rewards Imlay hoped for 
from the carrying out of the Louisiana scheme. 
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easily settled, since Imlay’s novel was issued in time to be 
reviewed in the British Critic of July 1793, and therefore almost 
certainly written before he could have known Mary. Besides, 
Ingpen’s quotation is otherwise misleading. Imlay says, 
after referring to the English view “that their political system 
is the model of perfection:—” 

It is perhaps time to place a mirror to their view, that they may behold the 
decay of those features which were once so lovely. And that they may take into 
consideration the establishing, by a more enlightened policy, laws that will in 
future prevent the sacrilege which the present practice of matrimonial engage- 
ments necessarily produces. 


This he makes specific by mentioning “the great difficulty 
there is in England of obtaining a divorce,” a difficulty which 
is the cause of “many misfortunes . . . in domestic life.’ 

The novel itself exhibits in its plot two shocking cases of 
wives mistreated by tyrannical husbands. It then presents 
what purports to be the extreme views of Englishmen regarding 
marriage relations. Lord B——, one of the tyrannical hus- 
bands, is quoted as saying: 

The tranquiility of society depended upon the tyranny which should be 

continually exercised over them [the women]; otherwise a female empire would 
destroy everything that was beautiful, and which the talents of ages had accom- 
plished.5? 
Sir Thomas Mor—ly, Bart., representing the lawyer’s view, puts 
the matter even more strongly. It is, he says, “impossible to 
alter the laws respecting matrimony without the utmost danger 
to the good order of society;”’ and again: 

The practice of married petsons being repudiated for every trifling disagree- 
ment would be productive of endless distractions in families, and which I 
apprehend would prove more dangerous to the harmony of society than the 
anarchy of political sentiments.** 

Thus, by implication, the novel proposes easier legal means of 
severing the marriage bond, rather than any radical views of 
the marriage relation. 


% Ingpen’s knowledge of the book, like that of Garnett already mentioned, 
was dependent upon the British Museum copy, which consists of the first only 
of three volumes. I have used a perfect copy from the Library of the University 
of Illinois. 

57 The Emigrants i, 174. 

58 Tbid. iii, 145, 181. 
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While Imlay’s Emigrants did not grow out of relations with 
Mary Wollstonecraft, her Rights of Woman may possibly have 
influenced him. Beside the ill-treated wives of his novel is its 
heroine Caroline T—, a woman after Mary Wollstonecraft’s own 
heart. She is strong and active, fond of out-door life, intel- 
lectually alert, and an advocate of greater equality of women 
with men. Such a speech as the following may easily have been 
suggested by the Rights of Woman: 

If the education of women have generally been so injudicious . . . doubt- 
less it has been the material cause why illiberal men have estimated our talents 
at so cheap a rate. For while we have been taught to talk of dress and the 
things of the day, and which have contributed the extent of our colloquial 
charms, few women have had strength of mind equal to burst the bonds of 
prejudice, and soaring into the regions of science and nature have shewn that 
comprehension of mind which gives lustre and dignity to the human under- 
standing (i, 174). 

With this may be compared several passages in Mary Woll- 
stonecraft’s work, say this from near the beginning of the 
Introduction: 

The conduct and manners of Women, in fact, evidently prove that their 
minds are not in a healthy state . . . One cause of this barren blooming I 
attribute to a talse system of education, gathered from the books written on this 
subject by men who, consid ring females rather as women than human creatures, 
have been more anxious to make them alluring mistresses than affectionate 
wives and rational mothers; and the understanding of the sex has been so 
bubbled by this specious homage, that the civilised women of the present 
century, with a few exceptions, are only anxious to inspire love, when they 
ought to cherish a nobler ambition, and by their abilities and virtues exact 
respect.'* 

Or compare Caroline’s expression in a letter to her sister 
Eliza, ““That tyranny which the caprices of men in the European 
hemisphere inflict upon unprotected women,” with the following 
paragraph from the last chapter of Mary Wollstonecraft’s 
work: 

From the tyranny of man I firmly believe the greater number of female 
follies proceed ; and the cunning, which I allow makes at present a part of their 
character, I likewise have repeatedly endeavoured to prove is produced by 
oppression. 

On the other hand a minor literary influence of Imlay upon 
Mary Wollstonecraft may perhaps be indicated by some ele- 


59 4 Vindication of the Rights of Women, edited by Elizabeth Robins Pennell, 
p. xxxi; compare also pp. xxxv, 79-80, 87, 278. 
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ments in the form of her Letters from Sweden. In his Topo- 
graphical Description Imlay not only used the letter form, as had 
Crévecceur, but unlike the latter consistently addressed them 
“My Dear Friend” and subscribed them in letter style, as 
“TI am sincerely yours,” “Believe me, my friend, I am yours 
sincerely etc., etc.” Such also is the general form of Mary 
Wollstonecraft’s Letters. While they do not begin with a letter 
address such as they originally had, since written to Imlay 
himself, each is called a letter, as “Letter I,”’ “Letter II,” and 
most of them close with a letter subscription such as “Your’s 
truly,”’ “Adieu,” “Your’s affectionately,” “Farewell,” ‘Good 
night! God bless you.” In two respects, therefore, Mary Woll- 
stonecraft’s Letters and those of Imlay’s Topographical Des- 
cription are in close agreement. 


III. Imtay’s WipER INFLUENCE 


It is highly probable that the influence of Imlay’s books was 
more far-reaching than has been hitherto suspected. Specif- 
ically, they seem more than likely to have had something to do 
with the scheme of Pantisocracy imagined by Southey and 
Coleridge in the years 1793-95. Moses Coit Tyler, in his 
Literary History of the American Revolution (II, 358), first 
pointed out the possible influence of Crévecceur’s Letters of an 
American Farmer “‘upon the imaginations of Campbell, Byron, 
Southey, Coleridge,”’ and how they may have “furnished not a 
few materials for such captivating and airy schemes of literary 
colonization in America as that of Pantisocracy.”’ That other 
works on America were also eagerly read is clear from occasional 
references, as well as implied by the general interest shown in 
such works by the English periodicals. 

The inner history of the scheme of Pantisocracy is by no 
means as clear as it might be. The idea of coming to America 
originated with Southey in 1793, when republican sentiments 
born of the French Revolution made him disheartened regarding 
his own country, and love of Edith Fricker urged some scheme 
of earning a living so that they might marry. From himself we 
know that, in addition to reading of Plotinus’s plan of a perfect 
commonwealth in Plato, he had come upon “the favorite 
intention of Cowley to retire with books and a cottage to 
America, and seek that happiness in solitude which he could 
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not find in society.”®° In December of the same year Southey 
also wrote to Bedford: “Fancy only me in America;” and again, 
“The visions of futurity are dark and gloomy, and the only 
ray that enlivens the scene beams on America.”*! 

Apart from these references to Plato and Cowley we know 
that Southey read, in November 1793, Adam Smith’s Wealth of 
Nations and Godwin’s Political Justice on the general subject of 
social and political economy. It is conjectured by Haller, his 
latest biographer, that Southey also knew one or more of the 
books on America then before the British public. He mentions 
especially Brissot’s Nouveau Voyage dans Les Etats-Unis (1791), 
translated the following year as New Travels in the United 
States. That Southey had read even this work is based solely 
on his known admiration for Brissot as hero and martyr. 
Haller also mentions in a footnote, as possibly influencing 
Southey, such works as Crévecceur’s Letters (1783 and later), 
and Imlay’s Topographical Description, Rush’s Account of the 
Progress of . . . Pennsylvania, Bertram’s Travels, all of 1792, 
but none mentioned by Southey himself. 

Meanwhile, in June 1794, Southey and Coleridge met at 
Oxford, the latter already as much a republican as Southey 
himself. At this time Pantisocracy was talked of, as Southey 
wrote to Cottle Mar. 5, 1836, after Coleridge’s death. He adds: 

It was talked into shape by Burnett and myself, he and I proceeding on foot 
to Bath. ‘Then it was that we resolved on going to America, and S. T. C. and 


I walked into Somersetskire to see Burnett, and on that journey it was that he 
first saw Poole.* 


The contemporaneous accounts of the Pantisocratic scheme, 
now made definite between the two poets, are two in number. 
Aug. 29, 1794, Coleridge wrote a brief account of the plan to 
C. Heath in a letter first published in the Monthly Repository 


60 Letter of Nov. 13, 1793. 

Letters of Dec. 14 and 22 respectively. 

@ Wm. Haller, Early Life of Robert Southey, p. 122. 

® Cottle’s Reminiscences of Coleridge and Southey, p. 299. The talking into 
shape was on a walking trip at the beginning of the long vacation, Southey, 
Burnett, Cole1idge, and J. Hucks setting off together, the last two finally 
proceeding into Wales. Curiously enough J. Hucks, in Pedestrian Tour 
through North Wales, makes no reference to the scheme, or indeed to Coleridge 
in any direct way. 

% New Series viii, 740; republished in Biographia Epistolaris i, 44. 
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of October 1834.% Of significance here are the mention of 
“the abolition of individual property,’ and especially “the 
code of contracts necessary for the internal regulations of the 
society.” Just what these latter contracts were is not made 
clear, but almost immediately we have the letter of Thomas 
Poole to Josiah Haskins, which shows that the marriage 
contract was one of them.® Poole wrote: 

The regulations relating to the females strike them as the most difficult; 


whether the marriage contract shall be dissolved if agreeable to one or both 
parties, and many other circumstances are not yet determined. 


How this notion regarding the marriage relation originated 
we can not certainly say. It may have been suggested by 
French revolutionary sentiments which strongly affected the 
originators of Pantisocracy. It may have resulted from 
perusing such a book as Mary Wollstonecraft’s Rights of Woman, 
although the author consistently argues for education of women 
and nowhere suggests divorce or free union as remedies for 
existing evils. On the whole no work of the time, accessible to 
such men as Southey and Coleridge, seems so likely to have 
suggested the inequalities and injustices of the English marriage 
contract and a possible remedy as Imlay’s novel The Emigrants. 
Its special applicability to a group of young Englishmen and 
their wives setting out for the new country can scarcely be 
gainsaid. Its emphasis of an existing evil in English social life 
would naturally have appealed to the young enthusiasts, 
especially Coleridge who first mentions it.* I am inclined to 
believe, therefore, that to Imlay’s influence must be attributed 
this feature of the Pantisocratic plan. 

Evidence of further influence of Imlay’s novel is perhaps to 
be seen in the “Model of a Society” found in the third volume 
(p. 139 ff.). There Capt. Arl—ton outlined a new plan of 


% Thomas Poole and his Friends i, 96 ff. The correct date of the ktter is 
_ 20, as noted by G. McL. Harper in his Life of William Wordsworth i, 


rem idea of a dissoluble marriage contract almost certainly belongs to 
Coleridge. not only from his first mention of it, but because of the circumstances 
of his life at this time. Southey was already engaged to Edith Fricker, and 
not likely to be thinking of breaking marriage bonds. Coleridge was as yet 
unattached, the thought of Mary Evans still agitating, and betrothal to Sarah 
Fricker still unthought of. Before the latter event, had come the acquaintance — 
with Poole, and the communication to him of the details of Pantisocracy. 
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government he was establishing in a section of the new world. 
A tract of some 256 square miles had been divided into as many 
parts, on which Revolutionary soldiers were to be settled with 
special rights and privileges. In the words of the novel: 


Every male being of the age of twenty-one and sound in his reason is entitled 
to a vote in the nomination of a member to represent them, and every member 
is entitled to the rewards and honours which the institution may think proper 
to bestow. . . . And thus, by the fundamental laws of the society, 
love and harmony must consequently be productive of every generous advantage 
and the respectibility of every citizen be established upon that broad basis— 
the dignity of man. 


That Southey and Coleridge would have fovnd in Capt. Arl—ton 
a kindred spirit is further clear from the latter’s justification 
of his scheme. He says, 

While the embellishment of manners and the science of politics have been 
engrossed by the higher orders of society, the bulk of mankind have been the 
mere machines of states;—and they have acted with a blind zeal for the pro- 
motion of the objects of tyrants which has desolated empires, while the once 
laughing vineyards have been changed into scenes of butchery; and the honest 
and industrious husbandmen, those supporters of all our wealth and all our 
comfort, have mourned for the sad havock of their cruel depredations. 


It is perhaps impossible to connect the part of America to 
which Coleridge’ and Southey first proposed to go with that 
desciibed by Imlay in his works. Poole wrote to Haskins, 


Their opinion was that they should fix themselves at—I do not recollect 
the place, but somewhere in a delightful part of the new back-settlements.*’ 


The term “‘back-settlement” is occasionally used by Crévecceur, 
but is especially common in Imlay’s Topographical Description, 
which emphasized the excellence of the country so new in the 
time Coleridge and Southey were thinking of their American 
scheme. If, as it seems to me I have somewhere seen, the first 
purpose was to settle on “the banks of the Ohio,” the rzlation 
to Imlay’s books would be almost certain. Later, as we know, 
the banks of the Susquehanna were chosen. In a letter to 
Southey (Sept. 6, 1794) Coleridge wrote of meeting 

. . » every night . . . a most intelligent young man who has spent the 
last five years of his life in America, and is lately come from thence as an agent 
to sell land. . . . He recommends the Susquehanna from its excessive beauty 


8 Thomas Poole and his Friends i, 96 ff. 
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and its security from hostile Indians. . . . He never saw a bison in his life 
but has heard of them; they are quite backward.** 


Again Coleridge wrote, 


At present our plan is to settle at a distance, but at a convenient distance 
from Cooper’s Town on the banks of the Susquehanna.** 


IV. Works oF GILBERT IMLAY 


The character of Imlay’s published works, their neglect by 
historians of our literature, and their general inaccessibility 
suggest some more detailed account of them.” The first bears 
the title: 


A/Topographical Description/ of the/ Western Territory/ of/ North 
America:/ containing/ a succinct account/ of its/ Climate, Natural History, 
Population,/ Agriculture, Manners and Customs./ and/ An Ample Description 
of the several Divisions into/ which that country is partitioned./ With an 
accurate Statement of the various Tribes of Indians/ that inhabit the Frontier 
Country/ together with/ A Delineation of the Laws and Government/ of the/ 
State of Kentucky./ Tending to Show the Probable Rise and Grandeur/ 
of the American Empire./ In a Series of Letters to a Friend in England/ 
by G. Imlay./ A Captain in the American Army during the late War, and a 
Commissioner/ for laying out Land in the Back Settlements/ London/ Printed 
for J. Debrett, opposite Burlington-House/ Piccadilly/ 1792.71 , 


$8 Life of Southey i, 218-9. Dykes Campbell (p. xxii of the Poetical Works 
of Coleridge) apparently quotes from this letter, but makes the description of 
the Susquehanna read, “from its excessive beauty and its security from hostile 
Indians and bisons,” the last words implied but not a part of the quotation. 
From the next quotation Haller suggests the “young man” may have been one 
of Wm. Cooper’s agents, but it seems to me more likely he was an Englishman 
who had been in America. 

6 Biographia Epistolaris i, 45, where it is part of the letter written to Heath, 
but not so printed in the Monthly Repository. It may be noted also that Imlay 
praises the beauty of the Susqehanna, as in The Emigrants i, 44, 80. 

7 Imlay’s work did not come within the scope of Moses Coit Tyler’s admir- 
able History of American Literature, but neither of his books is mentioned in 
Duyckinck’s Cyclopedia of American Literature, by Wendell, Trent, or Cairns, 
or in the recent and elaborate Cambridge History of American Literature. In the 
latter Imlay’s name is once mentioned, but only incidentally. His novel 
The Emigrants is not mentioned in Carl Van Doren’s American Novel, as it 
had not been in that writer’s article on American Fiction in the Cambridge 
History. 

™ The second edition (1793) had the same title page up to “By G. Imlay,” 
before which was inserted: 

To which are added/ The/ Discovery, Settlement,/ and/ Present State of 
Kentucky/ and/ An Essay towards the Topography, and Natural/ History of / 
that Important Country/ by John Filson/ to which is added/ I The Adventures 
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The Topographical Description was a timely book by reason 
of England’s special interest in the Western Territory and 
Kentucky, as already noted on pages 414ff. of this paper. 
Besides, it has not been pointed out that the translation of 
Brissot’s Nouveau Voyage as New Travels in the United States of 
America had been issued in the early part of 1792—the Preface 
of the Translator is dated Feb. 1—and Brissot had devoted but 
a single brief chapter to what the translator also calls the 
; ; Western Territory. Indeed, it may be that Imlay’s book had 
. its genesis in this very fact, and was written in London in the 

early months of 1792. 
The introduction of the book itself is nominally written by 
the English friend to whom the Letters are addressed, and who 
had suggested their publication. He had thought them “a- 
ceptable to the Public” “when the news of the defeat of General 
| St. Clair was received.” He apologizes for the “remarks which 
oh he [the author] had interspersed respecting the laws, religion, 
and customs of Europe,” saying that one 


accustomed to that simplicity of manners natural to a people in a state of 

g innocence, suddenly arriving in Europe must have been powerfully stricken 
, with the great difference between the simplicity of the one and what is called 
etiquette and good breeding in the other. 


This apology applies to the first Letter, in which the author 
makes a special point of his pleasure in taking up the “task,” 
- ? as it will afford me an opportunity of contrasting the simple and rational 
life of the Americans in these back settlements with the distorted and unnatural 
a habits of the Europeans; which have flowed no doubt from the universally 
a bad laws which exist on the continent, and from that pernicious system of 
+ blending religion and politics which has been productive of universal depravity. 


of Col Daniel Boon [with description]/ II The Minutes of the Piankeshaw 
Council [etc]/ III An Account of the Indian Nations [etc]/ By George Imlay/ 
(who is then described as in the first edition) Illustrated [etc]/ (with the refer- 
ence to the place and printer. 

The printing of the name as “George Imlay” would indicate that the 
author, who was in Paris as has been shown, could not have seen the proof, and 
perhaps may not have been responsible for the additions to the book. 

The third London edition of the Topographical Description, issued in 1797 
when Imlay was in that city, has his name correctly Gilbert. Reprints of the 
work were made in Dublin and New York in 1793, the latter following the 
enlarged London edition of that year. Debrett was a Whig publisher, at a time 
when politics played a large part in the publishing business. 
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Then follows a general history of the country and attempts at 
early settlement, a discussion which is continued in Letter IT, 
the latter closing with an account of the rise of the Constitution. 
The second Letter makes particular mention of the settlement 
of Kentucky in 1783-84, and the survey by the Federal Govern- 
ment of the “country west of the Ohio” in 1785, years in which 
we know Imlay was in Kentucky. 

Letter III gives a general description of the “western (or 
middle) country,’ and Letter IV praises the American govern- 
ment, suggesting also the several states, six at least, which will 
be carved out of this western territory. The following Letter is 
devoted to the great variety of agricultural products, the 
navigation of the rivers, and the expected use of steam: 

The invention of carrying a boat against the stream by the influence of steam 
is a late improvement in philosophy by a Mr. Rumsey of Virginia, whose in- 
genuity has been rewarded by the state with the exclusive privilege of navi- 
gating those boats in her rivers for ten years.” 


Letter VI treats of sugar making from the maple, the deposits 
of salt, lead, building stone, and the climate. 

In the seventh Letter the author deals with immigrations 
from Virginia, Maryland, Pennsylvania, North Carolina 
“until 1784,” noting also that “several families came also 
from England, Philadelphia, New Jersey, York, and the New 
England states.” The allusion to families from England is 
noteworthy, because Imlay’s novel The Emigrants has English 
people for its main characters. They also followed the first of 
the routes of travel he next describes, that “through the upper 
parts of Pennsylvania to Pittsburg and then down the Ohio.” 
Another route is “from Baltimore, passing Old Town on the 
Potowmac, and by Cumberland Fort, Braddock’s road to 


- Redstone Old Fort on the Monongahala,” and thence to the 


west. Letter VIII is devoted to the laws and government, 
based on “the natural and imprescriptible rights of man.” He 
then considers government by two houses, the courts, and the 
“security of person and property, which is called Freedom.” 


™ This was James Rumsey, who disputed with John Fitch of Connecticut 
the priority in steam navigation. The latter had Jaunched a steamboat on the 
Delaware in 1786 and obtained rights in New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Dela- 
ware. Brissot (Nouveau Voyage chap. xiv, New Travels p. 235) tells of having 
seen the experiment Sept. 1, 1788. 
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In Letter IX the author refers to “your favour dated the 
24th of August last,” that is Aug. 1791, and the boycott by 
Englishmen of West India produce, because parliament had 
failed to adopt “any mode of effecting the abolition of the 
slave trade.” This doubtless refers to the motion in parliament 
of Apr. 18, 1791 to stop importation of slaves, which was lost 


a ti in the Commons by a vote of 163 to 88. The rest of the chapter 
S|) discusses slavery and opposes Jefferson’s advocacy of the 
| system. Letter X again takes up the English protest against 


if the slave trade, then turns to the products of the western 
country, and gives lists of plants, with common and Linnean 
names, of animals and of birds. It mentions the “‘great bones 
which have been found in this country” and shows familiarity 
with Buffon. The last chapter gives an account of the defeat 
of St. Clair, the Indian tribes in general, and closes with the 
assurance that ‘“‘we shall soon establish a permanent security 
against savage invasions and massacre.” 
—6hWAWnhnh It will be seen that Imlay’s Topographical Description has 
|) variety of content, is thoroughly American, and while not the 
equal of Crévecceur’s Leiters is well written, and as entertaining 
as most early books describing what was then frontier America. 

Imlay’s novel, his only other published work, bears the title 
in its first volume: 

The/ Emigrants, &c./ or the/ History/ of/ An Expatriated Family/ being/ 
A Delineation of English Manners./ Drawn from Real Characters,/ Written 
| in America/ by G. Imlay, Esq./ Author of the Topographical Description of its 
Western Territory/ Vol I/ London/ Printed for A. Hamilton, near Gray’s- 
; Inn-Gate./ Holborn/ 1793. 


Bic The title pages of the other two volumes are the same except 
for the omission of &c. after Emigrants. 

The Preface says the author was led to publish by the 
favorable reception of his first book, and again emphasizes that 
“the principal part of the story is founded upon facts,” while 


| 
| 


: its letter form has been chosen as “more acceptable to the 
| generality of readers.” Further—for the radical character 
4 of the author of the Topographical Description appears also in 
ot this book—he would “prompt many readers to turn their 
a thoughts toward the important political questions now agitated 
* throughout Europe.” He thinks too many consider that 
| “government was a mere trick of state, and that thus it hap- 
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pened, the ill-digested systems in modern Europe have been 
productive of so many miseries to mankind.” He thinks it not 
the least extraordinary “that Englishmen should believe that 
their political system is the model of perfection,” and therefore 

it is perhaps time to place a mirror to their view, that they may behold the 
decay of those features which once were so lovely. And that they may take 
into their consideration the establishing, by a more enlightened policy, laws 
that will in future prevent the sacrilege which the present practices of matri- 
monial engagements necessarily produce. 


This he later makes specific by referring to the “many mis- 
fortunes . . . in domestic life” because of “the great difficulty 
there is in England of obtaining a divorce.’’ The Preface closes 
with the expression of surprise that “‘the first minister in a 
neighboring kingdom,” fleeing “to avoid being punished for a 
robbery actually committed,” should not only have been re- 
ceived in England, but ‘“‘caressed and closetted repeatedly 
with the minister and his master.’ 

A brief introduction tells of Mr. T—n, a London merchant 
who had lost his property, and his wife, son, and three daughters, 
all of whom had landed at Philadelphia and were proceeding to 
Pittsburg. The eldest daughter Eliza had met her future 
husband on the voyage, is married, and returns to England. 
Meanwhile, a Mr. Il—ray of Philadelphia writes Capt. Jas. 
Arl—ton of Baltimore about the English family proceeding 
westward, and Arl—-ton overtaking them a.few days out 
becomes enamored of Caroline, the youngest daughter, who 
is found walking over the Alleghanies to enjoy the scenery. 
As soon as they reach Pittsburg, correspondence also begins 
between a Mrs. W—, wife of General W— of that city, and a 
Miss R— of Bristol, England. The story is then carried on in 
letters, especially of Caroline and Eliza, Arl—ton and I]—ray, 


73 The reference is doubtless to Calonne, French minister of finance before 
Necker, who was charged with misappropriation of funds, was finally dismissed, 
and went over to England where he was favorably received by Pitt and the 
court, after the Revolution, as representative of the royalist faction. See 
J. H. Rose’s William Pitt, p. 545 especially for the French complaint of his 
favorable reception in England. 

For the suggestion of Calonne I am indebted to Prof. H. E. Bourne of our 
University. He also called my attention to the valuable articles in the Amer. 
Hist. Rev., and to the Report of the Amer. Hist. Ass’n already mentioned.. 
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Mrs. W— and Miss R—. It may be briefly summarized as 


follows. 

Caroline’s fondness for walking continues, when one day she and Capt. 
Arl—ton are surprised at the approach of some Indians. Caroline faints and 
is caught in the arms of the gallant Captain. As she regains consciousness 
there is mutual recognition of deeper interest, and the next day the Captain 
calls to make his proposals. To his surprise he is not allowed to see Caroline, but 
later receives a polite note from Miss Mary T—n, her elder sister, stating that 
Caroline on her recovery would be glad to see Capt. Arl—ton as any other friend. 
Thus repulsed Arl—ton does not call at all. Later, at a dinner given them all 
by Mrs. W—, apparently seeing that Caroline is indifferent, he hastily decides 
to go to Louisville, and so informs Gen. W— in the presence of the others. 

Meanwhile an oid man, first met by the family on the journey to Pittsburg, 
proves to be a brother of Mrs. T—n who was supposed to have been killed in the 
French and Indian War. He now begins to relate his story, especially his 
relation to Lady B—, wife of his friend Lord B— in England. 

In the second volume Uncle P. P—, as he is called, tells of being invited to 
the country home of Lord B— and finding Lady B— treated with great indif- 
ference, indeed as he thinks tyrannically. He remonstrates with his friend, but 
to no avail. Finally, on reading Othello to Lady B— she faints, is caught in his 
arms, and in this situation they are discovered by Lord B—’s servant. In 
spite of all P. P— can say, the most serious accusation is laid against Lady B— 
and she is banished from the house. She is refused refuge by her father, who 
believes Lord B—’s charge, and she goes to London to live in seclusion. There 
P. P— again befriends her, is sued by Lord B—, fined by a relentless court, 
and is imprisoned because he can not pay the fine. 

After getting his divorce Lord B— marries a.termagant, who soon spends 
all his money, runs off to the continent, and is then willing to compromise the 
debt of P. P—. The latter had already married Lady B—, and she sells her 
jewels to obtain the money for his release. Then they leave for America with 
the seven children who had been born to them. There, however, the Indians 
carry off the wife and children, never to be recovered, and scalp but not kill 
the husband in trying to protect them. 

The T—n family suffers through the escapades of the son George, a spend- 
thrift in England, a worthless loafer in America, who defrauds his father of his 
little remaining property and returns to the old country. There he is finally 
imprisoned for debt, but is rescued by his uncle towards the last of the third 
volume, repents and begins a new life in America again, marrying happily a 
lady who, after one unfortunate marriage, had gone to the new world. 

Caroline’s family now moves from Pittsburg to Louisville, where Capt. 
Arl—ton had gone earlier. The two meet, but again Arl—ton misunderstands 
the situation and departs for the Northwest country. This leads Uncle P. P— 
to suspect some mystery, and discover that Arl—ton had originally left Pitts- 
burg so hastily because of a letter from Caroline’s sister Mary, giving him an 
entirely wrong idea of Caroline’s feelings and conduct. 

The third volume begins with Arl—ton’s explanation of his leaving Louis- 
ville, encouraged by Mary T—n to think Caroline does not care for him. He 
sets out for the Falls of St. Anthony to drown his sorrow, but while on his way 
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Caroline is carried off by Indians in the same direction and, though followed by 
her friends, is rescued by the sorrowing lover who at last learns that he has 
always been secure in the affections of the heroine. They are quickly married, 
and together plan to set up that “‘model of a society” which has already been 
described. 

Uncle P. P— regains wealth through the death of his uncle, the Hon. 
P. P— of England. He decides to settle the debts of his brother-in-law, Mr. 
T—1, and leave his fortune to the children. Caroline writes Eliza to come to 
America and Mary T—n, whose duplicity and snobbishness—the real reason 
for opposing the union of Caroline and Arl—ton—unfit her for the simple and 
rational American life, goes back to aristocratic London. 

Mr. Il—ray goes to England with the heartless Mary T—n and there, 
after settling Mr. P. P—’s business affairs for him and releasing George from 
prison as already narrated, finds Caroline’s sister Eliza F—, who has been 
mistreated by her husband after he had squandered all his fortune. Every 
effort is made to obtain a divorce for her, but English law on the subject is 
upheld by the efforts of Sir Thomas Mor—ly, Bart. Fortunately Mr. F— 
commites suicide and Mrs. F— is free. She sails for America under the care of 
Il—ray, who is so charmed with her on the long voyage that they are married 
as soon as they reach America. 


It is not strange, perhaps, that Imlay’s novel has not retained 
a place in American fiction, or been reprinted. However, 
The Emigrants may be safely said to be the first novel of purpose 
written by an American, as well as the first to deal with that 
Western Territory Imlay knew so well and had already de- 
scribed in his earlier work. 

Both Imlay’s books received ample mention in London 
periodicals. The Monthly Review of August 1792 devoted a 
little more than ten closely printed pages to the Topographical 
Description.“ Most of this is made up of quotations, but the 
beginning emphasizes Imlay’s intimate knowledge of the 
country, his wealth of description, and the likeness to Créve- 
coeur’s Letters, to which attention has been called in an earlier 
part of this paper: 

Captain Imlay, whose intimate knowledge of the interior parts of North 
America appears in every page of his work, represents the western parts 
of America as an elysium that invites settlement by all the indications of future 
happiness and prosperity. In attending to the American writers, however, 
we constantly perceive them describing uncultivated nature as the ancient 


poets described the golden age. . . . We had ample specimens of this sort of 
painting in St. John’s American Letters. 


™ Vol. viii of the enlarged Review, pp. 390-401. 


{ 
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Then follow some cautions regarding such descriptions, and 
large extracts such as might easily have fired the imagination of 


Coleridge and Southey. 
The review of The Emigrants in the August number of 1793” 


calls special attention to certain new features of the story: 


In a novel written by the intelligent and lively author of the topographical 
description of the western territory of America, the public will look for something 
more than a sentimental tale; and we can assure our readers that they will find 
in these volumes many things which are not commonly to be perceived in 
writing of this class. . . . He comprehends within the plan of his work many 
other objects [than “the tender-passion,” “fair sex,” “progress of love’’], 
which will render it interesting to the philosopher as well as to the lover. 
Several lively descriptions of American scenes, both natural and artificial, 
are introduced. The characters of the piece are so distinctly marked, and so 
perfectly consonant to the present state of manners, that we can easily credit 
the writer’s assertion, that the principal part of the story is founded on facts, 
and that in every instance he has had a real character for his model. . . . The 
principal design of the work appears to be to turn the public attention toward 
the present state of society regarding marriage. It is an opinion, which the 
writer seems to think it of great importance to support, that the female world 
is at present, in consequence of the rigour of matrimonial institutions, in a 
state of oppressive vassalage; and that it would greatly increase the happiness 
of society if divorces could more easily be obtained. 


The Critical Review (Sept. 1793, pp. 53-8) also noticed Imlay’s 
To pogra phical Description in praiseworthy terms, and while 
suggesting caution generally justifies the author. The following 
passage illustrates: 

The present descfiption is written on the spot: the colouring is a little 
too luxuriant; and the contrast between America and Europe too studiously 
pointed out to leave the author free from suspicion. His language is bold and 
clear; pointed, and often elegant. It is the language of a man whose ideas are 
not confused, and whose opinions are matured by reflection. . . . The author 
proceeds to relate the history of the discovery and the general progress of the 
settlement. Fora time, the narrative is plain and simple; but it soon rises to a 
degree of elevation which we have already styled suspicious; yet, from what 
we know to be true of this country, we believe it to be a flight, a pardonable 
exaggeration, rather than fiction. 


In this Review Imlay’s Emigrants is given even fuller treat- 
ment than in the Monthly, covering as it does pages 155 to 
158 of the number for October. Naturally a reviewer would 
not take kindly to criticism of his government and social 
institutions, as in this first paragraph: 


% Vol. ix, pp. 468-9. 
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This work has two objects professedly in view, the one to recommend the 
government and manners of America in preference to those of our own country— 
the other to recommend divorces. With regard to the first, we confess we 
should be sorry to take our ideas of either the taste or the morals of our brethren 
of the western continent from this production; and with regard to the second, 
we cannot help saying that the author insidiously holds out a liberty of divorce, 
to women especially, as the only means of freeing them from that domestic 
tyranny to which he tells us they have in all nations been subject. 


Yet, in spite of his complaint, the reviewer gives the plan of 
the story at length, and quotes with approval the long letter of 
Arl—ton, telling of the rescue of Caroline from the Indians. 


OLIVER FARRAR EMERSON 
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XX. THE TERM. “COMMUNAL” 
I. Tue Doctrine oF COMMUNAL ORIGINS 


The period following the French Revolution was deeply 
interested in “the people” as a mass conception, in all that 
belonged to them and all that they created. It was in this 
period that theorists on the origin of law, customs, religion, 
language, literature—particularly the folk-song and the folk- 
tale—liked to advocate the doctrine of spontaneous, unconscious 
growth “from the heart of the people,” as the phrase went. 
Such conceptions of origin had their critics from the first; 
but they remained more or less orthodox throughout the nine- 
teenth century, and they still have foothold in both England 
and America. They have, however, receded in the wake of 
more reserved second-thoughts about human neture, along 
with the recession of the “romantic”’ vehemence, and of the 
Hegelian philosophy of the “over-soul,” and of our own dema- 
gogic admiration of the undifferentiated demos. 

In law, for a first illustration, the theory of the German 
jurist, Friedrich Karl von Savigny (1779-1861) remained en- 
trenched pretty much throughout the century. Savigny’s 
theory may be summarized in a few sentences:! 

Yet we are not at all to think of it [the common law] as such in the sense 
that the several individuals who compose the people have produced it by an 
exercise of their will; for this will of the individuals might perhaps sometimes 
bring forth the same Jaw but might also, perhaps, and with more likelihood 
bring forth very diverse laws. It is rather the spirit of the people [Volksgeist] 
living and working in all individuals that gives rise to the positive law; which, 
therefore is not a matter of chance for the consciousness of each individual but 
is necessarily one and the same law foreach . . . This feeling [of the internal 
necessity which goes with the recognition of positive law] is expressed with 
most positiveness in the ancient assertion of a divine origin for law or for 
enactments; for one could not conceive of a more distinct denial that law origi- 
nates by chance or through human will. 


In other words, law is something that grows by sheer power 
of unfolding itself in men’s miscegenated conscious states. 
About 1878 R. von Ihering attacked this doctrine with his 
theory of law as a conscious product of men seeking to achieve 

1 System des heutigen rimischen Rechts (1840), I, § 7. 
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social ends, and Savigny’s theory was gradually dropped in 
continental Europe. By the end of the nineteenth century, it 
was practically given up everywhere except in England and 
America. 

A further illustration may be drawn from the history of 
theories concerning the origin and growth of language. Jacob 
Grimm thought of language as something born from the soul of 
primitive society. Savigny was Grimm’s teacher, and as laws 
were to Savigny, so language was to Grimm, unmistakably of 
social emergence. His successors retained this view of language 
as a social product, though they offered explanations of the 
sources of human speech which were more concrete than 
Grimm’s. A distinction, deriving from Grimm’s view, arose 
between the “artificial” products of the individual and the 
spontaneous creation of the people. Professor Paul was a 
dissenter.2, He emphasized the part played by the individual, 
and believed in an artistic rather than a social genesis for 
language. In the main, however, language continued to be 
viewed, as it was by the psychologist Wundt, as a product of 
the communal mind. Characteristic is the position of an 
American scholar, writing as late as 1891, in advocacy of “The 
Festal Origins of Human Speech.’”’ The psychologist, he says*: 

. » « can trace the root back to the rhythmic sounds that savages produce 
when they beat sonorous bedies amid the play-excitement which originated 
through communal elation of the success of communal action, and which had 
become, at the earliest glimpse which we obtain of it, involved, like the oldest 


and most sacred of the wozds it gave birth to, in the race’s traditional custom 
of festal celebration. 


At the opposite extreme from these theories is the view of 
Professor Otto Jespersen. He suggests in his recently published 
Language (1922)* that: 


[The first utterances were] exclamative, not communicative—that is, they 
came forth from an inner craving of the individual without any thought of any 
fellow creatures. Our remote ancestors had not the slightest notion that such 
a thing as communicating ideas and feelings to some one else was possible . . . 
Although we now regard the communication of thought as the main object of 
speaking, there is no reason for thinking that this has always been the case; 
it is perfectly possible that speech has developed from something which had no 


2 Principien der Sprachgeschichte (1886), ch. i. 
* J. Donovan, Mind, vol. VI, pp. 498-506. 
* See pp. 432-442. See also his earlier Progress in Language (1894). 
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other purpose than that of exercising the muscles of the mouth and throat and 
of amusing oneself and others by the production of pleasant or possibly only 
strange sounds. 

The first utterances of speech he fancies to himself as 
“something between the nightly love-lyrics of puss upon the 
tiles and the melodious love songs of the nightingale,” i.e., he 
puts forward a doctrine which is neither “festal’” nor “com- 
munal.’* He also points out that to ensure the creation of a 
speech which shall be a parent to a new language stock, all 
that is needed is that two or more children should be placed by 
themselves in a condition where they will be entirely or to a 
large degree free from the presence or influence of their elders.* 
Professor Jespersen goes back to individuals. He does not rely 
upon the “‘mentally homogeneous throng,” either for the origin 
of human utterance or for the creation of new language stocks.’ 


5 Professor Jespersen is right, I think, in detaching primitive musical utter- 
. ance from inevitable association with the dance. Edward Sapir (Language, 
1921, p. 244) repeats—rather unthinkingly, I believe—the old view that 
“Poetry is everywhere inseparable in its origins from the singing voice and the 
measure of the dance.” Poetry and song are inseparable in origins; but primitive 
"y musical utterance appears (like the songs of birds or of children) independent 
§ of the dance, as well as associated with it, as far down in the cultural scale as 
we can go. 

6 Following the American ethnologist Hale, ‘The Origin of Language,” 
in Transactions of the American Association for the Advancement of Science, 

vol. xxxv, 1886, etc. See Jespersen’s Language, p. 181. 
ie 7A parallel shift of theory may be seen in the fields of economics, anthro- 
- pology, and sociology. For example, a belief prevailed, as advocated by Sir 
Henry Maine, E. de Laveleye, and other scholars, that the existing institution 
: of private property is a direct descendant of a system of communal ownership— 
if much as Professor Gummere thought individual authorship and ownership of 
song to be the direct descendant of communal authorship and ownership. A 
late refiection of Maine’s view may be found in The Evolution of Revolution, 
by H. M. Hyndman (1921), who writes at the opening of his first chapter 
(“Primitive Communism”): “All authorities are agreed that, throughout the 
earlier development of mankind, communism, without any private property 
whatever in the means of creating wealth, prevailed as an economic and social 
order” . . . “Private ownership in any shape which gave its possessor economic 
or social power over his fellows, was unknown.” Hyndman speaks in his 
introduction of ‘the most crucial revolution in the story of human growth” 
. “This revolution was the transformation from collective or communal 
peeperty held by a portion of a tribe or gens, by the tribe itself, and ultimately 
by a confederation of tribes, into private property held by the individual and 


his family.” 
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Alongside the early nineteenth century conceptions of the 
growth of law and language belongs Herder’s collectivistic 
conception of the origin of popular poetry, which his disciple, 
F. A. Wolf, afterward applied to the Homeric poems. For 
literature, too, communal inspiration was advocated. The 
belief became orthodox that primitive peoples and other 
mentally homogeneous groups created their songs in public, in 
a sort of communal spontaneity. Just as for language, a 
distinction was insisted upon between “art” poetry, coming 
from the individual, and “folk poetry,” arising from the people. 
Among English dissenters, Joseph Jacobs remarked that there 
is no such thing as the folk behind what one calls folk tales, 
folk lore, popular ballads.* William Wells Newell, founder and 
first president of the American Folk-Lore Society was another 
dissenter from the doctrine of folk-origins or folk creation. 
But the view of these men did not become the accepted view. 
“We search for poetry before the poet,”’® said a leading scholar. 
“Poetry of the people is made by any given race through the 


Some recent studies of the subject of primitive ownership appear to show 
that the communistic theory is mythical, not only for private property but for 
the ownership of land. Completer investigation makes clear that individualistic 
ownership both preceded and followed common control and ownership. This 
is the thesis of Jan St. Lewinski (The Origin of Property, Lectures delivered 
at the London School of Economics, 1913) who maintains that individual 
ownership was always the first forra of property . . . “from a state of no 
property, individual ownership generally originates once labor has been in- 
corporated in the soil” (p. 22). Pure nomads and hunting peoples have no 
private property in land, but land is not cummon property among them. 
It is merely a free good, to appropriate which is not worth the trouble. The 
evidence of existing primitive peoples, says Lewinski, shows clearly that the 
village community was not the primitive stage but was preceded by individual 
appropriation. “Thus the principal pillars of the communistic theory are 
already demolished!” he writes (p. 30). Private property in personal effects, 
like clothes, weapons, domestic animals (in songs, also, it might be added) 
prevails everywhere, it appears, even among the peoples lowest in the cultural 
scale, and it has probably existed from time immemorial. Fora recent American 
book, taking the same position as Lewinski’s, see Robert H. Lowie, Primitive 
Society (1920), chapter IX. 

5 “Yet when we come to realize what we mean by saying a custom, a tale, 
a myth, arose from the Folk, I fear we must come to the conclusion that the 
said Folk is a fraud, a delusion, a myth . . . The Folk is a name for our 
ignorance.” Folk Lore, iv, 234, June, 1893. 

°F. B. Gummere, “The Ballad and Communal Poetry,” Harvard Studies 
and Notes in Philology and Literature, V, 55. 
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same mysterious process which forms speech, cult, myth, 
custom, or law.’”!° 

At the present time, however, continental Europe, from which 
the doctrine of communal inspiration emerged, has given it up. 
Its strongest remaining foothold is in the United States, the 
country into which the doctrine last entered. 

The whole theory of a communal mind from which emerged 
law and institutions and from which on festal occasions are 
(or were) born language and literature rests upon the romantic 
enterprise of sociologists, who thought to write a psychology of 
men en masse apart from any sane reliance upon the analysis of 
individual minds—very much as if one were to endeavor to cut 
a physical robe for mankind as a whole with no thought of 
individual arms and legs. This effort issued in the bizarre 
belief in a collective soul which is not to be found in the nature of 
the souls of the individuals which compose the social group, but 
which in some mystic sense enwraps the individuals in its all- 
obscuring fog. Such a “communal mind” or “mob mind”’ or 
“gesammtgeist,” as you may choose to call it, has no actuality 
which science or sense can observe. If history and indeed 
ethnology betray clearly one fact it is that there is no such 
“mental homogeneity” among men. Asa critical hypothesis the 
whole communa! prepossession has led mainly into misconcep- 
tion and misvaluation; its service (for service of a sort it is) 


has been to arouse an interest and an industry in its support 


which have only succeeded in demonstrating its futility. In 
other words, it is honorably shelved by its own inability to 
stand the test of substantial evidence. 

But in this connection it ought to be in place to point out that 
there is another and classical concept in criticism which might 
well have its value restored. The consensus gentium, meaning 
the critical agreement of instructed opinion, is an idea which in 
law underlies all theories of government which proceed ex 
communi consensu and in the arts is regarded by Aristotle and 
Longinus as well as by the best of Renaissance critics as the 
securest anchorage of valuations in matters of taste.“ It is 


10 Old English Ballads, p. xxxvi. For a recent German view, taking the 
contrary position concerning the genesis of folk-song, see Alfred Gétze, Vom 
Deutschen Volkslied, 1921. 

The argument from universal consent (consensus omnium gentium) is 
formulated by Aristotle at the very beginning of the Topics (i, 1): “As for 
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needless to point out that such a conception is poles remote from 
the romantic Volksgeist figment. Where the “mob soul” calls 
for the play of unconsciousness, the classical consensus calls for 
deliberate and trained conscious effort; where “communalism”’ 
seeks formlessly to express feeling, the consensus judges (as 
Rousseau has it) in the “calm of the passions” ;“ and where the 


probable truths, they are such as are admitted by all men, or by the generality 
of men, or by wise men; and among these last either by all the wise, or by the 
generality of the wise, or by such of the wise as are of the highest authority.” 
The argument, however, was especially adopted by the Stoics, whose literature 
it pervades, and given Latin form by such Stoic writers as Cicero (cf. De 
Natura Deorwm, i. 17; ii. 2); and Tusculanae Dis putationes i. 15: (“quod si om- 
nium consensus vox naturae est”) and Seneca. Bacon, with the example of 
excessive deference to the authority of Aristotle before him, remarks: “Verus 
enim consensus is est, qui ex libertate judicii in idem conveniente consistit” 
(Instauratio Magno, Pars II, Liber i, Aph. Ixxvii). As used in criticism, the 
evidence of the consensus of trained minds is regarded as especially valid as the 
natural answer to the mediaeval maxim, de gustibus et coloribus non est dis- 
putandum; and it is, in fact, the bulwark of any theory of sound criticism in art 
and letters. Here again the foundation of the idea is in Aristotle,—both in the 
Politics and the Poetics, especially Chapter XXVI of the latter work, where he 
defines the higher art as in every case that which appeals to the better auditor, or 
the cultivated spectator (Gears értetxys); see, also, Butcher, Aristotle’s Theory 
of Poetry and Fine Art, Ch. IV). But the locus classicus of the idea, in this 
critical sense, is without doubt Longinus, De Sublimitate vii, where he defines 
the true test of elevation in letters as the judgment of a man of intelligence, 
versed in letters: ‘true beauty and sublimity please always and please all.’ 
Compare also Courthope, Life in Poetry, Law in Taste, 1. Of course, in all this 
the judicial rather than the creative mind is in regard; but can there be any 
valuable creation without selective judgment? Can art, in other words, begin 
without at least the impulse of conscious intention, as the mob-soul theories 
imply that it does? Perhaps if the phrase “work of art” were refocussed in 
critical thought, with right emphasis upon the work, we should have less vogue 
of sociological puerilities and more respect for the classics of critical theory. 

2 Tn the first version of the Contrat Social (Livre I, Chapitre II) Rousseau 
says: “que la volonté générale soit dans chaque individu un acte pur de |’en- 
tendement qui raisonne dans le silence des passions sur que !’homme peut 

= exiger de son semblable, et sur ce que son semblable en droit d’exiger de lui, nul 
) n’en disconviendra.” In view of the fact that to no light degree upon Rousseau 
has been fathered the whole chute of modern thought which has ended in the 
mire of sociological mysticism, it is of no small interest to note how pains- 
takingly intellectualistic Rousseau intended to be. No doubt his “moi commun’”’ 
is in part at least the hapless progenitor of our modern Volksgeister, communal 
selves, and mob souls; out when (De l’économie politique) he employed the 
analogy of an animal body to define the functions of the body politic, and 
likened the life of the whole to a “moi commun,” he was actually on classical 
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primitivist seeks to replace human thought by dancing puppets 
the critic of the tradition endeavors to single out, from the 
midst of puppetdom, creative human intelligences. Obviously, 
conscious effort, cool judgment, and creative intelligence are 
gifts of men, not of mobs; and it was perhaps too much to 
expect from a romantic century interest in these qualities. 


Il. Tue Term “CoMMUNAL” AND FoLK-SONG 


Although the doctrine of communal inspiration played a 
large réle during the nineteenth century in theories of the 
growth of law and language and of other human institutions, the 
word “communal” itself was little used in many of these fields. 
It came into the foreground chiefly in anthropology, sociology, 
psychology, and literature.“ In American criticism, the term 


ground and employing a Platonic figure. It is worth while, however, to point 
to a very interesting alteration of phraseology between the first draft and the 
final form of the key passage to the Contrat Social which of itself appears to 
indicate that Rousseau half feared the very misinterpretation which his phrase 
has been given. He defines the terms of the theoretical contract: “Chacun de 
nous met en commun sa volonté, ses biens, sa force, at sa personne, sous la 
direction de la volonté générale, et nous recevons tous en corps chaque membre 
comme partie inaliénable du tout.” He then, in the first form, continues: “A 
Vinstant, au lieu de la personne particuliére de chaque contractant, cet acte 
d’association produit un corps moral et collectif, compose d’autant de membres 
que l’assemblée a de voix, et auquel le moi commun donne l’unité formelle, la 
vie et la volonté.” In the final version the last phrase is altered to “lequel 
{corps moral et collectif] regoit de ce méme acte son unité, son moi commun, sa 
vie et sa volonté.”” The subordination of the “moi commun” is obviously the 
intention of the change. Of course Rousseau never dreamed of the “over- 
individual] ego”’ or of the “blind will” of a psychic underworld which were later 
to miscolor critical judgment. 

4 T am indebted for assistance in my examination of material from the fields 
of law, sociology, and philosophy to my brother, Dean Roscoe Pound of the 
Harvard Law School, to J. E. Le Rossignol, Professor of Economics at the 
University of Nebraska, and especially to H. B. Alexander, Professor of Phil- 
osophy at the University of Nebraska. 

4 The word communal is as old as the Song of Roland (tuit en sunt communel, 
in the sense of tous y prennent part, 1. 475, cited by Littré). Later it usually 
denotes what has to do with a commune. Asa critical term in English it belongs 
to the nineteenth century. Impetus was given to commune after the title was 
assumed by Parisian political desperadoes during the Reign of Terror. The 
word communal entered English through French influence, early in the century, 
in the sense of pertaining to a commune. By the middle of the century it was in 
use in the sense of pertaining to a community. 
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has its most frequent use in connection with discussions of 
traditional ballads. Its currency has not derived from Pro- 
fessor Child, who preferred “popular.’’ Professor Child speaks 
of ‘‘popular’’ ballads and “popular” origins. It was introduced 
by Professor Francis B. Gummere*® in his edition of the Old 
English Ballads (1894). When seeking for a differentiating 
epithet for the English traditional ballads he writes: 

As a mere makeshift, however, one might use the word “communal.’’ A 


communal ballad is a narrative ballad of tradition which represents a community 
or folk, not a section or class of that community, and not a single writer. 


If, after introducing the term, he had employed it always in 
this sense, his usage would better bear examination. But he 
soon went far beyond this original definition. He came to 
employ the word not only for denoting what “represents” a 
community and does not come from a single hand, but for 
what a community as over against an individual has created, on 
social occasions. He makes spontaneous communal creation, 
not gradual re-creation by a succession of singers, a test of 
origins. Folk-poetry originates communally, he affirms, 
artistic poetry is created by individuals. His disciples have 
continued his usage; and by our own time the term has become 
pretty firmly entrenched in textbooks and literary histories. 
Few American scholars write of folk poetry in these days without 
relying upon the word. 

The following are some conceptions associated with the 
term “communal” which I think invalid. It seems probable to 
me that they will eventually be given up in America, as they are 
now abandoned in continental Europe. 

1. It is no more a demonstrated fact that poetry had com- 
munal origin than it is that language had such origin, or law, or 


% Behind his employment of “communal” lay German influence. He wished 
to make for English a distinction similar to that afforded by Franz Béhme’s 
volkslieder and volksthiimliche lieder (Liederbuch, 1877). Gummere’s “communal 
mind” suggests Wundt’s volksseele, or his gesammtgeist. He may also have had 
in mind Steinthal’s dichiender volksgeist, or Lachmann’s gemeinsames dichten. 
He comments on these terms at some length in the introduction to his Old 
English Ballads, and in “The Ballad and Communal Poetry,” in the Child 
Memorial volume of Harvard Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature. 
Otto Immisch (Die innere Entwickelung des griechischen Epos, 1904) coins the 
name Gemeinschaftsdichtung. 

% Old English Ballads, p. xxvii. 
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that property was originally owned in common. Assumptions 
like Professor Gummere’s “The original ballad must have been 
sung by all as it was danced by all,’’” or “Poetry was a com- 
munal product,” are assumptions and nothing more. Investiga- 
tion of the song of primitive peoples shows that primitive 
song is not always danced; that primitive lyrics are not narrative 
and hence should be termed songs not ballads; and that they 
are not necessarily nor even preponderatingly of social inspira- 
tion. Communal inspiration should no longer be over-insisted 
upon for primitive song. Songs composed by individuals and 
songs sung by groups of singers are found among the most 
primitive of living races. The conception of individual song 
can be shown to exist among the very lowest peoples. That in 
the earliest stage there was group utterance merely, arising 
from the folk-dance, and that individual composition came 
later is fanciful hypothesis. The communal authorship and 
ownership of primitive poetry as over against culture poetry is 
largely a myth."* “Communal” inspiration of poetry is true in 
the same sense in primitive as in civilized communities and 
only in the same sense.’® 

2. It is also erroneous to assume that peasant communities 
originate their own ballads or narrative songs. The product of 
folk-improvisation is not typically the ballad but the song, and 


7 Old English Ballads, p. \xxxvi. 

18 The best instance of communal composition among the Indians which I 
can cite is the following, which was recently brought to my attention. The 
paragraph is from Frances Densmore’s “Northern Ute Music” (1922) p. 26, a 
volume issued as Bulletin 76 of the Publications of the American Bureau of 
Ethnology. 

Composition of Songs.—It was said by several singers that they “heard a 
song in their sleep,” sang it, and either awoke to find themselves singing it 
aloud or remembered it and were able to sing it. No information was obtained 
on any other method of producing songs. In this connection the writer desires 
to record an observation on musical composition among the Sioux. A song was 
sung at a gathering and she remarked: “That is different from any Sioux song 
I have ever heard, it has so many peculiarities.” The interpreter replied, 
“That song was composed recently by several men working together. Each 
man suggested something and they put it all together in the song.” This is the 
only instance of cooperation in the composition of an Indian song that has been 
observed, adds Miss Densmore. 

19 Evidence supporting this and the following generalizations has been 
presented by me in various articles published in the Publications of the Modern 
Language Association, Modern Language Notes, etc. 
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song so produced is the most ephemeral type of song. The 
folk improvise largely to familiar airs.2° They do not create 
their own melodies, and especially not on the spur of the 
moment. They make over, or add stanzas to, or somehow 
manipulate, something already in existence. The typical 
products of folk-improvisation are the lampoon, the satire, the 
adaptation. This was well illustrated by the improvisations of 
groups of singing soldiers during the recent war. It has often 
been pointed out that in the Southern Appalachians exist 
isolated communities, unlettered and cut off for a hundred 
years from traffic with the rest of the world; and these com- 
munities still entertain themselves with traditional song. 
Conditions are ideal for the creation of communal ballads, 
according to the orthodox theory. Yet their investigators have 
not found that they have any body of song of their own creation, 
whether pure lyrics or ballads. They still sing the English and 
Scottish ballads brought over by their ancestors.”* Self-created 
songs about their own life are conspicuously wanting. The 
Southwestern cowboys perhaps live as communal a life as any 
in our period; possibly they are more literate than the moun- 
taineers, but they are little more creative. The bulk of their 
songs entered their circles from the outside world. Where 
they have songs concerning themselves, they are fitted to 
familiar melodies, and (at least the songs which have value or 
memorableness) are adaptations of already existent material. 
The best cowboy songs, having claim to originality, may be 
traced to minor poets. The cowboy songs which are nearest to 
genuine communal creations are those of weakest quality, are 
not narrative, and are in character most ephemeral.” 


20 The extent to which old airs are preserved is quite astonishing, Many of 
our current hymns and popular songs are set to century-old melodies—originally 
made for songs of quite another character. 

21 See Olive Dame Campbell and Cecil J. Sharp, English Folk Songs from the 
Southern Appalachians, 1917. 

A critic who has recently reaffirmed belief in the emergence of the English 
and Scottish ballad type from the unschooled peasantry is Professor G. H. 
Gerould, Mod. Philol. xxi, August, 1923. 

2 The orthodox contemporary American conception of the spontaneous, 
gregarious composition of the English and Scottish traditional ballads, on social 
occasions, may be illustrated by the familiar picture (Introd. to the Cambridge 
edition of the English and Scottish Ballads, 1904) of a plausible method of 
composition of “The Hangman’s Tree,” or of some remote ancestor of it, by a 
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3. Another familiar doctrine that needs qualification or 
rejection is the doctrine that “communal” (“traditional’’ is the 
better term) preservation of a song brings improvement in the 
narrative quality of the song. This is a fundamental belief 
with Professor Gummere, and on it he bases his theory of 
origins. It is true that there is sometimes improvement in 
scattered instances. Ballads both gain and lose in oral trans- 
mission. When a later text of a song in popular tradition is 
compared with the original text, the dramatic quality is often 
found to be enhanced by the omission of stanzas and of links in 


homogeneous group; or, to go to a more recent book, by the picture of the 
composition of “Sir Patrick Spens’’ in Greenlaw, Elson, and Keck’s Literature 
and Life, Book I, p. 237 (1922): 

“. ... imagine that you are one of a group of people who have been 
powerfully moved by the tragic fate of Sir Patrick. You knew him or some of 
his men. In this group the tragedy is being discussed. One man says he heard 
that Sir Patrick suspected the hand of an enemy, but that he was too brave to 
draw back even though he knew that the voyage meant death. Another says 
that an old sailor observed portents and omens and promised a tragic outcome. 
A third adds that such omens ought never to be disregarded. Others wonder 
how the wives and sweethearts of the dead sailors felt when they heard the news, 
and they speak of the unutterable sadness of their waiting at home, for tidings. 
And at last some one speaks of the dead men themselves, lying down there 
fifty fathoms under the sea, their dead eyes open, their bodies gently rolling 
from side to side with the motion of the water, or too far below the surface ever 
to move. You see you have, in reality, a succession of broken bits of talk, 
expressions of mood, not a story told in an orderly way or written up for the 
newspaper. “One member of the group and then another adds his bit. There 
are moments of silence between. All are thinking of the horror, and deeply 
moved. Then perhaps one, or two, or three, begin to put the thing into words. 
The words fit some simple song that everyone knows. The group begins to 
sing the song. The ballad is born. 

Thus the ballad seems not to be a story at all but just the expression of the 
feelings of a whole group of people. It differs from the story in that it seems to 
tell itself. It is not the work of an author who gives to the events an interpreta- 
tion or who carefully chooses details so that a definite impression is built up in 
the mind of the reader. It expresses the reactions of a group. It is impersonal. 
It is a tale telling itself.” 

There is a conspicuous lack of evidence for the typical composition of ballads 
in such a way, anywhere, or at any time, even among primitive peoples; and it 
it is difficult to show that it is a method of composition that is psychologically 
plausible. Yet nearly all the available ballad anthologies for schools (see W. D. 
Armes, xxxviii ff.; Neilson and Witham, xv and footnote; G. H. Stempel, xxvii 
ff., etc.) paint for their readers this manner of composition for the English and 
Scottish ballads. 
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the story and the retention only of what is absolutely essential. 
There may also be gain in compactness, in singableness, and in 
concreteness of diction. A few examples have been cited to the 
present writer by the British collector of folk-song, Cecil J. 
Sharp, where the melodies of songs have improved in popular 
preservation. And occasional instances can be brought up, as 
already remarked, where individual texts show improvement. 
But, as a principle, the doctrine does not hold. Individual 
texts may grow better here and there for a time, especially in 
the mouths of superior singers. But a single text of a ballad is 
not the ballad itself. While one text is improving another may 
be degenerating. Professor Child was right when he said that 
the ballad is at its best “the earlier it is caught and fixed in 
print.’”% And in the long run, even the text which has improved 
fallsinto decay. A traditionally preserved text is not static, and 
there is no permanent incorporation into its multiple variants, of 
improvements which may arise. At best there is betterment, 
through so-called communal preservation, only for sporadic texts 
and for a limited extent of time. The typical process, for the 
great majority of traditional ballads is a process of decay. 

4. The belief that the pattern or technique of the English 
and Scottish ballad derives from a pattern set in remote times by 
a singing dancing throng improvising communally is all that 
remains among certain thinkers of the nineteenth century 
communal theory. But even this remainder of that theory 
does not deserve the support which: it receives. The refrains, 
salient situations, repetitions and commonplaces of style 
appearing in many ballads (these are the features which are 
traced to primitive times) need no such prehistoric derivation; 
nor are they such fundamental differentiae of the ballad tech- 
nique as is commonly assumed. They are easily to be accounted 
for in the same ways as for other species of folk-song exhibiting 
them which are not termed ballads. The songs of primitive 
groups improvising on festal occasions and the ballads appearing 
in historic times among civilized peoples do not belong in the 
same framework, and they should be kept distinct. Taken 
down in a straight line to modern times, the songs of primitive 


See W. M. Hart, “Professor Child and the Ballad,” P. M. L. A. XXI 
(1906), 770, 805, etc. 
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festal groups bring us, on the improvisation side, to modern 
folk-improvisations, like those of singing soldiers, not an extinct 
type of folk-song, though not one of much frequency nor one 
bringing very valuable product. Taken down to historic times 
on the movement side, the primitive group songs bring us to 
the ring-dance or movement or game songs which still exist 
among us, songs in which the refrain is the essential feature. 
But neither of these varieties of folk-song, the group improvisa- 
tion song or the dance or game song centering about a refrain, 
is identical with the story-song or ballad, and neither variety 
develops into the ballad. The narrative song is an independent 
lyric type, and it first appears, not among primitive peoples, but 
in historic times and among civilized peoples. All races, 
primitive or civilized, have folk-songs, but not all have an 
important body of ballad poetry. The richness in ballads of 
the popular poetry of England and Denmark is not typical 
but unusual. 

5. Further, it is surely time that definition of the lyric species, 
ballad, as “of communal composition” should be given up.™ 
At least, such composition should be brought forward as hypo- 
thetical, not as a demonstrated fact. It is not a valid assump- 
tion, even for that single species of ballad, the traditional folk 
ballad. Remarks such' as Professor Gummere’s “A ballad 
must be the outcome and expression of a whole community 
and this community must be homogeneous’ are not warranted 
by the evidence. This homogeneity isa myth. It is a myth for 
mediaeval times, as Chaucer realized when he differentiated the 
types of tales which he placed in the mouths of the Canterbury 
pilgrims. Even in Anglo-Saxon England, with its clearly 
marked class divisions of edelingas, eorlas, ceorlas, letas, beowas, 
there was no time when “society from king to peasant” had 
identical interests. And even the songs of primitive peoples do 
not originate as “the outcome and expression of the whole 
community.” It is also misleading to associate the term “‘com- 
munal” invariably with the ballad, ignoring other lyric species 
which deserve the term (however they may have originated) 
far more than does the ballad, i.e., hymns, labor songs, student 


™ Old English Ballads, p. xxvii. A recent critic who reaffirms belief in the 
homogeneous throng and communal origins is Professor H.S. V. Jones, Journal 
of English and Germanic Philology, vol. xxii, January, 1923. 
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songs, game songs. The term has attached itself to ballads; 
yet it should not be emphasized as something which dif- 
ferentiates ballads. Indeed, those who discuss ballads are 
much given to confusing several kinds of song which properly 
should be carefully distinguished. These kinds are: (1) Folk- 
improvisations, a type of verse which appears among all peoples, 
at all stages of development, from primitive gatherings to folk- 
gatherings (like those of soldiers) in our own day.™ But this 
type of verse is not very durable or very important. The 
product of the folk-improvisations of the illiterate, in particular, 
has been rated far too high; (2) Genuine traditional game or 
ring-dance songs, or dance songs proper, like those (many of 
them once danced to by grown-ups) traditional in children’s 
games; and (3) Lyric-epics, or ballads proper, a type appearing 
in England some centuries after the Norman Conquest and 
attaining its height in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
It is partly because folk-improvisations lack story form, and 
because genuine dance songs of traditional preservation are not 
narrative, that such origin is to be doubted for the English and 
Scottish lyric-epics collected by Professor Child. According 
to all the evidence to be found, neither folk-improvisatioa nor 
folk-dancing has ever produced narrative song, or any other 
kind of song which is worth much poetically. 

6. Lastly, even when we speak of “communal re-creation”’ 
rather than communal creation of ballads, we are using the 
term without real accuracy. ‘There is re-creation by individual 
hands of songs in popular tradition, but is this truly “com- 
munal?” One singer in a community makes one set of changes, 
another makes another set. Indeed the same singer does not 
always sing a song in the same way, or with the same words. 
The changes are not the product of a gesammigeist. There is no 
communal text; there are many shifting texts in the mouths of 
many singers. The term “communal” is without real validity 
even when we use it, not of the creation of ballads, but of their 
re-creation or modification. 


% Here, and not under the classification “ballads,” belongs the “Hinkie 
Dinkie” of Mr. Atcheson L. Hench (“Communal Composition of Ballads in the 
A. E. F.,” Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. 34, p. 386). 
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The conclusion to be drawn from the preceding considerations 
is that, on the whole, literary historians and makers of text- 
books, would do well to give less conspicuous place to the now 
hopelessly misused term ‘‘communal” in discussions of balladry 
and folk-song, in the hope that this omission might generate in 
them a new temper when theorizing concerning poetic origins. 
They should also cease to derive the ballad from the “homo- 
geneous throng” whether of mediaeval peasantry or of primitive 
tribes. A doctrine of inspiration which is now discarded in 
other fields should not linger with belated tenacity in literary 
criticism. Professor Child exhibited characteristic soundness of 
judgment when he preferred the terms “popular” and “‘tradi- 
tional’’—by far the safer terms— and when he remarked of the 
English and Scottish ballads that “a man and not a people 
has composed them,” and that “the ballad is not originally the 
product or the property of the common orders of people.’ 


Louise Pounp 
* Johnson’s Cyclopaedia, article “Ballads.” 
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XXI. THE ENGLISH BALLAD IN JAMAICA: A NOTE 
UPON THE ORIGIN OF THE BALLAD 
FORM 


In collecting stories and songs from the Jamaica negroes 
during the summer of 1919 and the winter of 1921, I was 
constantly on the lookout for traditional English ballads, some 
of which I hoped to find handed down in their older forms as a 
result of two hundred and fifty years of English occupation of 
the island. A fair number of secondary ballads were easily 
accessible, some of them preserved with an English intonation 
which proved them to have been memorized from cultivated 
English singers. Among these were the Wurlean Woman,! 
and the ballad of Adinah sung to the same tune as the New 
England ballad of Springfield Mountain. But of traditional 
ballads of the better class, both words and music, I secured 
only the widespread song of Little Musgrove.* Naturally I 
asked myself what had become of old ballad forms in Jamaica. 

Before answering the general question, it is useful to consider 
how this ballad has fared in transmission. The story was 
recited to me by a man named Forbes, an unusually intelligent 
negro of the old type, between seventy and eighty years of age, 
who lived in the remote hill-country about Maroon Town, 
called Accompong, in St. Elizabeth parish, where he had 
formerly been song-leader for his district. Unlike some negro 
entertainers he was no clown but a genuine enthusiast. He 
always sang with a shining delight and his feet going in time to 
the tune; I doubt if he could have remembered the words in any 
other way. He was, in short, a reliable source for the standards 
of old-fashioned art. Now when old Forbes first gave me the 
story of Little Musgrove, he strung the verses upon a connecting 
thread of prose to carry along the action. Only when confronted 


1See Barry, Mod. Lang. Notes, XXVIII. 1-5; Belden, Journ. Am. Folklore, 
XXV. 18; Tolman, Journ. Am. Folk-lore, XXIX. 192-193. 

*See Barry, Journ. Am. Folk-lore, XXII. 366f.; Lomax, Cowboy Songs, 
N. Y. 1910, pp. 315-7. 

* See Child No. 81 (II. 242-260); Sharp, English Folk Song from the Southern 
Appalachians, N. Y. and Lond. 1917, pp. 78-89; Rimbault, Illustrations to 
Percy’s Reliques, p. 92; Journ. Am. Folk-lore, XXIII. 371-374; XXV. 182; 
XXX. 31if 
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with the phonograph did he sing the verses straight through 
without interruption. 

That his method was not adopted by chance is proved by the 
fact that other collectors both in Jamaica and in the Bahamas 
have taken down ballad stories dictated in the same form,‘ and 
that I myself secured two other ballads which were recited in 
this fashion, but unfortunately not under circumstances when 
it was possible to get a record of the music. The Maid Freed 
from the Gallows* came from another old man in the same 
region. A Jamaica version of Sweet Riley* is interesting because, 
though clumsily handled, it is worked into the regular cycle of 
“Anansi” stories which contain the figure of the Spider as 
trickster. Other ballad stories, like one version I got of the 
Ram of Darby,’ are told entirely in prose. 

But besides the ballad-story of Little Musgrove, I took downa 
popular song among the Maroon negroes which runs like this:* 

Be still, my pretty young man 
Be still, my pretty young man 
Be still, my pretty young man, 
As my fader driving his sheep, 
All dem making a deal of noise. 


Who is dere goes away, 
Who is dere goes away 
Who is dere goes away, 
As my fader driving his sheep, 
All dem making a deal of noise. 


4 Jekyll, “Jamaica Song and Story,” Pubs. Fotk-lore Soc. LV. 14; 26; 58; 65; 
Parsons, Folk-tales from Andros Island, Memoirs Am. Folk-lore Soc. XIII. 
152-157. 

5 Child No. 95 (II. 346-355); Jacobs, More English Fairy-tales, pp. 12-15; 
Sharp, English Folk Songs from the Southern Appalachians, pp. 106-108; Folk-lore 
Journ. VI: 144; Journ. Am. Folk-lore, XXI. 56; Parsons, op. cit., 152-154; 
Jekyll, op. cit., 58-59. 

* Sharp, op. cit., pp. 290-291 and note, 334. 

™See Barry, Journ. Am. Folk-lore, XVIII. 51-54; Cf. Tremearne, Hausa 
Superstitions and Customs, pp. 342-345. 

* The song was dictated by Margaret Morris, eighty-five years old. Later a 
chorus of four Maroon men sang it into the phonograph, from which record the 
music is transcribed. Compare Sharp’s stanza, 

Lay still, lay still, little Matthy Groves, 
And keep me from the cold 

It’s only my father’s shepherd-boy 
Driving the sheep from the fold. 
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I am assured that the tune, which has nevertheless a European 
lilt, bears no relation to that to which old Forbes sang me his 
version of Little Musgrove; but certainly the words are gathered 
out of verses from this very ballad, which is thus preserved as 
an “‘old song” by more than one negro singer. Moreover, other 
songs of the same character exist. One from the same region 
runs, 

If I went up to a hill-top 

I will go down to Barbaree! 

If I went up to a hill-top, 

I will go down to Barbaree! 

Den madame, madame, come an’ hol’ dat dog, 

Oh, madame, madame, come an’ hol’ dat dog, 

I am gwine down to Barbaree. 

If you fight me a golden sword, 

I will fight you a silver one, 

And if you fight me a silver sword, man, 

I will fight you a golden one! 

Den madame, madame, come an’ hol’ dat dog, 

Oh, madame, madame, come an’ hol’ dat dog, 

I am gwine down to Barbaree! 


Other such ballad fragments woven into song were collected by 
Miss Roberts from negro singers. Moreover, the same process 
of selection, repetition and embellishment is going on to-day 
in adapting Moody and Sankey songs to the folk worship, as 
Miss Roberts’s forthcoming collection will make evident. 

It is certain, then, that among the negro folk of Jamaica, the 
continuous narrative song of the old English ballad has either 
been extended into the part prose, part song rendering of an 
“Anansi” story proper, or been condensed into the elliptical 
form of the Jamaica lyric song. And in so doing it has merely 
followed the fate of all foreign material which is taken into and 
made a part of a living folk art; it has been adapted to the 
style of art of which it has become a part.® For consecutive 
story told in song is, so far as can be gathered from collections 
already made, quite foreign to West African art. It certainly 
is to that of the Jamaica negro, whose art of song depends rather 
upon the repetition of a few phrases rearranged to suit the 
individual tune or taste and expressing the thought in elliptical 
fashion, this repetition taking the place of rhyme to hold the 


* Jekyll, op. cit., pp. 283-284. 
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whole together. On the other hand, among the older story- 
tellers consecutive prose is also not the rule. The stories contain, 
or usually turn upon, a song which either belongs to the dialogue 
or is used as an ejaculation. Often its use becomes more 
dramatic by putting it into the lips of a fiddler or of a singing 
bird; but whether so presented or not, it is always there to 
emphasize an emotional moment and express a wish, call, or 
magical formula; and its repetition from time to time in the 
story gives the song the value of a chorus or refrain. During the 
recitation of such a story, I have heard a group of listeners 
join in the singing whenever the familair song occurred. Most 
of these song-stories turn upon sorcery of one kind or another 
and seem to belong to a special group of ideas developed in a less 
sophisticated period than the present; but some of the old 
reciters introduce a song into the commonly songless animal- 
stories. Old Forbes ended his rehearsal of the familiar Tiger 
my fader’s Riding-horse.’° with the breakdown, 


See how Anansi tie Tiger, 

See how Anansi tie Tiger, 

See how Anansi tie Tiger, 

Tie him like a hog, Tiger! 

Such a conclusion is an invitation to the audience to get up and 
dance. I heard a bed-riclden old grannie conclude the popular 
Afoo yam story with a song to which her little grandchild 
danced, rocking up and down first on one foot and then on the 
other and raising her arms to the rhythm." There are also 
stories half acted and half told which end in a dance, and 
others composed of a medley made up of action-games and 
stories, which include dancing. Action-games themselves 
are often merely a march and dance based on some borrowed 
song, and of old English ring-games like ‘Little Sally Waters” 
there are a large number still alive in Jamaica.” In fact, 
everything goes to show that story, song and dance once all 
formed a part of the story-teller’s art in Jamaica, and that the 
popularity of song and dance influenced the form in which the 
story itself was told. 


© “Jamaica Anansi Stories,” Memoirs Am. Folk-lore Soc. XVII. 5. 
Ibid. p. 173. 
"8 Folk-games of Jamaica, Vassar College Pubs. in Folk Lore, 1922. 
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The same style of recitation has been noticed by African 
collectors. Good examples of the use of dialogue-song to carry 
on the story are to be found in Torrend’s recent collection of 
Bantu Folk-lore® because Mr. Torrend collected with a phono- 
graph and paid attention to the style of the song. But other 
collections like Chatelaine’s from Angola“ or Junod’s from the 
Ba-Ronga® show how the song was bound up in the story. 
Other American negro collections, like those of Mrs. Parsons 
and of Mr. Edwards from the Bahamas,” illustrate the same 
practice; Mr. Harris’s “Uncle Remus” stories from our Southern 
states, on the other hand, seem to have lost this element or to 
substitute, where its place is indicated, a song of a recent and 
more sophisticated style. Collectors assure us that in parts of 
Africa the fashion of dialogue song within the prose narrative 
occurs as a fixed style. Torrend says: 


It [the typical old Bantu tale] consists of two distinct parts, one narrated, 
mostly in the form of dialogue, the other sung. It is melodrama of a kind . . 
Of the two parts the more important is the one which is sung, so much so that in 
many tales the narrative is to it no more than a frame to a picture. The part 
which is sung is not only free to borrow words from any language known to the 
singer, but is supposed, moreover, to understand and interpret the language of 
birds, other animals, and nature in general. It is composed of a monologue, or a 
dialogue, and a chorus. By the natives themselves these tales are generally 
remembered by the first verse of their principal song. 


Junod says,of the story-telling of the Ba-Fonga about Delagoa 
Bay:'* 


L’un des caractéres, les plus frappants du folklore ronga, ce sont ces courtes 
mélodies, trés simples parfois pures cantilénes, au moyen desquelles on agré- 
mente le recit. Le texte de ces petits chants a souvents un cachet archaique 
marquée et je croirais volontiers qu’ils se transmettent d’un conteur a |’autre 
avec plus d’exactitude que les autres parties de la narration. Que sait s’ils ne 
forment pas intentionnellement comme un sorte de canevas, de charpente pour 
les contes? On en conserve le souvenir, grace a la mélodie méme lorsqu’on 


8 J. Torrend, Specimens of Bantu Folk-lore from Northern Rhodesia, Lond. 
and N. Y., 1921. 

“ Heli Chatelaine, ‘“Folk-tales of Angola,” Memoirs Am. Folk-lore Soc. 
1894, 1. 

% Henri A. Junod, Les Chants et les Contes des Ba-Ronga de la baie de Delagoa, 
Lausanne, 1897. 

% Memoirs Am. Folk-lore Soc. 111 and XIII, (1895, 1918). 

"Op. cit., pp. 3-6. 

18 Op. cit., p. 77. 
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ae | serait disposé & oublier ’histoire elle-méme et celle-ci a peutétre été fréquem- 
aq : ment sauvée de la disparition par les refrains qui l’accompagnaient. 
me |. Steere finds the same trait among the Swahili story-tellers of 
Zanzibar.'* He says: 
: is, i The most curious thing in this collection is the latter part of the tale of 
| Bf “Sultan Majnun,” from p. 254, where everyone present joins in singing the 
> Bt verses, if they may be so called, which besides are not in Swahili. But it is a 
| constant characteristic of popular native tales to have a sort of burden, which 
: a: all join in singing. Frequently the skeleton of the story seems to be contained 
a oy in these snatches of singing, which the story-teller connects by an extemporized 
account of the intervening history. 

Be The part prose, part song, narrative which I am describing is 


technically known as cante-fable, but I hesitate to use for these 
simple popular tales from Jamaica a name identified in all our 
minds with the literary usage given to the form in mediaeval 
France. The illustrations which I take from my own collection 
merely indicate how the style works out in folk material. 
in one tale, a witch refuses food to her servant unless the 
girl can discover her name. When the girl secures the aid of a 
friendly animal, the witch betakes herself to the barn-yard and 
identifies her betrayer in the following dialogue: 

“You cow, you cow, you cow, 

Went an’ tell the girl me name 

Grandy Beard 0?” 


Be “A ring ding ding, mama, 
a | Ring ding ding. 


ary, 
> 


~ 


Cow say, 


No me tell!” 
She jump into horse-pasture now. 
“You also, horse, tell the girl 
Me name Grandy Beard o! 
You also horse tell the girl 
Me name Grandy Beard 0?” 


Horse say, 
° “A ring ding ding, mama, 
Ring ding ding! 
A ring ding ding, mama, 
Ring ding ding! 
No me tell him!” 
Steere, Swahili Tales as told by Natives of Zanzibar, Lond. 1889, Preface, 
P. vii. 
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She got into bull pasture now. 
“You bull, you bull, 
Why you tell the girl 
Me name Grandy Beard 0?” 
Bull say, 


“A ring ding ding, mama, 
Ring ding ding! 

A ring ding ding, mama, 
Damme, me tell ’im!” 

A more striking example of the dialogue song occurs in the 
story of Simon Tootoos, as related to me by an Accompong 
Maroon named Thomas White and recorded also from the 
Bahamas. The story is printed in full in my collection of 
Jamaica stories already cited. It begins as follows: 


Der was once a woman dat have a child. Him name was Simon Tootoos. 
De mudder, him was a church woman an’ him used to sen’ de boy to church. 
An’ after, de mudder come an’ die. An’ when de mudder die, he take de world 
upon his head (became irreligious). An’ Simon Tootoos make colben (trap) an’ 
set it on Sunday day, an’ he go to wood on Sunday go search him colben. An’ 
when he go to catch him bird, he catch a snake in de colben. When he go to 
raise up de colben an’ fin’ it was a snake, him leave it. An’ de snake answer to 
him, 

“Come take me up, come take me up, 
Simon Tootoos, Lennon boy. , 
Come take me up, oh, Lennon boy, 
Too-na-too.” 
“It was him dead mudder cause de snake to sing like dat,” 
explained the narrator, and he went on half telling, half singing 
the story through fourteen stanzas which narrated how the 
snake compelled the boy to pick it up, carry it home, cook and 
eat it and then bade the lad prepare for his own death, conclud- 
ing with the stanza, 


Come go to you’ bed, come go to you’ bed, 
Simon Tootoos, Lennon boy, 
Come go to you’ bed, oh, Lennon boy, 
Too-na-too. 
After him go to him bed, him mudder come out of him belly an’ dat was de las’ 
of Simon Tootoos. 


In spite of the African parallels to this story,” the tale reads— 
or sings—so like a ballad turned story that I should be inclined 


#0 Cf. Parsons, Andros Island, pp. 62-65; Cronise and Ward, Cunnie Rabbit, 
Mr. Spider & the other Beef, pp. 160-163; Renel, Contes de Madagascar, II. 
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so to interpret it had I not found the same song employed for 
another Jamaica story about a stubborn child." In this story 
an ogre called “Time-an’-tootoo,” carries off a naughty boy 
named “‘Lennon boy” who persists in going out late after dark. 
In the song, the boy calls for rescue to each member of the 
family, but each rejects his appeal except the brother. The 


song runs, 
(Boy) ‘Me muma, oh, me muma, oh, 
Time-an-tootoo, oh, Lennon boy.” 
(Mother) “Carry him go long, carry him go long, 
Hard ears baby, oh, Lennon boy.” - 


Generally the song-dialogue is much simpler than in these 
two examples. In the story of the girl who marries the Devil, 
the warning cry of the cock is answered by the approaching 
Devil: 

Co co ree, com on do, 
Co co ree, com on do, 
Massa han’ some wife gone! 


Zin-ge-lay wid dem run come, 

Zin-ge-lay wid dem jump come, 

Zin-ge-lay wid dem walk fast! 
The girl who married a Snake cries for help and is answered by 
the Snake’s swallowing song: 


(Girl) “Hunter-man! hunter-man! 
Yellow-snake a wi’ swallow me!” 


167-168; 283-286. In Cronise & Ward, from West Africa, the “hard-headed” 
stranger persists in setting his trap in ““Devil’s bush’’ and the pigeon he catches 
sings the song, which runs in this fashion: 
Daddy come loose me . . . 
Daddy kare me go nah ho’se . . . 
Daddy kill me one tem . . . 
In the Madagascar version, the trapper persists in eating the child of a magic 
bird, in spite of the mother’s warning. The song which is reported without 
“incremental repetition,” runs,— 
Tl ’a mangé, hélas! cet homme é 
Tl mangé l’enfant de I’Antsaly 
Il a mangé, hélas, oh! 

21 See “Mr. Miacca,” in Jacobs, English Fairy Tales, p. 171; The Godfather, 
Grimm 42; “The Disobedient Boy,” in Parsons, Andros Island, pp. 155-156. 
The Jamaica version and the song were obtained from Mrs. Charles Wilson of 
Jamaica, who had them from her negro mammy. 
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(Snake) ‘“Worra worra, me wi’ swallow you 
Till you’ ma cannot fin’ you'” 
So with the story of the witch who is chopping at the tree while 
the boy in the tree calls his dogs to the rescue: 
(Witch) “Chin fallah fallah! chin, fallah fallah!” 
(Boy) “Blum-blum! Sin-de! Di-do!”’ 
Frequently the song is a mere invocation or magic formula, the 
more often repeated the better for the audience, who may 
themselves join in the singing. Specimens of such refrain-like 
songs are as follows: 
Come, little timber, follaw me. 
Hurray! me a lay! 


or, 
A who a knock a Nana’ gate? 
Bing beng beng! 
or for a name-song: 
Santy Moody o! 
Teppy-teppy deh! 


Such a song may really carry on the story, or it may consist in 
a nonsense formula or of a snatch of song familiar in another 
connection—a game song, for example. It may even preserve 
the old African speech. A particular song may become a 
fixed part of the story, but in many stories the song varies 
with the narrator.” Qccasionally, as has been shown, the same 
song is used in two different stories. 


® In the familiar tale of the girl courted by a transformed bull, one story- 
teller gave the transformation song as follows:— 
See me, Nancy, a wind, 
T’ink a me, Nancy, me come! 
Another sang it as, 
Me a Miles a moo, me a Miles a moo, 
Fe me Gracie is a fine girl. . 
Fe me Gracie have a kill her! 
Pong, me lady, pong! 
A third, finally, as, 
Dirt i’ room a yerry, 
Double bing, double bing! 
Dirt i’ room a yerry, 
Double bing, double bing! 
Dirt i’ room a yerry, 
Double bing, double bing! 
Belling belling beng, 
bell i’ leng, 
beng! 
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These points are not insisted upon at such length because 
there is anything unusual in the habit of inserting songs into 
narrative prose in the course of oral story-telling. The old 
Irish romances and the Scandinavian prose sagas of the lighter 
type employed this style. The tales of the Arabian Nights are 
full of examples. Old Hawaiian story-tellers to-day insert 
songs into their long epic or romantic tales, which sometimes 
take six hours in the telling. The relief of song dialogue or 
monologue in the prolix narrative must be grateful to tue silent 
auditors. Examples of such recital also occur in some of the 
best American Indian records. The style evidently precedes 
that of continuous narrative song, which the Hawaiian, like 
the African negro, never developed although other Polynesian 
groups, for example the Samoan, used the epic successfully. 
Song-recital gives play to the dramatic rendering of lyric song 
within the thread of narrative prose, and thus allows variety 
of form within the continuous tale. 

Foreign as the form seems to the development of our own 
literary art, we have but to turn the pages of Grimm’s collection 
to find how familiar it is to European folk-tale. I took down 
from old Forbes the Jamaica version of our English “Bull of 
Norroway’™ which contained the song, 


Return to me, King Henry, 
My Bull-of-all-the-land! 


sung to a very winning old melody. Is it not probable that the 
old songs have ceased to be sung with the story just as in 
Jamaica or Hawaii to-day modern narrators leave out the songs 
when they tell the story? 

Nevertheless the songs themselves may also have survived. 
And it seems to me quite reasonable to suppose that to these 
very dialogue songs, which, as we have tried to show, must 
once have played so important a part in the art of story-telling, 
we have actually to look for the original stuff out of which grew 
our English ballads and the balladry of other northern people. 

See my Jamaica stories, op. cit., p. 130. 

™ This is no new idea. Mr. Jacobs developed it in his note to “Childe 
Rowland” in English Fairy Tales. He says, “It is indeed unlikely that the 
ballad itself began as continuous verse, and the cante-fable is probably the 
protoplasm out of which both ballad and folk-tale have been differentiated, the 
ballad by omitting the narrative prose, the folk-tale by expanding it.” I 
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The folk-lorist has always insisted upon the close relation 
between folk-tale and ballad. The weak point in his argument 
has been that, although folk-tale furnishes that element which 
Miss Pound justly observes to be the particular and distinctive 
feature of the ballad, the consecutive tale, it has failed to 
show cause why song and dance should play so conspicuous a 
part in the texture of the ballad. This difficulty is at once 


chanced upon this note of Mr. Jacobs’s after having reached my own conclusi n, 
but his process of reasoning is identical with my own and he goes into some detail 
to show how many traces of the cante-fable occur in other forms of literature,— 
in the French of the Aucassin and Nicolette type, the Arabian, Indian, Persian, 
even Hebrew story-books; and what traces of it are to be found in our own 
folk-tale. 

Mr. Gummere takes exception to Mr. Jacobs’s thesis, as I think unjustly, on 
the ground that “under simple conditions, poetry breaks up into prose, but 
prose is not found in its transition to poetry.” (F.B. Gummere, Beginnings of 
Poetry, Lond. and N. Y. 1901, p. 71). Mr. Jacobs is not arguing, however, for 
the development of the pros tale into poetry, but for the survival of the poetic 
dialogue apart from the prosé in which it was once imbedded. 

% Miss Pound says: “It is fo.’ in fact, the presence of the refrain or of 
choral repetition that makes the Ch. 4 pieces ballads. What is essential, if 
pleces are to be classified as ballads, {3 tha.’ cn tella story.” (Louise Pound, 
Poetic Origins and the Ballad, N. Y. 1921, p. 

% Mr. Kittredge concludes, in his intrcduction % the Cambridge edition of 
Child’s Ballads, “It appears, then, that there is no la. ¥ Of characteristic traits 
—besides the general air of impersonality—which juste,” ‘¢ conjecture that 
the history of balladry, if we could follow it back in a sta ‘Wht line without 
interruptions, would lead us to very simple conditions of society 
and dancing throng, to a period of communal composition” (p.m _ 

Mr. Gummere thinks that the marchen “will do nothing for the ."isins of 
balladry; it follows an entirely different impulse, as any observer can dete, "NC 
for himself who watches the same group of children now playing ‘Ring roa nd 
the Rosy’ or what-not, singing and shouting in concert with clasped han‘‘4s ana 
consenting feet, now sitting silent, absorbed, while some one tells them a story.” 
(English Ballad, p. 694). Mr. Gummere’s own supposition in favor of communal 
dance as the original ballad substance is objected to by Miss Pound, who says, 
“There is no evidence that ballads are ever built up from dance songs, but a 
great deal that dance-songs may be built upon popular songs of all types” 
(op. cit. pp. 47-86). 

The theory I am advocating by no means decides the folk or minstrel origin 
of any particular ballad; it merely supplies the ballad structure, the style, the 
content, as the product of a folk art, which any minstrel may have used later 
for his own purposes. That this usage consisted in a retouching of old material 
already existing in dialogue-song, is suggested by the very small success that 
modern literary imitators have had in reproducing both form and spirit of the 
old English ballad. 
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obviated if we conceive the folk gathered about a reciter and 
themselves joining in song and dance from point to point in the 
recital. Patiently gathered evidence would be necessary fully 
to prove this transformation from folk-tale in the form of 
prose and song into ballad composition; it is my purpose here 
merely to point out those characteristics of the ballad which 
may be accounted for by such a hypothesis, and to show how 
they may naturally have come about. 

Folk art is uninventive; it employs the material already at 
hand, its genius lying in the fresh realization of that experience 
So, for aught we know, the inventions of Paleolithic man still 
live in tales of the folk. The inventions, but not the culture. 
That changes with the fresh creative art which handles the 
matter afresh. If ballad language is simple, inclined to set 
phrases and stock incidents, so is that of the folk-tale. Both 
are, in the main, un-localized, impersonal, completely bent 
upon making the incidents live in action, not concerned with 
che narrator’s share in it. Names and culture shift, but on the 
whole, princes and princesses, lords and ladies survive, although 
their manner of life may vary with the experience of the teller. 
All these familiar tags of ballad style are therefore common to 
the folk-tale. But especially does the theory of a dialogue 
song surviving which once formed part of a prose tale make it 
easy to account for that economy in cornectives and absence 
of explanatory action in the ballad form which has been the 
despair of imitators and has contributed more than any other 
element to weaken the claim of the folk to ballad composition 
and to strengthen that of the expert and the aristocrat.?” 


Mr. Moore, (“Omission of the Central Action in English Ballads,” 
Mod. Philol. 11. 394), says, “The story so far as any exists, serves merely to 
furnish a background for the dialogue.” 

Mr. Gummere finds characteristic the “abrupt dramatic openings with a 
dialogue only partially explained” (English Ballad, p. 84). 

Mr. Courthope says, “Often compression led to obscurity and in many 
ballads the story would not have been understood if the singer had not prefaced 
it with some explanation. The effect may be compared to what would be pre- 
sented by a paragraph of prose in which the sentences should be without 
connecting particles” (Hist. of Eng. Poetry, I. 461). 

Miss Pound’s argument (op. cit. 139-146) against the early origin of the 
dialogue ballad, as opposed to Prof. Hart’s thesis (that the dialogue ballad is 
earlier than other ballad forms), is misieading because she bases her arguments 
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This paucity of connectives is the natural order of things if 
we think of the ballad-song itself as an inset within the prose 
of the narrative. The prose, which is more or less extempo- 
raneous, drops easily away as the story becomes familiar to the 
folk. Presently it comes about that the song carries the story 
with it in people’s minds and there is no need of the recital to 
explain its meaning. If a foreign audience asks a question or 
two, the singer will readily furnish an introductory and con- 
cluding stanza in the measure of the song, and from that time 
on the ballad can stand alone and carry its story with it. 
Modifications are constantly occurring in the incident to soften 
or render more plausible what might disgust or puzzle a later 
age. The structure itself, however, has been fixed by the 
original prose setting of the song, and this structure remains the 
permanent mark of the genuine old folk ballad. 

On the basis of this theory also it is equally simple to explain 
the presence of the refrain in our old ballad form. Those who 
derive the ballad out of the dance, point to the presence of this 
disjointed and skipping melody as proof positive of a dance 
origin.”* Others believe it to be an afterthought, attached when 


upon literary rather than upon folk sources. The dramatic improvised dialogue 
of the folk certainly has nothing in common with the unwieldy literary quality of 
early epic. Rather it should be compared with the speeches in the more simple 
church drama. ; 

38 Out of 502 Scandinavian ballads, according to Steenstrup, only 20 lack 
a refrain; out of 305 Child ballads, 106 show evidence of chorus or refrain. 
See Gummere, p. 74 note. 

Mr. Gummere says “The refrain is an organic part of the ballad; it is of 
great structural importance . . . . ballads were at first always sung, and always 
had a refrain; the refrain is incontestably sprung from singing of the people at 
dance, play, work, going back to that choral repetition which seems to have been 
the protoplasm of all poetry,” (English Ballad. p. 73). 

Mr. Moore (op. cit. p. 394), finds that in some fragments of ballad refrains 
“the story has been lost so completely that only a name or two serve to associate 
these fragments with the complete ballads. In such cases these chips seem to 
lose the chief characteristics of the old block and to become lyrical in character. 
It is the story which seems to drop out first. It is the situation with the lyrical 
comment upon it which remains.” 

Mr. Cox (The Mediaeval Popular Ballad, pp. 85-88) shows how the refrain 
furnishes the “cohering quality” of the ballad because in it the listeners 
participate. It thus voices the mood of the ballad. 

Professor Kittredge (op. cit. pp. xx-xxi) believes that the refrain “presupposes 
4 crowd of singers and dancers” and is “a very ancient survival which brings 
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the ballad came to be used for dancing. Just as the complete 
dialogue song furnishes the ballad proper, so the more frag- 
mentary scraps of song whose presence I have illustrated in 
the primitive folk-tale, may supply the popular refrain. The 
song fragments survive when the story is lost because the story 
was told in a different medium, that of prose. When, as 
described above, the dialogue song came to usurp more and 
more of the interest of the crowd, it was this burden or refrain 
which they could all sing in chorus and which they invariably 
connected with the words of the more detailed song within the 
prose tale. Exactly the same treatment which I have illus- 
trated in Jamaica story-telling is accorded to the refrain in 
ballad literature. The ballad refrain may serve to carry on the 
story, but often it is made up of mere nonsense syllables. It 
varies with different versions of the ballad, and the same 
refrain may belong to different ballads. It looks as if catch- 
songs of this kind were. in everybody’s head and got to be 
attached to those dialogue songs with which they had been 
associated in story form, or were borrowed from story to 
story with the ready ease of appropriation natural to a folk art. 

Finally, the subject-matter of the kind of song-story I am 
describing is amazingly close to ballad tradition. The reason 
why some writers have hesitated to accept the parallel may be 
because much folk-tale today is modernized and sophisticated 
and has lost that atmosphere of primitive wonder which haunts 
our old ballad literature. When I put together those folk- 
tales still preserved in Jamaica which are neither animal 
tales nor of recent European introduction, I find a considerable 
number of tales of sorcery which do preserve this atmosphere, 
and just these tales it is which contain song To take an 
example out of this very ballad of Little Musgrove. The tale 
bearer in ballad literature is often no little foot-page, but a 


the whole category of ballads into close relations with the singing dancing 
theory.” 

% Mr. Henderson (Scottish Vernacular Literature, p. 370) says of ballads: 
“In many ways . . . they bring us into immediate contact with the antique, 
pagan, savage, superstitious, elemental characteristics of our race. They have 
to some extent embalmed for us the essence of old forgotten romances, and the 
essence of what the old romances embalmed—the sentiments, passions, beliefs, 
forms of thought, and imaginative wonder and dread of our pagan ancestors.” 
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singing bird which its mistress attempts to bribe into silence. 
The theme of the messenger bird who reveals crime appears 
in all collections of African texts and is closely bound up with 
the idea that the spirit of the dead takes the form of a bird in 
order to protect the innocent or avenge itself upon the guilty 
here on earth. So with the whole supernatural world revealed 
in ballad literature. It is not treated like a fairy-tale, nor with 
the half-playful satire of those who manipulate the unbelievable 
for purposes of story. Things happen in a world where the 
supernatural is the expected order. There is sorcery going on, 
and a constant conflict with those spiritual forces which fill 
the imagination of the folk with shapes and presences more 
real than flesh and blood. The simple obligations of the family 
life carried out inexorably through the forces of the dead 
—this is what forms the social background of our better ballads, 
and it is this same background which dominates also the old 
body of folk-tale in Jamaica. Add to this the fact that it is in 
just this old body of tales that we find imbedded the dialogue 
or refrain-like songs whose likeness to the ballad form I have 
been arguing, and the probability becomes very strong that 
originally ballads themselves were once a part of just such 
narrative recitations of the folk. 

I am aware that such a hypothesis of the origin of the ballad 
as I am attempting to outline must still remain a hypothesis, 
however tempting the supposition. For although one may 
prove conclusively tnat such a treatment of folk-tale might 
have produced the ballad form, we cannot so easily demonstrate 
that such a metamorphosis actually did take place. Was such 
a fashion of story-telling common to our northern folk, and 
did it occur to them, under the stimulus of epic tale and romance 
and given a ready rhyme and meter made familiar in the 
popular church drama and ritual, to liberate the song from its 
connecting prose, add head and tail and other body-filling 
stanza, and then, under the habit still of the ejaculatory song, 
at intervals in the recital to dance and sing a sort of interlinear 
jig to the old-time melody? Perhaps it is the dance accent 
which has always persisted out of those supposititious song- 
story-telling days. Those scraps of meaningless refrain which 
collectors complain of as the useless fragments of corrupt bal- 
ladry, may be in very fact the ‘‘catch-words or memory-tags”’ 
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of the tale to which they belong—a prose tale which, because 
always extemporaneous, never got written down at all, and a 
dialogue-song which, softened and filled out by succeeding 
generations of singers, determined the form of the continuous 


narrative song of our better English ballads. 
BALLAD TEXTS 


1. MuscrRoveE (first form) 


(Recited and sung as a “Nasi story” by old William Forbes of Dry River. 


near Maggotty.) 
Little Musgrove did went to church 
An’ saw de lady gay, 
An’ de very first one his eye did spy 
Was me lord Barnaby wife. 


An de lady said, 
Come go home, my little Musgrove, 
Home you wi’ shall go, 
For I got two bed in Banbrownbury 
Dey both neat an’ clean. 
An’ come go home, little Musgrove, 
I give you one of your own. 


An’ Musgrove go home wid him. An’ him said in de night, 
Raise up, raise up, my gay lady, 
For I t’ink it is time to go. 
De lady said, 
Lie still, lie still, my little Musgrove, 
To keep off de col’ off of me. 
Musgrove said, 
I understand dat little Foot-speed 
Can very well see and can hear, 


For I t’ink I hear Lord Barnaby horn 
Was blowing so loud and sweet. 


The gay lady said, 
Lie still, lie still, my little Musgrove, 


For I ¢’ink my fader sharp horn 
Was blowing over de flock. 


An’ fe a little time, Lord Barnaby an’ all his soldiers come right 
in an’ surroun’ de yard. An’ him said gwine to shove de door 


an’ go inside an’ see little Musgrove. An’ said, 
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Raise up, raise up, my little Musgrove, 
An’ put on you clo’es, Musgrove, 

For I won’t ‘low de worl’ to got it to said 
I kill a naked man. 


An’ turn to de woman an’ said, 


Raise up, raise up, my gay lady, 

An’ put on you clo’es, lady, 

For I won't let dis worl’ to have it to said 
Dat I kill a naked woman. 


2. LirrLe Muscrove (second form). 
(Sung into the phonograph by old Forbes and transcribed by Helen Roberts.) 


4 


- 


Lit-tle Mus-grove did went to church an’ saw de young La-dy so 


“4 


own. An’ come, go home, my lit - tle Mus-grove, fo’ 


home you we shall go.” “Now raise up, raise up, my 


=== 
gay, An’ de ver-y_ firs’ one his eye did ’spize was 
me Lord Bar-na- by wife. Said “Come, go home, my 
Lit - tle Mus-grove, Ill gi’e yo’ one ob yo’ own, Fo’ I 
two beds both nice an’ clean, I'll gi’e you one ob yo’ 
= ? in Brown ber - ry? 
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lit - tle Mus-grove, an’ put on yo’ clo’es once mo’, So 


raise up, raise up, my lit - tle Mus-grove, an’ put on yo’ clo’es once 


, bod-y to said, I Sil a na- ked_ man.” ‘ow 


= gay La- dy, I tink it’s time to go, Fo I 
tink [ heah Lord Bar-na-by horn, was blow-ing so loud an’ 
mo. I won’ let de wud no-bod-y to said, I 
kill a na - ked man, I won’ let de wud no- 
1 I raise up, raise up, my gay La- dy, an’ put on yo’ clo’es once 
oe mo.’ Now raise up, raise up, my gay La - dy, an’ 
oe put on yo’ clo’es once mo’. I won’ let de wud no- 
4 
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bod-y to said, I kill a na-ked wo-man. I won’ 


3. Muscrove (third form). 


(A popular song sung into the pho Ih by Maroons from Accompong and 
by Helen Roberts.) 


is 1). 
L 


Lie still, my pret-ty young man, Lie still, my pret-ty young 


| 
man, Lie still, my pret - ty young man. My 
fa- ther’s driv-ing his sheep, all dem make a deai ob | 
noise....... Who is dere goes a - way, Who is 
7~ 
dere goes ‘way. Who is dere goes a- way, It’s a 
mur-der will be dere, It’s a mur-der will be dere...... 
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4. Ir I went up To a HILL-TOop. 


(A popular song based on ballad Fragments, sung into the phonogragh by 
Maroons from Accompong and transcribed by Helen Roberts.) 


T 


I went up to a hill top, I will go down to Bar- 


fight you a sil- ver one. An’ if you fight me a sil - ver 


Se 


bay........ If went up to a hill top, will 
i 7 | go down to Bar - bay.... Den madame, ma-dame, 
: come an’ hol’ dat dog,.... Oh, ma-dame, ma - dame, 
come an’ hol’ dat dog,..... I am gwine down to Bar- 
Act. ¢ = 84-76. Variable. 
“ep 
rie bay........ If you fight me s gold - sword, man, I will : 
| } sword, man, I _ will fight you a gold - en one. | 
Den, ma-dame, ma-dame, Come an’ hol’ dat dog,...... 
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5. THE Map FREED FROM THE GALLOWS 


(Recited and sung by old Thomas Williams from Harmony Hall, near Accom™ 
pong.) 

Deh was a princess propose to be married. During de time 
she was going on to de day of marriage, she do somet’ing against 
de rule and regulation of her royalty dat cause her to be brought 
up in trial, found guilty, an’ sentenced to be hung. What 
she did was against de family rule, so none of dem prepare any 
help to escape her from de gallows. 

De day come fo’ her execution. De hour is at hand. She 
said to de hang-man, ‘My time is at han’; save me five an’ 
twenty minutes mo’!’’ She look off an’ see her fader was 
coming. 

Ay! ay! ceh come me only fader 
Who trabbel so many mile! 

Do you bring me gold an’ silver 
To save me body from de eart’? 


Fader say, 


No, no, Sarey! 

I came to see you hung, 

An’ now you mus’ be hung, girl, 

You’ body is boun’ to de eart’. 
An’ she say, “Still, gentlemen, save me five an’ twenty 
minute more!’ Mudder is coming. 

Mudder! mudder! 

Coming trabbling so many mile, 

Do you bring me gold an’ silver 

To save me body from de eart’? 


Oh, ma- dame, ma-dame, come an’ hol’ dat  dog,.. 
— 
I an gwine down to Bar bay.....+. 
t 
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Mudder replied same as de fader, 

No, no, Sarey! 

I came to see you hung, 

An’ hung you mus’ be hung, 

You’ body is boun’ to de eart’. 2 
An say, “Gentlemen, save me five an’ twenty minute more!” 
An’ look far away off yonder, an’ saw a bright light, sparkling 
light, brillian’ light. So ev’rybody dat was waiting to see her 
hung get frightened, t’ink dey was doing wrong to her. So 
all moving off to de way whe’ de brightness is coming direct 
to de gallows. So all move an’ leave de princess alone on de 
gallows stage. 

So she mek her escape, pull de rope as how it was fixed to 
her an’ move herself to a safe place beyon’ de light dat is coming. 
An’ she sing, 

Ye do come, me only husban,’ 

Trabbel so many mile! 

Do you bring me gold an’ silver 

To save me body from de eart’? 
No answer. Repeat twice. An’ de power of de chariot an’ 
de great light come up to de gallows, cut it down, mash it up. 
Great heap, mountain of gold and silver and all great pieces of 
precious stones, diamonds an’ rubies an’ all precious t’ing! 
Der was no end of it. And tek her up. She was help in by her 
husban’ an’ save! 

Dat’s why when people marry, dey drive so rapidly home, 
horse jump an’ mek big! An’ pour out money like mountains. 
Dat’s why de king an’ queen an’ princess so rich now. © 


6. Sweet RILEy 
(Recited and sung by old Julia Gentle from the Santa Cruz Mountains.) 


Anansi son name Stan’-up-stick. As Anansi poor, Stan’-up- 
stick don’ notice him. An’ Stan’-up-stick buy a gold ring 
give him daughter Absa; de ring cost a t’ousen’ pound; it cut 
wid dimon’ brooches an’ spliced wid hair. An’ de daughter 
give it to a gentleman name William Riley. When Stan’-up- 
stick see William Riley wid de ring, he sing, 

There is a ring I give my daughter, 
It cost a t’ousen’ pound. 

It cut with di’mon brooches 

An’ splic-ed with my hair. 
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De daughter sing, 
If you have them now, sweet Riley, 
Pray send them back to me. 
William sing, 
O yes, my general lady, 
With many a thank to you. 
Wear it upon your right han’ 
An’ think upon my broken heart 
When you are in foreign lan’. 


Riley said, ““My hands an’ feet are chained to the ground like 
a murderer!”’ Lady sings, 

Come justice of the jury, 

Come plead the case for Riley 

And let his bond-es free! 

For he never stole my jewels, 

I will swear to all about; 

For I gave them to sweet Riley 

For token of true love. 


Stan’-up-stick, he rise an’ sing, 


This ring, I give it my daughter, 
It cost a t’ousan’ pound. 


Anansi come up an’ say, “God! a you love me, so mek Stan’-up- 
stick loss his t’ousan’ pound!” 


7. Tre WurRLEAN WoMAN 
(Sung by old Julia Gentle from the Santa Cruz Mountains ) 


A wurlean woman say: 


Young people who delight in sin, 

I will tell you what has lately been. 

A lady who was young and fair, 

She died in sin and sad despair. 

She go to frolics, dance and play, 

In spite of all her friends could say. 
Oh, when I get old I will return to God 
And he will then receive my soul. 


; One Friday morning she took sick, 
Then her stubborn heart began to break. 
(S)he call her mother to her bed,— 
“Rise we’re rolling in her head. 
I laugh, I laugh, my days I spend! 
Good God, it is too late for me to mend.” 
She holla, she bawl before she died. 
Hope this [not] be your case. 
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Upon your knee, for mercy sake, 
Or you will die in sin as Polly do. 
8. THe Great Ram or Darsy (first form) 
(Sung by Alexander Townsend of Flamstead as an old loading song used when 
ships came to port.) 
As I was going to Darby, 
I hear about a ram. 
His horn was nearly touch de moon, 
An’ de man who kill de ram 
His knee was deep in de blood, 
An’ it take all de women in Darby 
To carry away de horn. 
De tail upon de ram 
Will make a t’ousand brush, 
Send ’em home to England 
To brush de dining hall. 
He’s a ramble, he’s a ramble, 
Said de butcher to de ram, 
“Cut it down.” 
De horn upon de ram 
Make a t’ousand comb, 
Send ’em on to England 
To comb young lady hair. 
He's a ramble, he’s a ramble, 
Said de butcher to de ram, 
“Cut it down.” 


9. THe Great Ram or Darsy (second form) 
(Recited as a prose tale by James Smith, a young man of Claremont, St. Ann. 


There was a great ram; everybody heard about him but 
could not kill him. Anansi heard about him and took a ride 
to Darby town to look at the ram. The finest ram that ever is 
seen! It feeds upon hay. The wool that grows on that ram’s 
back seems tall enough to reach the sky. The John-crow 
build their nest there. I think I hear the young ones cry. 
Bill, if you think I lie, jus saddle an’ bridle you’ mule an’ take 
you’ knife an’ have a ride with me to Darby’s stone to have a 
look at the ram. The man who killed that ram was up to his 
knees in blood. The flood carried away all the young men in 
Darby town, and all the young women were screaming out 
for the skin and bone to boil it down to oil to rub the old man’s 
bones. Meanwhile, Anansi had the ram secure in his bag and 
started for home, leaving the mourning in Darby town. 
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10. ADINAE. 
Hannah F; the of 
(Sung by old to “Spring 


was walk-in’ in de gar-den one day, 


Up came her pu- pa an, dus did he say, “Go 
dress yo’ self, A - di - nah, in gor -ge-ous' ar- 
ray, Fo’ I’m bring-in’ you a hus-ban’ both han’-some an’ gay.” 
ond verse. 
‘Ob, Pua - pa, oh, Pu - pa, not made up ma 
min’, o be mar-ried jus’ now I don’ feel in- 
cline’. I'll give all ma fo’- tune to de near-es’ ob 
kins, If you let me live sin-gle a yeah o’ two mo’. 
CHORUS. 
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keep off de col’ off ob me, Oh, stl, Wie till, my 
lit- tle Mus-grove, an’ keep yf de col’ off ob me, Fo’ it’s 


blow -ing - veh de flock.” “So, raise up, raise up, my 
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= 


As Wil-lie Dick was walk-in’ in de gar-den one day, 


LA 
called fo’ A - di - nah but she was no mo’ 


v 
He kissed her cold car-case a thous-and times o’er, To de- 


1 


out tun A-di- nah he could not en-dure, To de 


swal-lowed de site as a brave lov - er bold; 8o 


day, Ri tour-al, ri tour - al, ri tour-al all day. 
37d verse. 
He saw poor Di - nah laid cold on de groun’,Wid a 
cup cold poi-son by her side was laid. He 
4th verse. 
part from A- di -nah he could not en-dure, So he 
? 
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day, Ri tour-al, ri tour-al, ri tour- al all day. 


11. Smon Tooroos. 
(Sung by Maroons of Accompong and recorded by Helen Roberts.) 


12. Tre-an’-Toortoo. 


mammy. Music recorded by Helen Roberts.) 


Me mu-ma, oh, me mu-ma, oh, Time an’ Too - too, 


ia 


oh, Len-non boy! Me mu-ma, oh, me mu-ma, eh, 


if 
Wil- lie Dick an’ A-di- nah were laid in one grave. 
Sing-in’ tour-al, sing-in’ tour-al, sing-in’ tour-al ll 
4 Come, take me up, come take up, 
Si- mon Too - toes,...... Len-non  boy.... Come 
take me up, oh, Len-non boy. Too -na- too..... 
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i j 
Time - an’-Too-too, oh, Len-non boy! Car-ry him go ‘long, 
Dk 


Car-ry him go long, Hard ears, ba- by, oh, Len-non boy! 


Hard ears ba - by, oh, Len - non boy! 


Me muma, oh, me muma, oh, 
Time-an’-Tootoo, oh, Lennon boy! 
Me muma, oh, me muma, oh, 
Time-an’-Tootoo, oh, Lennon boy! 


ears baby, oh, Lennon boy! 
ears baby, oh, Lennon boy! 
Me pupa, oh, me pupa, oh, 
Time-an’-Tootoo, oh, Lennon boy! . . . 


Me s'ster, oh, me sister, ch, 
Time-an’-Tootoo, oh, Lennon boy! . . . 


Me bredder, oh, me bredder, oh, 
Time-an’-Tootoo, oh, Lennon boy! . . . 
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Car - ry him, go long, Car-ry him, go "long, 


